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THE GOLDEN INGOTS. 
A STORY OF THE PARIS LOTTERY. 


By Dupuy CostTE.Lo. 


Cuapter I. 


THE DREAM. 


In the year 1830, there lived in Paris, in the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, a aa Yad aed named Dominique Pascal. He was origi- 
nally from Dijon, but, obeying that impulse which sends the waifs and 
strays of the provinces to seek their fortune in the capital, he left his 
native city about ten years before the period of which we speak, and when 
barely twenty years of age, to follow his calling in Paris. 

It brought him in, for a long while, but small gains, yet he laboured 
on assiduously, trusting to the future for the fulfilment of the wish that 
was nearest his heart, that of being one day a rich man. 

In the mean time, believing that his prospects would not be seriously 
injured by marrying—a consolation which the poor so often indulge in— 
he took to wife a pretty, industrious girl, a modiste in his own guartier ; 
and their united poverty, if it did not make them rich, supplied them at 
least with an additional motive for desiring to become so, Indeed, in the 
course of a few years, there was more than one additional motive, but the 
oer urgent was that which presented itself in the shape of a young 

ly. 

EE Pascal was a skilful workman, with a taste for art and some 
powers of invention, ‘and by degrees he became known to the trade, and 
obtained as much employment as furnished occupation for his own pair of 
hands. But this increase of work, though it kept the wolf from the door, 
was not enough to render him sddesentant, or even enable him to form 
ever so small a capital wherewith to begin business on his own account. 
He had not yet arrived at that turning-point in a tradesman’s fortunes 
when credit is as serviceable as money ; and he feared, moreover, that the 
et was still far distant when he might safely calculate on possessing 
either. How to acquire them became, therefore, his constant thought— 
the companion of his solitary meditations ; indeed, so completely was he 
copes with the one idea, that the subject was rarely absent from 

dreams. 

Few persons of any rank in Paris, and very few amongst the poorer 
classes, who lived when the lotteries were still a.source of revenue to the 
State, beheld the prospect of wealth which they held out with indifference. 

ere were none so rich who did not desire to become richer; none so 
poor who did not sometimes fancy that one happy venture might place 
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them amongst ‘the ‘rich. ' The wealthy gambled in the lottery on the same 
prititiple’as that whieh took them to the salon de jeu,—as much for the 
sake of ‘excitement as of gain, and their speculations were seldon) based 
tipon any serious calculation; but with the poor it was widely. different : 
they found excitement enough in the question whether the. next day 
would bring them bread to eat, and when they ventured their hoarded 
sous—the price of many a stinted megl—they did so in the sole hope of 
tting a prize, and never without a system—such as it was, This system 
was not founded on any rule of numerical progression, or mathematical 
combination—that was, of course, out of the question——but depended 
upon what has so long been the dependence of the world, an organised 
superstition. Had the augurs still driven their thriving trade, the flight 
of birds, and the smoking entrails of bleeding victims, might have proved 
as lucrative in modern Paris as it was in ancient Rome, but the commeéres 
of the' former city were quite as skilful in their way as their, sacerdotal 
prédecessors were in theirs. Whatever constituted a numerical accident 
was the key to the lottery system of the people. A single number, or 
series of numbers, presented suddenly to the eye, or forced upon the notice 
by casual repetition, was supposed to hold out an excellent chance of suc- 
cess, but if seen in dreams the omen was believed to be certain. Indeed, 
80 far was the theory carried of lucky dreams, that every possible subject 
had its numerical interpretation, and was thought to be more or less valu- 
ible. “Thus, when the old women of the guartier used to gather in knots 
early on the morning when the lottery was to be drawn, and while yet 
there was a chance for some undecided speculator, to sell their dreams 
was’ a frequent source to many of petty profit, and cries, such as ‘‘ Avez- 
vous révé rat—avez-vous révé chat,” were heard on all sides, those 
animals being more or less at a premium in the oneirocritic market. 
Nor were ‘people of rank—who believed in superstitions of their own— 
éxenipt from this mania, as the coarse but laughable story of the Duchesse 
d’Anville, recorded by Dulaure, sufficiently shows. 
Tt was riot whnatural that one who, like Dominique Pascal, was per- 
petually studying how to compass the means of becoming rich, should 
sometiines occupy himself with fancies about that short cut to Fortune— 
the Lottery. ‘To tell the truth, when he found that three. children and a 
bonne, besides bis wife and himself, were daily seated at his frugal board, 
it became necessary that he should think of something more than chiffons 
and gold filings if he ever hoped to realise the expectations which he had 
so'long nourished. For a prudent man, it was scarcely wise to abandon 
the actual for the ideal, but then, he argued with himself, the actual did 
nét’do enough for him, whereas the ideal—with a little luck, and why 
should not'he have it as well as any one else ?—might lead him to the 
wished-for goal! Often and often as he passed by the lottery-office 
close’to his dwelling, and glanced at the five successful numbers, did he 
pause''to consider whether he would not take a ticket next time; but 
the price of his daily labour, which he fingered in his pocket, had, he was 
well aware, too many positive uses to be hazarded on a mere chance, 

But still the question, “Why not me as well as another ?” perpetually 
recurred:' To gain a prize in the lottery, with all the odds earns him, 
would seitiina be a miracle; but then he used to add, “ Il faut, que le 
miracle tombe sur quelqu’un,”—and by degrees he brought himself to the 
belief that upon his head the miracle would descend. 
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°“Ffe would speculate on the matter much,after this fashions; ... 
olds Phere’ are ‘ninety numbers in’ the wheel, and; five: of these, must 
ebitié'up.”' Nobody knows which they willbe; as they are taken out at 
ratidom ‘by ‘pure accident, and in the order in which they are shown 
eir Value is declared. If I were to caleulate all my life I could never 
sure of obtaining a series—which is the only real success,—and 
besides, as chance directs the whole affair, chance is the proper instru- 
tient’ for picking this difficult lock. I cannot fix upon any set of 
fibers, for then my will would decide, and not my luck, I will wait, 
then, till chance chooses for me.” 

*° But-the fatalism of Dominique Pascal only went half way; he would 

fot‘assume the initiative, but he watched every opportunity to find an 

exéuse for acting as he intended; and when a person is in this frame of 
mind the opportunity soon occurs. 

“One ‘afternoon—it was in February, when the days soon get dark—he 

was’ busy in his small shop which fronted the street. He had just lit. 

lamp that shed a strong light on the work before him, and was adjusting 
the loupe which jewellers use for a close examination of minute objects, 
when the door was suddenly opened, and a stranger came in, He was.a 
man who had evidently seen upwards of fifty years, and might, indeed, 
have’ passed the barrier which opens on the next-deeade; but he was 
stout and strong, and there was nothing in his appearance to indicate 
that age had “ clawed him in his clutch.” His dress was simple, and he 
_- had very much the air of a bon bourgeois who was well todo. in. the 
world, though a practised physiognomist might have detected finer lings 
and ‘a more intellectual expression in his features than usually characterise 
that class; the tones of his voice, and his manner also, had a marked air 
of ‘refinement and ease which showed that, whatever his rank in life, he 
was clearly one of nature’s gentlemen. There was, moreover, a,certain 
— about him which insensibly interested the person to. whom 

e spoke. 

Dominique Pascal put down his loupe as the stranger entered, and 
turned his head, but still remained seated before his work. The new 
comer accosted him, courteously putting the question to him whether he 
were not a working jeweller? Pascal replied in the affirmative. 

“Tn that case,” said the stranger, “you can, I dare say, easily remedy 
a she¢ht misfortune that has befallen me.” 
“Tam at’ your service, sir,” replied Pascal, rising. 
_ “See!” said his visitor, taking from his waistcoat-pocket a large ring, 
“T met’ with an accident, but a minute since, not twenty paces from 
hence. Just as I was turning the corner of the Rue Ventadour, directly 
‘ Opposite the Administration de la Loterie, where, as you doubtless know, 
there is no ¢rottoir, a cabriolet came along so rapidly, and passed so, close 
to the wall, that, if I had not sprung back into an open porte cochére, 
T'must' have been crushed. As it happened, j’étais quitte pour la peur, 
except ‘that in raising my hand to save —_— I struck it with some 
violence against the doorway, and broke the hoop of this ring, which fell 
n my finger into the streét.: Luckily it is set round with diamonds, 
‘whost glitter enabled me'to see where it had fallen,—I recovered it, but 
broken as you see.” a 
Sou | b eid 
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‘ Dominique Pascal took the ring from the stranger’s hand to examine 
it. Instead of stone the circle of brilliants sere asmall minia- 
ture in enamel, to all appearance very exquisitely painted. It was the 
portrait of a man in the tae Reside tntles -daleinnt dheienty 
years back, with powdered hair and queue. The eyes were grey and had 
a restless ex on, the mouth and nose large, and the complexion high 
coloured. minique Pascal thought that the face was not unfamiliar 
to him; but he made no comment on the subject, only observing, as he 
inspected the fractured gold, that it was fortunate the miniature had not 
been destroyed by the force of the blow.’ 

*‘ That,” observed the stranger, with a sigh, “ would indeed have been 
a misfortune, car je tiens beaucoup a cette bague! But it will not take 
you long to repair the injury done to it?” 

Will to-morrow morning be soon enough ?”’ asked the jeweller. 

“« Yes, or to-morrow afternoon,” returned the other. ‘“ Have it ready 
by about this hour. I will call for it myself; and, above all things, be 
very careful.” ht 

“ Never fear, sir,” said Dominique, smiling. “I will take as much 
eare of it as my wife does of her little girl, whose voice you may hear at 
this moment crying, I suppose, for her supper.” 

The stranger smiled in reply, then a grave expression crossed his 
features, he paused for an instant, but checked himself as if he were about 
to k, and then, raising his hat to the jeweller, silently left the shop. 

hen he was gone,.Pascal again took up the ring, and now observed, 
what had before escaped him, something like an inscription on the 
hollowed surface inside. On looking closely, he traced the letters 
“L.J.P.,” with a mortuary cross, and the date, “6th Nov., 1793, 
ZEt. 46.” The following legend, in Gothic characters, was also engraved 
beneath : “Rien ne mest plus!” 

Dominique Pascal had not much poetry in his nature, though he had 
plenty of imagination, which is one of its leading features. Instead, 
therefore, of speculating on the romance which probably attached to the 
ring, his imagination took a different turn, being set in motion by the 
more prosaic action of the figures. He tried to combine them so as to 
form a sequence suitable to a lottery of ninety numbers, but he could 
not settle anything to his satisfaction. He proceeded, therefore, with 
his work, though ever and anon he paused to make a fresh combination, 
which he rejected almost as soon as made. At length he made an end 
of his labours, and with the words, “ I'll sleep on it,” went to bed. 

When the mind is occupied with one idea, it frequently happens that 
the predominant thought pursues us—often very fantastically arran ged— 
in our slumbers. This was the case with Dominique Pascal, who dreamt 
that night that the stranger came again to his shop, and, noting his 
troubled countenance, said to him, in friendly accents, “ Why trouble 

f about the dead? That grief is mine and all that belongs to it. 

‘ou have no part in what happened before you were born. Rather take 
counsel from the nt. On the present depends the future.” And 
then, he fancied, the stranger took out an almanac, and pointed to the 
day of the month, which was the 24th of February. The rest of his 
dream was confused and indistinet; the stranger mingled more or less 
_in the events of which it was composed, but there was so much tumult, 
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rioty and bloodshed, such visions of illimitable wealth and indescribable 
, 80 much splendour allied to so much misery, and so complete a 


sement of e ing that was rational or consecutive, that the 
dreamer was glad to forget all of his vision but its more formal com- 
‘mencement. 


o“ There must be something in such a dream,” he said. “It quite 
agrees with my own thoughts last night. Those figures on the ring 
are of no value in this instance. But the present—let me see—yes, he 
pointed to the almanac as my guide. This is February, the second 
month of the year,. and yesterday was the 24th. Let me read that off: 
Twenty-four—two--eighteen hundred and thirty. Yes, there are four 
numbers exact: 24, 2, 18, 30. I will take them in that order, and 
lay out upon the ticket whatever the gentleman pays me for mending 
his ring. It could not have been by mere chance that the accident 
took place opposite the lottery-office. No, I feel confident I shall get 
a : 

Dominique Pascal was now only anxious for the approach of evening 
and the return of the owner of the ring. He came with the dusk, as 
the clock was striking six, and seemed well pleased with the manner in 
which the jeweller had done his work; so much so, indeed—unless his 
generosity were habitual—that, instead of paying the modest demand 
of three francs, he gave Pascal a Napoleon. 

“You have children,” he said; “ so have I, too! There is no plea- 
sure like that of providing for their existence. You seem honest. You 
are a good workman; young still. You have a future. Perhaps we 
~ meet again.” | 

he stranger then put his ring on his finger, and took his departure, ° 
leaving Pascal lost in pleased surprise. 

**He said nothing, though, about the almanac!”’ was the jeweller’s 
‘exclamation, as soon as he recovered himself. ‘ Bah! that was only a 
dream. But then such a dream! And with this money—lI can afford it 
now |” 

«| He hastily put on his hat, and calling to his wife to mind the shop, set 
off at once to the lottery-office. 


Cuapter II, 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


In order to be aware of the nature of Dominique Pascal’s chance, it 
may be advisable briefly to state the plan on which the old French lottery 
was constructed. 

The numbers in the wheel ranged from 1 to 90 inclusive, and the 

prizes were the first five, drawn indiscriminately from the whole; so that 
there was no selection of tickets, the choice in venturing being confined 
to the particular numbers each might desire. Neither was there any spe- 
»eific sum destined to reward the holder of fortunate numbers, nor was the 
@mount,of winners limited. The value of the prizes depended entirely 
“@pon the sum originally paid for the. ticket, the manner in which it 
-waslaid out. Thus, if.a single number only were taken, and that number 
‘happened to be drawn amongst the five, the lucky speculator received fif- 
teen times the amount of his mise, as the venture was called. If he had 









chosen..two nambers,,and. they came.up,in the drawing, the payment 
made was 


two hundred and seventy times the mise. To gain this .was 
termed. having, an, ambe, The terne, which rewarded the ‘holder five 
ousand three hundred times, consisted: in having three numbers out of 
the five. The guaterne, or four out of the five, had an enormously high 
result—we do not quite remember how much; and there was ‘even a fifth 
rate, but as none but the wildest speculators ever ventured upon that, the 
last column in the ticket was generally unnoticed. The minimum of the 
mise was fixed at two francs: its recy spe on ‘the length 
of the speculator’s purse, the nature of his hopes, or the extent of his 
cupidity. Besides the choice of numbers, the purchaser had. also. the 
option of laying out his money how he. pleased, subject. only to’ certain 
laws of combination. For example, he might select three numbers, aud 
place the mise on the ¢erne only ; in doing which he increased the value 
of the. prize, but derived no advantage from having in his ticket one or 
two,.out.of the three numbers which he had chosen; whereas, if he had 
i the sum over the two first columns as well as the third, a 
prize would have accrued on each. If, again, to multiply his chances, he 
took more than three numbers—say, for instance, ten—for he-might take 
the whole ninety if he liked—then came the calculation of how many 
ainbes, ternes, quaternes, &c., could be combined in these ten, and a part 
of the mise was obliged to be laid out on each. There were, besides, a 
variety of modes of venturing with the sum at the speculator’s disposi- 
tion, but the general principle has been laid down in the above fo a 
tion... It is only necessary to observe that though a ticket-holder might 
realise a, fortune at the risk of a few francs, the odds against the public 
were so great that the clear benefice accruing to government from the 
lotteries amounted to twenty percent. Instances were.on record of very 
large sums having been won, and many fabulous stories were told to in- 
crease, the number of dupes; for all gamblers are dupes, as all systems 
of, gambling, are vicious; but the mass of the people always found, to 
their cost, in the end, who were the real losers. 

How Dominique Pascal disposed of the sum which he considered. his 
nest-egg, will be seen by the dialogue which took place between. the 
lottery-office keeper and himself. 

The sale of tickets, it must be noticed, did not take place at the/Ad- 
ministration: Générale, but there was no difficulty in finding a bureau 
where they could be procured in any part of Paris. These bureauz, like 
the Débits de Tabac, were licensed, the employés being paid a regular 
salary, and a caution was required as a guarantee for their honesty, the 
sums of money which passed through their hands being often large. ‘The 
lottery-office was easily recognised by the black board in the window, with 
its five horizontal columns, bearing the words, ‘ Paris,” “ Lille,” ‘* Lyon,’ 
“ Strasbourg,” and “ Bordeaux,” the names of the five cities where the 
lotteries were drawn, at regulated intervals of a few days. While the 
tickets were on sale, the column for speculation was a blank ; but as soon 
as the result of the lottery was known, the fatal list appeared, and’ 
remained open to inspection till the commencement. of the next lottery. 

With his thouglits entirely engrossed by the one subject, Dominique 
Pascal made his way along the street, little heeding the people he jostled, 
or even hearing their comments on his ,apparent.rudeness, | He had not 
occasion to go far, for within two or three doors of the; corner of the 
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Rite'Gaillon, on the ‘opposite vide ‘of ‘his dwn! street, "Wi the Bishediit' He 
sought. ’ f me bit DOTDMmU OW B@awW SDAM 

ovfhough he had never speculated before, he was very well’ equainted 
with 'the person who kept the office, from living so near; for it is not 
with’ the ‘trading classes as with people of higher degree: they really do 
ktiow ‘who their next door neighbours are. 

It has ‘always been a prevailing custom in France to entrust the 
management of shop accounts to women, and they exercise their func- 
tidfis' so well that the government even does not disdain their services. 

This, at least, was the case with the lottery-office near the Rue Gaillon, 
where the manager was a brisk old woman, named Madame Gaussin, 
who had been born and bred in lottery-office practice, and could tell you 
the*names of the winners of all the great prizes for the last forty years’; 
no very extraordinary exercise of memory, perhaps, when the very short 
list °of the’supremely lucky is taken into consideration. But Madame 
Gatssifi could do more than this. Habit or natural quickness, or’ ‘both 
united; enabled her, at a single glance at the mise, to say how the’ 
atiount had best be distributed; for in spite of all-she beheld, and had! 
forso''many years witnessed, she really did believe in luck, and’ held 
mathematical doctrines in profound contempt. - 

1 Qu'est-ee que cd me fait,” she used to exclaim in her testy way, 
* que le seeps gagne tant pour cent? Faut bien qu'il gagne 
quelque chose. Autrement ot trouverait-on le moyen de payer les 
fonctionnaires publics—d’od viendraient nos traitements 4 nous, je vous 
le‘demande? Mais si le bonheur y est pour rien, comment ental arrivé 
que Monsieur Parisot—lui qui n’avait pas le sou—ait gagné ce beau 
quaterne, il y a trente cing ans d’ici? Comment——” ) 

And then she would run over on her fingers the names of a dozen or 
so'of ‘these single swallows, who, if they had been all seen together, 
would ‘not: have made one summer—not forgetting to throw in the 
apoeryphal ‘story of Egalité, who is firmly believed nc hwy gossips: of 
Paris—male as wel! as female—to have purchased the Palais Royal out 
of‘part' of the proceeds of a lottery ticket, the government of that day 

ving’ compromised his claim—which they found it impossible to meet— 
by paying him down a few hundred millions of frances. 

‘Well, *Monsieur Pascal,” said Madame Gaussin, looking at the 
jeweller over her spectacles, which remained turned towards the' books 
she was making: up—“ well, how are all the family, and how is business 
gettine’ on? It’s a fortnight or more since I’ve seen you. T suppose 
you have ‘so much work ?” 

“Oh! we ‘have no sickness amongst us, though the children are deli- 
catey and' would be none the worse, perhaps, if we could afford to live at 
Montmorency or Saint Germain, instead of in the entresol hard by ; and 
as'to work, Dieu merci, that’s better than it was, Madame Gaussin.” 

“® That’s right,” said the animated old woman ; “it does one good to 
a oe one’s neighbours ‘are neither ill nor idle. And the’ profits, 

* Better, too,——a little,” returned’ Pascal ; “and the proof of it is that 
I've\come here’ to lay out this money in your wares, Madame Gaussin.” 
Aindj-as hé spoke; he’ threw'the Napoleon which the stranger had given 
him onthe ‘desk ‘at’ which the Jottery-office keeper sat. *¢I want you to 
lay°it out well for me.’ nul ! 
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Madame Gaussin raised hen bead in surgepiens thie time spectacles and 
all,—and stared hard at Dominique 

“Comment donc! Vous!” she exclaimed,—“ why, I thought you had 
made a vow never to risk a sou?” 

“« So I did, Madame Gaussin, when I never had a sou to spare; but the 
case is altered now. That piece of gold waseasily got. It was only half 
an hour’s extra work after the rest wag over, and is so much clear gain. 
That’s why I waut to try my luck with it.” 

“ That's why?” said the shrewd old woman, who was skilful in reading 
the thoughts of her customers; “and you haven’t been dreaming lately ? 
Not the least in the world, hein ?”’ 

‘As to that, Madame Gaussin,” replied the jeweller, “it’s of no usé 

ing'to deceive you. I have had a dream, and a very singular one, and 
if you like to listen I'll tell you all about it.” 

This was a proposition such as no female that we ever heard of could 
refuse, and the old lottery-office keeper was not an exception to the curio- 
sity of her sex: besides, the interpretation of dreams was a part of her 
métier. She, therefore, laid down her pen, withdrew her eyes from the 
rows of figures before her, clasped her hands on her kuee, and sat in an 
attitude of deep attention while Dominique Pascal related the particulars 
with which the reader is already acquainted. When he had made an end, 
Madame Gaussin said : 

“ You see, Monsieur Pascal, clever mechanic as you are, and knowing 
mathematics like a professor at the Collége de Henri Quatre,—you see 
that everything in this world is not the effect of calculation. If the bon 
Dieu didn’t now and then visit us in our sleep and whisper some of his 
oe we might wear out our hands and our heads too before we 
ever made a fortune by either.” 

** You think the numbers lucky, then ?” said Pascal, eagerly. 

“'To be sure I do,” replied Madame Gaussin; and then proceeded to 
give a hundred reasons, one as good as the other, why the numbers the 
jeweller had dreamt of must be infallible. 

* A l'couvre donc,” cried Pascal, hastily, as if to get rid of any lurking 
doubt in his own mind, and make the proceeding on his part irrevocable. 
“ A lceuvre donc, ne partagez pas la somme; va pour le quarterne!”’ 

But Madame Gaussian was as prudent as she was superstitious, and 
 ~ considered the interests of her clients. 

* There’s nothing like keeping the road open behind you,” she said ; 
“it may lead to fortune, or——” her own experience compelled the alter- 
native—“ or it may not. At all events, it’s safest not to trust the numbers 
too far. As they're all good taken together, so they have a separate value, 
and if you take my advice you will divide the money and not throw away 
a single chance.” 

Dominique Pascal was opposed to this view of the case, his thought 
being “ All or None,” but the old woman’s better genius prevailed, and 
well it was for him that he yielded to her arguments. 

Two days afterwards the lottery was drawn, and the five numbers came 
up in the following order. 

*24—2—18-—48—49,” 

He had missed the guarterne but gained a terne, and the value of it 

was 42,400 francs, in hard cash. 
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Cuapter III. 


HEUR ET MALHEUR. 


, Ngar-y eighteen years have passed since the events which we have 
just recorded, and Dominique Pascal has the reputation of being one of 
the richest jewellers in the hrst arrondissement of Paris. He no longer 
lives in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, but his glittering boutique is 
the chief attraction of the Rue de la Paix; he has many deka shopmen, 
and porters, and besides these a host of workmen at his extensive manu- 
factory in the Faubourg St. Antoine. A dark kitchen behind the shop, 
and a wretched little entresol above it, no longer suffice for all the wants 
of his family; he has a suite of spacious apartments on the rez de chaussée, 
extending half-way round a large court-yard, in which he lives all the 
winter; and when the summer comes he is generally to be found at a 
pretty matson de campagne, which he has bought at Auteuil. But his 
family! Their wants are few enough now. Monsieur Pascal is a 
widower, and of his three children two sleep with their mother beneath 
the turf in the Cimétiére Montmartre, and the violets grow on their 
graves. He has only one child left,—his daughter Madeleine, a beautiful 
a now nearly nineteen years of age. She will be the heiress of all her 

er’s wealth, and many already seek her hand or sigh for her marriage- 
rtion. 

** Mademoiselle Pascal’s do¢ will be immense,” whisper the anxious 
mothers of hopeful sons, “for her father has managed his affairs well 
Besides his general business, which is so great, he has had a great - 
of the court custom for many years; over his door are the arms of half 
the princes of Europe, and the English and Russians go nowhere else to 
make their purchases. Ah! it is well to be born under a lucky star !” 

But Dominique Pascal’s star no longer shone upon lottery transactions. 
The whole system had been swept away shortly after the revolution of 
1830, and with it old Madame Gaussin, who did not long survive the day 
which saw her put her name with a trembling hand to the last page of 
her livre de compte. She died with her hopes of half a century un- 
realised, but the ruling passion never forsook her, and her last words were, 
“Mon numero est sorti !”” 

After his first success in the lottery, Pascal, though pt tempted, 
ventured no more, but turned his thoughts towards the employment of 
the capital he had so unexpectedly acquired. The owner of the broken 
ring, in whom Pascal had excited an interest, did not lose sight of him, 
and to his patronage the jeweller owed much; for when the stranger, 
who proved to be no other than the Duke of Orleans, was called to the 
throne, he forgot no man whom he had desired to serve, and amongst 
them Dominique Pascal. largely benefited. With the profits of his 
trade he became an actionnaire in various successful schemes, and waxed 
wealthier every day. oy aids 

But money, sought for its own sake only, exercises no softening in- 
fluence over the heart—the hard metal is affined, at the best, to little of 
human sympathy—and the brighter the golden horizon towards which 
Pascal toiled, the fainter grew the path he left behind. Moreover, the 
rich jeweller never cared to turn back to look upon it; his course was 
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it is not. n labo and night for this unattain- 
r ey this wi found “Enough,” eh the beginning of ‘the year 
1848 brought it almost within his grasp. It wanted but one more grand 

yp on the Bourse, and the goal was reached. With a super 1 
feeling, which had at least something natural in it, Dood be al 
believed that his fortunes were allied to those of Louis Philippe, and 
every measure by which the king sought to strengthen his authority had 
his frm su He had speculated on those measures, and they had 
never yet failed him, He trusted to them now, and when the question 
of the suppression of political banquets agitated the cabinet, Pascal 

t Jargely in the Five per Cents. ; 

Shortly before this period a circumstance occurred which for a moment 
withdrew his thoughts from money-making, and turned them towards’ his 
own fireside. A casual service rendered by a young officer to his daughter 

Madeleine in rescuing her from the importunities of a beggar while walking 
one in the Bois de Boulogne, had led to an intercourse that threatene 
pen into an intimacy, of which Dominique Pascal did not know whe- 

ther it would be most prudent to approve or condemn. He guessed, rightly 
enough, that Henri Vernay, who held an appointment on the staff of the 

Juke de Nemours, could not be over rich, and was, therefore, no match 

for his daughter ; but, on the other hand, Vernay’s situation connected 
him with the court, and who could tell but the Ovletnd luck might light 
on him also! He accordingly temporised till he had carefully sounded 
the ground on which Vernay stood, and in the mean time the young 
people fell in love, and the course of that love seemed to them to run 
smoothly, enough, 

But that which awoke them from this dream of happiness awoke a 
great many more beside, and even Dominique Pascal was stunned by the 

Ow. 

His lucky day, the 24th of February, arrived, and with it set the star 
of the House of Orleans. The king whose power Pascal had fancied so 
secure, and the family whose identification with the feelings and opinions 
of the nation he had imagined so complete, were scattered at one swee 
and driven forth to exile; order became anarchy, the funds ‘fell’ ‘wit 
fearful rapidity, and the millionaire of yesterday trembled at the thought 
of finding himself a beggar on the morrow. It was this apprehension 
which shook Dominique Pascal more than anything beside. He lamented 
the fall of Louis Philippe, but his regrets arose more from the destruction 
of the prestige which surrounded the king’s name, than from any real 
sympathy with his misfortunes: what he Tooked at—and this was the 
feeling of nine-tenths of the bourgeoisie of Paris who had called them- 
selves the best friends of the fallen monarch—was the question of personal 
interest: The people were in the ascendant, and who could tell how 
long, under those circumstances, property was secure? Besides this pos- 
sible danger there was the real evil of the decline of public credit, which 
nothing now could avert. Dominique Pascal had invested a large sum 
in Rentes, speculating on a considerable rise; the exact reverse had 
ensued, to.an extent which he feared to think of, and his engagements 
must /be kept, or farewell credit,—and, in the position which he occupied 
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ecwedity faryrell, fovinnes| Thy wan. fare fe. Rart.with the. mons 
w nt had been amassing for nearly twenty years, but ‘he Secre 
resolv rather to bear the loss in silence, t allow it to be known 
g,man so careful as he was held to be should -have committed himself 96 


un 


en uly. 
ind ing his daughter’s connexion with Henri Vernay, that he de- 


should,end at once. It was impossible now that. any advantage 
‘accrue from it, and so he abruptly told her to think no more of 
oung officer, The command was given too late; they had already 
lighted their, mutual faith; and even on the fatal day when Henri ex- 
pene his life in defence of the Orleans dynasty, he snatched an hour 

m the duty which called him to follow his master into exile, to console 
and comfort Madeleine, and repeat his vows of unalterable fidelity. 
Mithout being, too romantic, a girl in Madeleine's situation might 

turn. with aversion from the prospect which her father held out of 

amg her, soon another and a richer lover; but Pascal treated, the 
declaration of Henri as a matter of no moment, in the assured con- 
viction, that. money was an advocate whom neither man nor woman 
orn resist. As a precautionary measure, however, he gave the word 
BP ibiting his daughter from holding any further intercourse ‘with 
Vernay, and when Henri returned from Claremont to resume his pene 
luties. as a French soldier and citizen, he was rudely encountered 
Pascal, and treated as an utter stranger. What course the ardent, impe- 
tuous young man might have adopted in endeavouring to gain possession 
rT aaareaneg hand in despite of her father, was prevented by a sudden 
order from the Minister of War for the immediate departure of his regi- 
ment for Algeria. Henri and Madeleine were, therefore, again separated, 
but, by distance only, for their letters still attested their mutual con- 
stancy. 

Meantime the affairs of Dominique Pascal grew worse; but he kept 
up,# bold front, smiled at the ruin of others, as though he had heey too 
prudent to run their risks, and, while he admitted certain, losses which 
were inseparable from the existing order of things, spoke so confidently 
of his own resources, and carried matters with so high a hand, that the 
public gave him credit for being as rich as ever. 


i 


maa : CuHapTer IV. 











THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


_ Unper ordinary circumstances, the man who can enounter a difficulty 
as Pascal did, stands a very good chance of getting the better of it alto- 

ether. . But, unluckily for him, the situation was not a common one: 
the blow which gave the ‘Helots a holiday struck at the root of all that 
was vital in commerce as well as in government ; failure followed failure, 
trade was at a stand-still, and the only safety consisted in waiting with 
patience till the tide should turn, But the multitude could not afford to 
ait, and mercantile distress spread wider and wider in Paris, as well as 


ip the departments. 
- Dominique eg might have sustained the shock occasioned by the 
funds, but’ ‘his 


falf'in thé’ f 
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| Speculations had been numerous,/and during 
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thé’ year’1848 none ‘of them broughit him any return ; he had, moreover, 
appeardnees to keep up, and’ many'people to support who were the out- 
ward ‘sign’ of | his‘ continued solvency. He managed, however, to tide 
over’ the ‘period which engulphed so m fortunes; but when he re- 
viewed his means at the commencement of the next as found that 
to persevere in the same Spartan system of bearing his losses must in- 
evitably end in absorbing all he possessed. ; 

He accordingly resolved on attempting fresh ventures, and the slight 

t in public affairs which marked the new phase of the 
Republic gave a colour to his proceedings. But to do so it was neces- 
sary that he should become a borrower, though not in open market, but 
covertly, and on the strength of deposits which still had a negotiable 
value. He calculated that by making this kind of fight he should be 
able to hold on for two or three years, in the course of which the specu- 
lations in which he embarked a proportion of the money thus acquired— 
reserving the rest for his other Bee ty ae give him back all he 
had lost; and in entertaining this hope he trusted to the luck which 
after all, he thought, was his own, and not reflected from another. 

But gamblers of much less experience than Dominique Pascal might 
have told him that the most prosperous luck has only a certain run, and 
that when once it turns, though it may fluctuate for a short time, its 
tendency is ever downward. In the absence of any such information 
the jeweller found it out for himself. Like the royal merchant, Antonio, 
not one of his ventures “’scap’d the rocks ;”” more money was borrowed 
to bolster up a false credit, and interest accumulated upon interest. In 
short, to end the matter, at the expiration of three years from the 
downfal of the House of Orleans, inevitable ruin stared him in the face, 
unless something little short of a miracle intervened to save him. A 
few months more, and he must either fly or meet his fate. Like a 
stranded sailor on a desolate rock, a little provision remained; that gone, 
and no succour arriving, the issue was certain. As the sailor, then, 
strains his eager eyes in search of the hoped-for sail, Dominique Pascal 
pee every possible and impossible event, and caught at every straw 

Ip. 
Cav aindinn in turning over the Journal des Débats, to see if any 
improvement had taken place in the price of the shares of the Pas-de- 
ais Pearl Fishery Company, of which he was a large holder, his atten- 
tion was attracted by an advertisement, of which the following is a 
fac-simile, always excepting the size of the letters, which were at least 
six inches high : 
“ GranvE Lorerte NATIONALE 
DE 
Deux MILLIons 
EN 


Lingots p’Or. 


“‘ Cing cents lots, tous en lingots d’or, d’une valeur réelle pz un Mit- 
tion, 200,000, 100,000, 50,000 francs, etc. Prix pu BitveT uN 
FRANC, avec lequel ON PEUT GAGNER LE GROS PRIX DE UN MILLION. 
Le billet de un franc participe aussi au tirage de tous les cing cents 
lots. Les demandes doivent étre addressées a,” &c. 
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Then followed the address of the: Director, with an-explanation of the: 
scheme, which had for its object, after paying the managers, &ec.,. to 
raise a sum of so many safe cay ge ate meg the’ purpose of in- 
demnifying the working classes of Paris for their loss of time-in gettiog 

the Revolution of February. It stated that agency offices for the 

e of tickets was established all over France, and that the government 

teed the payment of the prizes—when they came vu 

Dominique Pascal read the advertisement over half a dozen times be- 
fore he could bring himself to believe that it was really there in black 
and white before his eyes. : 

A lottery, after twenty years suppression, and guaranteed by the 

roament! The chance of gaining a million francs with a single 
ticket—the whole scheme possible at a cost of only five hundred francs! 
Was there ever such a piece of good fortune? This was the os 
to put him on his old footing, to make him richer than ever he was. 
Stay—how many tickets were there? “Seven million.” That was-a 
number, but he could reduce the odds by taking a great many 
tickets. He would lay out a thousand—two thousand—five thousand 
’ francs; he would make it almost a dead certainty for him to win. He 
would take his former successful numbers to begin with—he would recal 
all the lucky days of his life, and the date when they occurred—he would 
combine the ages of his family, of his friends, of everybody he knew, and 
ring the changes on them as far as they would go; above all, he would 
purchase No. 2,421,848, that number, read in a straight line, being the 
amount of the quaterne which he had missed one-and-twenty years be- 
fore, and to obtain which, Fortune, he doubted not, gave him this 
opportunity. 
hese thoughts passed rapidly through his mind as he held the news- 
sid in his hand, but he could not execute all his intentions at once. 

t would take some time to effect every combination he had imagined. 
But he could at once secure the ticket on which he relied more than 
on all the rest, though other numbers might be serviceable in gaining 
some of the minor prizes; for there was no reason in the world, he 
thought, why he should not get some of them too. The same luck 
that gave him the million, might empty the whole urn into his lap! 

.. He lost no time, therefore, in seeking the place where all his losses 
were to be recovered on such easy terms, and to his great delight was 
the very first applicant. His person was unknown to the lottery-office 
keeper, and nothing occurred to check his speculative iy em He 
‘bought a large quantity of tickets, laying out all the money he had about 
him, and was particularly careful to include amongst them the number 
which was to be the key-stone of his future prosperity. He made it the 
last of a long list, and if he had actually gained the chief prize he could 
hardly have left the office more elated. As he did so he met several per- 
sons coming in bent on the same errand as himself, and it was worth 
while to note the air of pity with which he eyed the poor deluded crea- 
tures, as if there were the slightest chance for any of them! But his-pity 
was mingled with satisfaction, for he said to himself, “ ao 
re (gina their money; it is they who are contributing to e me 
After that day, Dominique Pascal paid numerous visits to the lottery- 











e du f evening, when he.was not likely to be see 
al bBo apnatyye made fresh pa of 7 


rll pape ote 2 all his walks he invariably contrived to pass along 
Bouleveeds, where the chief office was situated, that he might feast 
his eyes.on the ingots themselves, which were exposed to public view 

above a counter covered with crimson velvet, brilliantly 
lit up at night by lofty gilded candelabras, that no temptation might be 
omitted to attract purchasers ; the value and weight of the principal ingot 
was ostentatiously paraded in the scale where it hung, while a mountain 
of iron in the opposing scale seemed vainly endeavouring to make the 
more precious metal kick the beam. 

The scheme took with the public, and, thanks to the boldness with 
which the projectors advertised it in the newspapers, and the multitu- 
dinous which they circulated through France, covering every 
dead wall and gable end in every town with their flaming .affiches, the 
tickets went off with extraordinary rapidity. Not fast enough, however, 
for Dominique Pascal, who thought every hour an age until his hopes 
ee a » and counted every moment that stood between him and 
fortune, It would be vain to attempt describing with what exultation he 
used to read and believe the daily declaration in the advertisements, that 
those who are desirous of obtaining tickets must apply for them tmme- 
diately, as it would be impossible to supply them after a very few days ;” 
and feeble would be our efforts to express the maledictions he heaped on 
the heads of those whose criminal supineness caused him to linger in such 
torturing suspense. 

While the drawing of the lottery was still in abeyance, and every day 
of Dominique Pascal’s life came freighted with fresh anxiety, there 
chanced to land at the port of Marseilles a young officer of ead 
who was returning on leave of absence from his regiment in the hope of 
recovering from a severe wound which he had received-in a gallant affair 
with a party of Kabyles. He had another hope, too, that of curing a 
still deeper wound whlces miaeel of French constancy—had never closed 
for more than three long years! The name of this young officer was 
Henri Vernay, and he was hastening to Paris, determined that the hos- 
tility of Madeleine’s father should no longer be a bar to his dearest wishes. 
Not that he had come back any richer than he went—few do who seek their 
fortunes in Algeria—but having reason to think from Madeleine’s letters 
that all was not going well with Dominique Pascal, he trusted that he 
might now succeed in making the old jeweller listen to his suit. 

' Everything, dearest Henri,” she wrote, “leads me to believe that 
my father’s affairs are in a very precarious condition. I am sure that he 
has had great losses, though he has never acknowledged the fact even to 
me; but there is a feverish restlessness in everything he says and does 
which convinces me that money is at the bottom of his trouble; for 
money has always been the subject that has chiefly occupied his thoughts. 
By accident, too, I have discovered that he has been speculating in a new 
lottery which has lately been established, I entered his bureau suddenly, 
a few days since, not thinking he was there, and heard him repeating the 
numbers of a heap of tickets which were lying before him, ik on whi 
I observed the words ‘ Loterie des Lingots d'Or.” Hearing me approach, 
he shuffled away the tickets, and shutdown his desk, speaking to, me 
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y on some very indifferent sub evident désire to remove 
, icion I mi Ar aanve entertained Ane iy esc of he was en- 
ed in. None but desperate people ar mere éto gamible in’ these 
g, and, therefore, it is that I fear. * * *”° 
are over this letter-as he was traversing the Rue de Rome, on 

to the office of the diligence which was to convey him to Paris, 
fears ay’s attention was caught by one of the fie Y affiches of the 
identical’ lottery of which Madeleine had written. it was placarded 

the door of a marchand de tabac, an agent of the enterprise. 

~ Veriay paused to read it, and while doing so a thought struck him. 

, If hg a thing were to be! But, no—impossible—seven million 
tickets. ” Bah! At any rate I want a cigar.” And he entered the shop. 

Having filled his case, a single franc remained out of the five-franc- 

which he had taken from his portemonnaie ; he was balancing the 
in on his finger, as if he hardly knew what to do with it, when the 
demoiselle du comptoir, a pretty dark-eyed Provengale, said to him, 
ee z-vous acheter f ‘autres, monsieur ? 
_"*"® Merci, mademoiselle, j’en ai assez,” was the reply. 

“Dans ce cas-la,” said the Marseillaise, wishing to make a little more 
wish out of the handsome young officer, ‘dans ce cas-li prenez done 
un beau billet de loterie; ga vous portera bonheur! Regardez, j je n'ai 
que-ceci! C'est le dernier. On va tout-de-suite au tira 
, “T may as well light my cigar with it,” said Vernay, aughing, as he 
tliréw the’ franc on the counter, and twisted the bit of paper up like a 
match. 

“ Keep the ticket,” said'the girl, with a serious air; ‘‘ there is no say 
What may happen. Notre Dame de la Garde, who brought you mak 
into pa may watch over you hereafter.” 

It is a little too abd for the middle of the nineteenth century,” 
tho t Vernay; but he took the pious little Provengale’s advice, and 
é paper into his cigar-case ; then, saluting her very courteously, he 

tthe shop, and proceeded on his destination. 








fh many delays—each of them a mortal agony to Dominique Pascal 
=the eh for drawing the lottery arrived. 
clock was the hour appointed for the ceremony to take place at 
the ‘he hotel of the minister of finance, in the Rue de Rivoli; but by the 
jeweller’s nervous restlessness it might well have been su posed that he 
ted’ it ‘when the day broke; for at that hour he sallied forth and 
peed the Tong arcade for full three hours before even the meanest commis 
the establishment made his appearance. He became conscious at last 
of the absurdity of exposing himself to observation, and took refuge in a 
hard by, but after a vain attempt to swallow the breakfast set before 
, the to eat nearl choking him, he left it untouched, and 
ng into the gardens of the Tuileries, where again he resumed his walk 
u “and down the Avenue des Feuillants. From this place he could see 
what was | oing on the grille, without being himself noticed, and 
much interrogation of his watch, and glances innumerable towards 
ie door of the Hotel des Finances, the clock struck half-past twelve, the 
| ‘were slowly thrown back, and the people, who had begun to 
gather in large satchel ‘under the arcade, suaied eagerly -~ the court- 
Nov.—vVoL. XCUI. NO. COCLXXI. 
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yard. With the contradiction which is inherent in our nature, no sooner 
wae. £8? Sennett offered than Dominique Pascal hesitated to take 
advantage of it. would have given, had he possessed it, a large sum 
the respite of a month, a week, or even a day. Up to this moment 
had been all confidence; but now that the question was to be irre- 
vocably Be these mes assailed by fone ain’ hefare a 7 oe exist- 
. ou might be more if he waited 
he was and heard ay a accidentally; but then i pictured to 
himself the dreary blank if no news came, and this last fancy so stung him 
to the quick, that he at once threw aside all further hesitation, and rushed 
to join the crowd, his hension being now lest he should be too late. 
Forcing his way through the dense mass as it rolled onward, he entered the 
large hall where the lottery was to be drawn, and took up a position be- 
tween two windows from whence he could see everything, without himself 


Wing seer 

apparatus for drawing the prizes was simple enough. It consisted 
of a large cylinder, in which were seven separate compartments, filled 
with small rouleaux numbered from zero to nine, inclusive, each compart- 
ment holding ten or twelve series of numbers. Behind these divisions 
were stationed seven boys of twelve years of age, from the Institution 
Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles, and, 7 a surcroit de precaution, each 
of these children wore a bandage over his eyes, to convince the spectators 
that if they had not been blind it was impossible they could see. At one 
extremity of the cylinder was a handle by which it was turned, and at 
each revolution one of the boys dipped his hand into the compartment 
before him, and drew out a sngle rouleau with its enclosed number, 
which he held up for everybody to see. This number was also proclaimed 
to the public, and the same process was repeated all along the line, the 
numbers being read off from right to left to determine their value. 

Before the drawing began, a functionary in full costume read the pro- 
gramme of the lottery, and explained certain details respecting the 
method employed, which satisfied every one that the chances were the 
same for all. This ended, the chief’ official present exclaimed, ‘ Mes- 
sieurs, on va au tirage,” and a dead silence reigned through the place. 

The official who had charge of the handle of the cylinder then whirled 
it round, checking it pi when in full career, and at the same time 
locking the mechanism. The boy on the right put out his hand, drew 
forth a rouleau, opened it, and showed the contents: it was No. 2. 

A low murmur was heard throughout the assembly; all who had 
tickets exceeding two millions were included in the n rs that were to 
follow; amongst them was Dominique Pascal. It was the initial of the 
series on which his hopes were built. 

Again the cylinder went round, and No, 4 appeared. It destroyed the 
hopes of thousands, but. increased his chance. At the third revolution 
No. 2 was repeated; and at the fourth No. 1 came up. Here were 
already four numbers out of the seven on which his very existence 
depe His heart beat audibly, and he for breath. No. 8 

wed. there was a ringing in his ears—his eyes were dazzled—he 
could scarcely believe what he saw. Five numbers were his! The 
cylinder turned again; the sixth boy opened his rouleau ; it held No. 4. 
Domitiqee P almost screamed for joy; but his emotion was unno- 
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ticed amidst the conflicting passions of those around him. ‘There now 
remained but one number more to be drawn. ‘The perspiration oozed 
from the palms of ‘his hands—he looked round, and speaking aloud, as if 
every man near him were his friend, exclaimed, “Ca sera & moi! j'ai 
encore une chance !” 

« Et moi aussi,” said a voice at his elbow; it was that of a man whom 
he knew, and bitterly hated—one who had already thwarted a commer- 
cial speculation that was to have restored his fortune. Dominique Pascal 
set his teeth and clenched his hands in silent agony. If he were to lose 
it after all, and this detested wretch to win! 

For the last time the cylinder revolved: it stopped with a sharp click, 
and Dominique Pascal felt as if a pistol were being pointed at his head : 
once more the vouleau was raised and opened. “No. 8!” he shouted. 

It was a mistake—the number was 9. 

He turned round fiercely on his rival, who had simultaneously done 
the same, and both stood glaring at each other, while with a calm voice 
the official, whose duty it was, declared that, ‘‘ Le Numero 2,421,849, 
a gagné le gros prix de un million!” But no ery of exultation arose in 
the hall; the winner, whoever he might be, was not present. 

Then might have been seen on each man’s face the expression of every 
emotion, save that in which triumph had any share. 

Some laughed, bitterly enough; but still they laughed. Others gulped 
down their disappointment; some looked angrily about, seeking the 
wearer of a smilin g face, to fix a quarrel on him; others burst into 
tears. Heavy groans, deep sighs, and stifled maledictions were heard 
on all sides; and the blousards, of whom there were hundreds in the 
hall, murmured against the authorities: ‘C'est l’gouvernem’nt qui l’a 
empoché, ca gagne toujours com’ ga!” 

The multitude, however, remained quiet, waiting for the prizes that 
were yet to be drawn; and bewildered, taintinll yet still expectant, 
Dominique Pascal waited too! 

‘The same formalities were repeated, and with every number that fol- 
lowed a hope was crushed. One by one he saw the great prizes escape 
his grasp. Nothing now could redeem his position—not even the accu- 
mulation of all that remained. Yet until the last wretched prize of a hun- 
dred francs was declared he kept his post, for misery had so stupified him 
that even that pitiful sum seemed an object worth coveting. 

At length he heard the announcement, “Le tirage est fait,” and 
woke to the complete consciousness of his situation. He rushed from the 
hall like a madman, and sped towards the river ! 


It was a gloomy afternoon, about the middle of October, when Henri 
Vernay, who had only an hour before arrived in Paris, was hastenin 
along the Quai du Louvre, on his way to the Rue de la Paix. He ha 
fest reached the further angle of the Pont National, when a man without 

is hat came tearing out of the Gardens of the Tuileries, and, making for 

the bridge, dashed against Vernay, and drove him almost over the bat- 

tlement. Sudden as was the shock and imperfect the light, the young 

officer immediately recognised Dominique Pascal; but the frantic specu- 

lator was too dad excited to take heed of anything he met, and, shaking 

off the hand that was stretched to detain him, made but one leap across 
T2 
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the trottoir, and, without a moment’s pause, flung himself over the 
pet headlong into the Seine, , Vernay, with rapid presence of mind, 
farting at once to the side of the bridge, and looking over, saw the 
body of. the unfortunate man — through the arch and. hurried down 
the river. Maimed as he was, with his lk en still in a sling, he did not 
stop for an instant to consider the: consequences, but rushing with the 
speed of light along the quay, cleared the battlement at a favourable point, 
and before the current had carried Pascal below the spot he had reached, 
was struggling in the waters to save the unfortunate man, It. was a. mo- 
ment of extreme danger; a step further and his own life was not worth 
a pin’s. fee. But before the tide swept him off his feet. he had firmly 
seized the body, and an eddy setting towards the shore and assisting his 
efforts, he dragged. it into.a place of safety. A number of people were 
soon! collected on the quay, who lent their aid, and the. body,was taken 
on, board, the floating baths immediately above the bridge, Vernay follow- 
_ing in,a,state of the utmost anxiety. | 
8 ‘the‘aid of prompt assistance the jeweller, after a short time, b 
Nolabeve symptoms of returning animation; he sighed heavily. several 
times and then opened his eyes, and after staring round with a dull; vacant 
look, exclaimed : 
“Numero deux millions, quatre cent vingt et un mille, huit, cent 
quarante neuf!” : 
‘¢J’parie,’’ said one of the bystanders, “que c’t: hom’ la a fait faute 
et midi a-la lot’rie !” 
.eBy degrees Dominique Pascal recovered, and at length, when left alone 
with Vernay,he became aware that it was to his gallant exertions, he 
owed his life. . 
C'est. un triste cadeau que vous m’avez fait, monsieur,” he said, with 
‘a dejected, air: ‘je suis un homme ruiné; la loterie m’a ‘tout mangé. 
heur,au| Numero 2,421,849! malheur, et triple malheur !”’ 
-i:| Vernay endeavoured to console him, but all his efforts were vain. 
il) €J’ai tout, risqué, tout perdu!” was his constant exclamation ; ‘‘j’avais 
tant de chances,——et, voila ce misérable numero qui 1’a gagné!’’ 
»f What, number did you say it was?” asked Vernay, who. till. that 
moment. had thought. of nothing but calming the jeweller’s despair. 
Dominique. Pascal repeated it with a bitter oath. ) 
'“ Stay!” exclaimed Vernay, hastily. “I bought.a single ticket with 
‘@ great many figures on it. What’s this?” 
. He} took, @ paper from his cigar-case, where it still lay rolled up as he 
had thrust it there. 
Dominique Pascal snatched it. from his hands, unrolled it eagerly, 
gazed at.it for an instant, uttered a cry of joy, and fainted where. he sat. 
The ticket. was numbered 2,421,849. 


Dominique Pascal has. recovered his credit :, with half, the amount of 
the lottery-ticket, which Mee prem gave him, he is quietly putting 
his affairs. in order; the other half is the trousseau of eleine Pascal, 
who is next month to be married to Henri Vernay. 
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owT ae slow progress of affairs, and the ‘resultless achievements of the 
imilitary in Kaffirland, have led many to entertain feelings of the greatest 
og ity-as to the why and whioeedbes of so deplorable and so unequal 

‘war, and to’ harbour the most gloomy apprehensions as to the results. 
The bold and - active Kaffir, it was said, was never to be met hand to 
hand; as a nation, he never presented himself in the battle-field; nor 
was ‘he 'to be found in his own mountain recesses. There were no 
¢trongholds nor'citadels to capture or to hold, no towns or treasuries to 
kéep' as hostages. There was nothing to indicate a termination to this 
phantom war: Yet the Kaffir was here, there, and everywhere. If 
there were homsteads to rifle, or cattle to drive off, there the Kaffir 
would be found sooner or later; if there were provisions on the way, or 
a few colonial waggons, or a stray traveller or two, or a hasty govern- 
ment despatch, they were sure to meet the Kaffir, and to suffer robbery 
and death at his savage-hands. If, hunted from rock to rock, a band of 
these ferocious savages were brought to bay, like a horde of wolves sur- 
rounded by a pack of hounds, a still more numerous party would dis- 
‘perse themselves in the rear of the armed hunters of men, devoting’ every 
thing in their reach to fire, spear, or plunder. The Kaffirs, in fact; were 
a host ;* their numbers, increased by the adhesion of Hottentots, Bush- 
men, and other discontented and plunder-loving tribes, so far outstripped 
that of the small bands of assailants, that, avoiding the open field'and 
the fair combat, discipline had no advantage over them, and even 
military science and tactics were for once set at nought. 

* But this is a state of things very easy to understand. The whdle lies 
T's nutshell: the strength and persistance of a savage, but a brave and 
enterprising people, was miscalculated, and the forces employed agaitist 
them were totally inadequate to their subjection or their dispersion: This 
state of things is being rapidly ameliorated ; reinforcements are on the 
way to the Cape of Good Hope from almost every direction, and in ‘con- 
siderable numbers. The Kaffirs will then be driven from the lands which 
they plundered from the Hottentot. This seems to be a very severe 
reprisal, a grievous thing to do; but there is no alternative ; there is no 
Subjecting a savage without a home or a fixed station, and who has 
always a hostile spear or gun in his hand. Such a dangerous member 
of fhe human society must be driven to beyond the confines of peace 
and industry—of a civilisation in which he cannot be led to take'a part. 
““But where are the limits of expulsion to cease ?” cries out one party. 
“Where are we to place the boundaries of our South African posses- 





* “The movement of a body of these savages through the land,” says Mrs. 
Ward, “may be likened to a ‘rushing and a mighty wind.’ On they sweep— 
like ‘a blast—filling the air with a strange whirr, reminding one, on a grand scale, 
ofa flight of locusts. An officer of rank, during the Kaffir war of 1835, was riding 
with a body of troops across the pountey. when suddenly his attention was 
arrested by a cloud of dust; then a dark, silent mass appeared, and lo! a multi- 
tude of beings, more resembling demons than men, rushed past. There were no 
Noises, no sound of footsteps, nothing but the shiver of the assagays which 
gleamed as they dashed onwards.” 
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sions?” cries out another. _“‘ Wherever they are placed, it will only be 
the same scene enacted over again,” adds a third; “ And with results 
the more disastrous as the boundaries are extended, and the consequent 
means of defence are expensive and weak,” continues a still more de- 


sponding fourth. | 
This is not, however, taking the capabilities of South Africa, the 
ition of existing colonies, the situation of the Kaffirs, the movements 
of the revolted Boors, and the progress of geographical discovery, into 
fair and just, still less intelligent or comprehensive, consideration. 

In the first , Kaffirland is situated directly between Cape Colony 
and Port Natal, the land communication and gradual approximation of 
which two settlements are thus intercepted and 4 ces by the interval 
between them being occupied by a predatory and hostile race; a state of 

ings which never could be tolerated aie any circumstances. The 

also oe the ee of the "paca: between the two colonies, 
rendering a wreck upon that of the coast dangerous to the survivors, 
and attended with wach re ia of propert “7 This, considering the 
short distance of East London, at Buffalo ak and Port Natal, is nei- 
ther a politic nor a proper state of things. The fertile valley of the 
Orange River, and the settlements gradually spreading along the banks 
of the most distant tributaries of that river, called the ‘ Sovereignty,” 
and the settlements in what is called British Kaffraria, envelop, with the 
new settlement of Port Natal and the eastern lands of the Cape colony, 
nearly the whole of the Kaffirland as in a net, and it is totally inconsistent 
with the peaceful occupation of remote tracts of land or pasture, or with 
the pursuit of any branch of industry apart from towns or forts, that 
there should be permanently Slowuted. in the very heart of a young but 
progressive civilisation, rapidly spreading itself in every possible direction, 
a labour-hating, plunder-loving, reckless horde of savages. One point 
to the north-eastward remains as yet totally unoccupied, and it really 
seems as if it had been left on purpose for the retreat to their own original 
lands, ‘and to regions more removed from a progressive civilisation, of a 
tribe of intruding marauders. 

But it might be asked, supposing the Kaffirs, or some of the more un- 
tameable tribes of Kaffirland, pacts Ths to Caffraria of old, the country of 
their forefathers,* as must ultimately be the case, what is to be done with 
the territory till then occupied by a predatory race? The riches of 
the Kaffirs, from ill-gotten wealth, consisted in herds of cattle and 
fields of millet. The land they occupied must be eminently fertile in 
pasturage, or when these tribes drove the aborigines before them they 
would not have selected Kaffirland as their resting-place, if it had not 
been the tract which they found in the course of their invasion to be best 
adapted to their wants and their modes of life. So wealthy is the Kaffir, 
and so as by race in comparison with men more fallen in con- 
dition, that he can afford to keep the remnants of eight pry Nee 

1 





nations in bondage and in slavery under the common name of Fingoes— 
* The Arabian rs comprehended the whole of the interior of Africa 
under the name or Caffraria. Subsequently, geographers limited the 


term to the whole tract of country extending from the Mozambique to the frontier 
of the Cape territory. It is of the Caffres of Old Caffraria that Santos writes, 
not of the tribes settled in the Amatola. Jt 
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ie a ea ie ater te ustiee, mercy, 
or even life; a term, in fact, very synonymous to that of slave, as under- 


stood in. some of the southern states of the Union. Kaffirland would thus, 
as a.pastoral country at all events, be to the other colonies what many 
ea arma are to the more prosperous and populous settlements. 
it, does not appear that Kaffirland is solely a mountain and pastoral 
.* Its mineral wealth or resources have not been fully explored.t 
Rivers. of moderate. longth. take their rise in the hilly regions to flow 
downwards.to the sea, and the course of their valleys must present a soil 
and lands available to cultivation, forming also the nucleus of useful set- 
tlements. on the coast, easy of approach, and hence so many new openings 
to commerce. ? 
‘The resources of Kaffirland are, indeed, far greater than is generally 
capposed. The soil is argillaceous, tempered with fine sand, and very 
The whole surface, and even the tops of mountains, are covered 
wah woods, shrubs, grass, and other vegetables, never naked and parched, 
except in uncommonly dry seasons. The proximity of snow mountains 
ensures a temperate climate. The woods, plains, and rocks, abound m 
yaluable wild animals, the rivers with birds and fish, and the coast teemis 
with fish and shell-fish. Elks grow very | ; one of them affords 
more meat than two oxen, and they are easily taken. Wild horeas, 
‘_ gebras, and buffaloes, are met with. The different sorts of bucks, some 
of which dwell on plains and some in woods, abound, as do also covered 
varieties of goats on the mountains. It is in this respect in Kaffirland as 
Mr. Gordon Cumming has described of other parts of South Afriea 
There are also wild hogs. Among the birds are ostriches, geese, ducks, 
doves, herons, coots, &e. Land and water turtles are eat by 
the natives. Thunberg enumerates a variety of edible and medicinal 
plants, rocts of irises, figs, wild chestnuts, &. Among the more re- 
markable trees are the black iron wood, yellow wood, red pear-tree, 
bucker-tree, red alder, ash, wild catjepiring (used for clubs), the assagay- 
tree (curtisia faginea), the geelhout, &c. ‘The mesembryanthema and 
salsola obtain the size of shrubs, and are called canna bushes in the 
country. 
i At the Cape, all traces of animated nature are in the dry season obli- 





be .* “The Caffres,” says the Reverend Father Joano dos Santos, whose work was 
pointe in. 1684, “ being naturally idle and averse from labour, constantly pitch 

their residence on spots productive of abundance as the means of support.”— 
“The Caffres,” said the celebrated botanist and traveller Thunberg, “inhabit the 
most delightful meadows that can be imagined along the coast.” 

t The mountainous portions of Kaffirland appear to be composed chiefly of 
sandstone, resting on a base of granite; the infericr hills are composed of 
compact or slaty schistus. This is precisely the formation in which gold may be 
expected to be found, if sought for in the detritus or alluvium washed down by 
the rains and frequent thunder-storms, more especially at the bottom of gullies, or 
im, the. beds of mountain torrents, or of rivulets and rivers. Everywhere, already, 
it is known that iron-ores are abundant. Silver and lead ores have been discovered 
to the eastward, and abundance of copper ores in the Dammara country, whence 
are brought fine specimens of malachite. “Ere many years,” says rs. Ward, 

“have we may find the wealth of Africa appreciated, and her mines 
worked by scientific men, and intelligent mechanics of England.” ‘The societies 
at home are already alive to the value of Mr. Bain’s qumgperel ie cwrtined = 
the botanist, the naturalist, the artist—in short, all who are en 
severing—must reap the reward of their exeftions in this vast ald 0 8 foe Oni 


portant, and profitable discoveries. 
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terated frémy: the: karoos, er:plains, and: the withered remains of the:fig- 
land, other. succulent plants, sparingly scattered over the surface, 
»:under) the feet, and seem, from - os and — of 
vegetable Jife, to maintain a perpetual struggle for existence. how- 
ever, some partial: thunder-storm should burst upon this desert, the bulbs 
ee and the leaves to push through the moistened clay,—the 
creeps along the surface,—the ice-plant glistens in the sun,— 
and the hemanthus spreads with wonderful rapidity its broad leaves along 
the as if to throw a protecting cover over the little moisture’ the 
has received, and to defend it from the sun. . As by successive 
rains the soil gets more and more loosened, other plants at length appear 
above it, and in a few days the void waste is covered with ia delete 
green clo Not Jong after, thousands and thousands of flowers 
endmel ithe -whole surface; the mild mid-day sun expands the radiated 
crowns of the mesem themums and gortinia, and the young green of 
thie’ plants: is| almost hidden by the sduiia colours of their full-blown 
flowers;| while: the. whole air is filled with the most: fragrant odour. 
'Phis-odour is more particularly delightful when, after a calm day, the sun 
declines, and the warm breath of the flowers rests quietly on the sbi. At 
this time Lichenstein describes the whole dreary desert as transformed into 
one:cdntinued garden of flowers ; the colonist, with his herds and his flocks, 
leaves:the snowy mountains, and, descending into theyplain, there finds a 
plentiful. and wholesome supply of food for the animals, while troops of 
the tall ostrich and the wandering antelope, driven also from the heights, 
share the repast and enliven the scene. ‘The winter, which is the rainy 
‘season atthe Cape, is in Kaffirland the driest, but rain is far. more 
plentiful in: the: latter ; and while the country being in general. consider- 
ably elevated. above the level of the sea, and much colder than, from its 
nearness to! the tropic, might be expected, it is also much: more fertile, 
and vegetation is much more continuous than at the Cape. There is 
also dittledifference with respect to cold between winter and summer; 
‘and iftsdmetimes the green leaves of some trees do not look so bright and 
dively:in. winter, itis more for want of rain than on account ofthe cold. 
‘The eountry is remarkably healthy. 
| [Thecehief exports from the Cape are wool and wine, with: hides, tallow, 
and salted ‘beef, goat skins, corn, and butter. The exports of wool, are 
iucreasing rapidly, those of wine decreasing. In 1827, only 44,441 Ibs. of 
wool werevexported ; in 1846, 3,000,000 lbs. ; while. the -wine -had>de- 
ereased in the same period from 740,000 to 185,000. gallons. Tlie 
whale fishery, which was formerly pursued with success, has also declined ; 
but the:amount of shipping belonging to the colony has more than 
doubled! in ‘the last ten years. The Cape also supplied various articles 
of provision and refreshment. to ships sailing between Europe and. the 
EastIndies.. 

Whatever pocomeres in these respects that the Cape enjoys, Kafhr- 
land: ‘might: be made to participate in as the chief source of ‘supply. 
ba admirably adapted for agricultural: purposes, niay be bought. at 

Sia ios. to 101. ; ‘heifers from II. snspescneie ee ; sindisneciap 
sheep: stock for 7s. 6d.» 

Bh es European wheat and: barley, which thrive well) and the 9 various 
sg a ‘vines, flax: yields, two, crops in. the iyedt, and. herp) is 

dian corn grows. well, and. cottom: and. coffée,, rice: and 
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been introduced, but» ise best at Port Natal: Almost 
of | and the chief: vegetables have been long intro» 


all:the seeds 
duced, and thrive well. Aloes are cultivated as'a ‘medicine, and yield 

derable profit; and the silkworm has :also been introduced... The 
niulberry-tree grows spontaneously on the coast of Kaffirland. . 
oifFrees. of-immense size, in clumps or in avenues, of oak, pine, chestnut, 


* 


and'others of European origin, point out at a distance the habitation. of 
the vine-planter.. The orange, the lemon, the guava, the pomegranate, 
and ‘many other tropical fruits, mingle with those of Europe in their 
orchards, and-their gardens are abundantly stocked with all the useful 
salpery vegetables. Their extensive vineyards are enclosed generally 
with. thick and lofty screens of oak, which part with their leaves only 
three'months in the year in the Cape, in Kaffirland not at all, and these 
trees) throw out annual shoots of ten or twelve feet in length. The 
“rows are sometimes of quince, pomegranate, and even of myrtle. 
dn:deseribing one of these comfortable retreats, Lichenstein says: ‘ Its 
situation under the lofty, steep, and craggy mountains, the bright 
ofthe: broad avenues of old oak, the excellently-husbanded pastures anid 
vorn-fields, the nicely-dressed vineyards, orchards, and orangeries; the 
sight.of numberless well-fed cattle, and the widely-extended circle of neat 
_ buildings for barns, stables, wine-presses, and workshops, formed alto- 
gether a most delightful assemblage of objects. Easy attluence, rational 
utility, prudent caution, and mii eheeiion to everything being eb in 
the: most exact order, were everywhere conspicuous throughout this little 
domain.” . | 
Phe Corn-boors, as they are called, live mostly on freehold estates, and 
até in general a very wealthy people. Many of them are substantial 
farmers, who can send to the capital 4000 or 5000 bushels of wheat an- 
aually, besides their own supply, which is not trifling, and that. of their 
neighbours, who content themselves with grazing cattle. Their houses 
arej'generally, much inferior to those of the Wine-boor, and they dre 
usually ‘to be known by six or eight trees, generally oak, which look as af 
they were placed there merely to show, by their freshness and Juxuriance 
of. growth, that the owners might have others in different parts of their 
peclaives) 5 they had not predetermined that it should not be so.. ‘The 
wineyard of the Corn-boor is the only patch he has enclosed, unless :he 
‘should have—which is not alway the case—a small garden, or an orchand 
oforanges, peaches, and the more common fruits of the country. The 
Wée-boor,' or grazier, is more slothful, and a great deal more savage than 
‘the: Corn-boor. He generally possesses a tract of not less than 5000 
actes,» and consequently has no neighbours within miles of him. His 
hovel, generally perched upon an eminence that no hostile attack may :be 
made upon it unperceived, whether by man or beast, has neither tree nor 
shrub near it. e few straw huts, with a number of Hottentot women 
and #hildren, naked or half clothed in sheep-skins, are the principal ob- 
jects that attract the eye. Between these huts and the boor’s house, is 
‘the'pen dr kraal, in which the cattle and sheep are shut up at night, to 
protect! them from Kaffirs\and wild animals. The Vee-boor is a dirt 
fellow, and his house is not kept clean, nor his children. properly siidenia, 
-yetihe is' probably the owner of 500 or 600 head of cattle, and of 4000 or 
‘5000-sheep. “Takingione class with another, the wealthiest. gentleman 
‘farmer ‘in England cannot ‘be more independent than some of these old 
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mm in South Africa. They visit their friends, or go to 
or market in covered with tents, and drawn by stx or 
ahs heavens oll thoy drive-vitting- 40 the Sent oon, nicre by exer- 
cise of a 7m. by the rein—guiding them with wonderful dex- 
terity at a ee an or up and down the 
steep and stony passes of high and rugged hills. There is not one of these 
elasses of colonists that would not thrive in Kaffirland, and to whom that 
eountry does not hold out greater ises of success than near the Cape. 
Were the settlers in Kaffirland to be of British descent we might also ex- 
pect to witness, even in the grazier, a closer approximation to the cleanliness, 
industry, and well-being of the French Protestant wine-planter, than to the 
indolent, smoking, sulky Vee-boor. Exemption from taxation, and every 
other possible immunity, for a certain period, should be given to the new 
colonist, so as to induce as large a population as possible to settle in Kaffir- 
land. It would be at first, as in Sir Harry Smith’s — a kind of 
military tenure, but the more perfect the subjugation of the country, and 
the breaking up and dispersion of the tribes, the less future expense would 
there be in keeping up military establishments. The frontier line ‘to the 
north-eastward appears to be marked by nature, as stretching from Port 
Natal, or from Delagoa Bay, to the head tributaries of the Orange River. 
: There are many—missionaries, lovers of peace and zealous in the pro- 
of Christian civilisation—philanthropists and chivalrous protec- 
tors of the aborigines, who would never abandon the hopes of civilising 
the ‘Kaffir, or cede his territorial rights.* Such perseverance is truly 





bg so-called Kaffirs, or “infidels,” are probably the indigenous race of 
Eastern Africa. There does not appear much foundation for imagining them to be 
derived in any way from Arabian blood. They are circumcised; eat no fish, nor 
fowl, nor unclean beasts, as they are called; live much on milk and millet. The 
head of these people, like that of Europeans, presents a raised arch; the nose, far 
from being flat, approaches the hooked form; they have, however, the Negro’s 
thick lips, and the large buttocks of the Hottentots; a brown or iron-grey com- 
eae appears to separate them again from the Negro. “Their figures,” says 
“are the noblest that my eye ever gazed upon; their movements the most 
and their attitudes the proudest, standing like forms of monumental 
” Dr. Pritchard says, ‘The Kaffirs are distinguished from both Hottentots 
and Negroes by some striking characteristics, while in other important particulars 
all these races partake of a common character. Nothing, however, can be further 
from the truth than the idea entertained by some, that they are of Arabian origin.” 
Professor Lichenstein says, “The universal characteristics of this great nation 
consist in an external form and figure varying exceedingly from the other nations of 
” Dr. Knox designates the Kaffirs as a warlike, bold, and active race of men, 
well armed, accustumed to war; though somewhat feeble in their arms, yet strongl 
set upon their limbs, exceedingly daring, and accustomed to act in bodies; dar 
as Negroes nearly, yet not Negroes; finer made in the limbs, and with more energy; 
head, perhaps, a little better than the Negro, or even as good as can be found 
in. any dark race. “ The Kaffirs,” says the same writer, elsewhere, “ are closely allied 
the Negro race, and probably graduate, as it were, into them; for, as Nature has 
formed many races of white men whose physical organisation and mental disposi- 
tion differ widely from each other, so also has she formed the swarthy world. It is 
not necessary, neither, perhaps, is it all correct, to calla Kaffir a Negro, or a Negro 
a Kaflir; neither are the Kaffirs degenerated Bedouins, nor well-fed Hottentots, 
nor Saxons turned black by the sun, nor Arabs, nor Carthagenians, I would as 
soon say they were the ten lost tribes. ‘All these theories aré on a par, and are 
worthy of each other, but not worthy of any notice.” And then again he says, 
at their skulls, their limbs, their elongated narrow feet, at once Aistin- 
shable from all other races of men, “ Hrenything iasyetery here. Let us hope 
hat some scientific man will favour mankind with a correct history of the race 
béfore’ their final extinction.” BING 
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iseworthy, and it is still to be that while rebel Hottentots are 

eri itdisks to thse dboglaneny ts Bushmen and Fi are at once 
emancipated and humanised, that the greater portion of the Kaffirs, hum- 
bled at last by a peckenand and disastrous war, will come round toa 
better state of things. prospect held out by the past is, however, it 
must be acknowledged, very unpromising. The character of the Kaffir 
appears to have been the same ever since the first European settlements 
atthe Cape. Dos Santos describes the original Kaffirs of Eastern Ethi- 
opia, at the time of the first Portuguese settlements on that coast, as 
aie ore ing the most abominable crimes; as — immersed in 
sensuality, and indulging in the grossest superstitions. un of 
the Kaffirs, in the time of the Dutch, that they made no ena of 
murdering a Christian, for the sake of getting the iron from off the wheels 
of his waggon, which they forge and grind to make heads for their 
javelins. ‘These Kaffirs, a few years before, had murdered Hi 
and some of his company, who, in order to barter for elephants’ teeth, 
had travelled into the country of the Kaffirs and Tambuki. 

if On the limited habitable territory of the Cape of Good Hope,” 
writes, Dr. Knox, in his work on the “Races of Men,” “ shut in’ by 
deserts and by the sea, lived, when the Saxon Hollander first landed 
there, two races of men, as distinct from each other as ean be well ima- 

med—the Hottentot, or Bosjeman (Bushman), and the Amakoso Kaflir 
Amakusah—the word ‘ Ama,’ like the Arab ‘ Ban’ or ‘ Ben,’ is equiva~ 
lent to tribe or family : thus, Amakusah, or the Kusah, Kosah, or Koso 
Kaffirs (for we meet it spelt each way), Amakusah, as given by Dr. 
Pritchard, being evidently the correct orthography; Amazulah, the 
Zulab, Zoolu, or Zulu Kaffirs ; Amathymba, or Tambuki, the Thymba 
Kaffirs ; Amapunda, the Punda or Ponda Kaffirs). To these was added 
athird—the Saxon Hollander. What time the Bosjeman child of ‘the 
desert had hunted these desert and arid regions, for what period the 
Hottentot had listlessly tended his flocks of fat-tailed sheep, how lon 
the bold Kaffir had herded his droves of cattle, cannot now be ascertai 
The Saxon Hollander found them there 300 years ago, as they are now 
im respect of physical structure and mental qualifications; inferior races, 
whom he drove before him, exterminating and enslaving the coloured 
man ; destroying mercilessly the wi/de which nature had placed there, 
and, with the wilde, ultimately the coloured man, in harmony with all 
around him—antagonistic, it is true, but still in harmony to a certain 
extent; flon-progressive; races which mysteriously had run their course, 
reaching the time appointed for their destruction.” 

Aceording to Le Valliant, the Kaffirs did not settle in the eastern 
tract, or the’ seaboard of actual Kaffirland, till so late as in 1794 or 1795. 
Dr, Knox says, that it is only since 1817 that they have acquired horses 
and fire-arms, “The fate of the Kaffir race,” adds the doctor, “ is cer- 
tain, but centuries may e before their final destruction ; in the mean 
time’ they may retire within the tropics, where, in all probability, the 


white man may not be able to follow—as a ueror, at least. is 
the retreat of the Kaflir, within the tropics, he came; to that 
again must he retire, or perish.”’ 


‘Though the publications on the Cape colony,” says Mrs. Ward, “ are 
already so numerous, and they all, more or less, profess to describe the 
native inhabitants, it is certain that we yet know very little of their real 
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eter; more especially of the character of the Kaffirs,, These are 
| et ag an rbori ag jee yams ea yay Th 

sither the one nor the other. They are, intruders on_ the oe 
ey ‘sean ; their habits are the most savage imaginable ;*_ their 
ry is well known to all who have been unfortunate, enough .to 
come in contact with them; and the conversions effected among them, 
in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, have no other existence than in 
the warm imaginations of the well-meaning, but ill-informed, members 
of missionary societies. What converts there are, are principally from 
the despised slaves of the haughty Kaffirs, the Fingoes.”’ 

All but the most perverted testimonies go to show that in the fron- 
tier forays and border maraudings that were continually taking place 
between the Kaffirs and the Boors, that the Kaffirs were always the first 
aggressors, and that the commandos of burghers were nothing more than 
despoiled farmers and graziers, united in a body to visit the haunts of 
thé Kaffir robber, and compel him, by force of arms, to disgorge his 
under. When the Kaffirs became so bold as to venture upon war 
gainst the colony, and actually to attempt to carry Graham’s Town, in 
1819, then it was found necessary to define a clear line of territorial 
boundary ; no residential interference was allowed on either side, and a 
kind of premium was placed upon robbery, by taking from the settler 
the right _to seize upon the plunder of the Kaffirs. At the same time, 
the British parliament voted 50,000/., and sent out 4000 emigrants to 
eccupy the frontier. Fourteen years of peace had barely given pros- 

rity to this new colony, than the Kafbrs invaded the territory in a 

ost. The British territory was completely overrun and despoiled, num- 
bers of lives were lost, and 300,000/. worth of the settlers’ property was 
wasted or driven off. The assagay and the torch did their deadly work 
most effectually. Sir Benjamin d’Urban, who was governor at this 
périod, was soon forced to admit that the expulsion of the Kaffirs from 
the fastnesses of the Amatola mountains was indispensable to the safety 
ted Barenent peace and welfare of the colony. But this was far too 
resolute a proceeding to meet with favourable reception at home. The 
‘pseudo-sentimental school, which converts a Borneo pirate into a peaceful 
and intelligent yachtsman, a treacherous Kaffir into a black Daphnis, and 
every savage into a brother, would not hear of such a, wholesale dis- 
peer of amiable banditti from their picturesque mountain fastnesses. 
ir Andrew Stockenstrom was appointed governor, with the view to 
winning over the Kaffirs by concession and kindness. The portion of 
their country which was taken in the war of 1834, lying between the 
Great, Fish and Keiskamma rivers, was restored to them, and the Kaftirs 
were, actually shielded and protected in their predatory habits)by a 
system of registration tickets. The frontier line not only continued, 
under this system of conciliation, to be a constant scene of petty. warfare 


* Even in their hunting expeditions, the Kaffirs exhibit a peculiarity which 
goes far to that the sight of blood renders them unna y ferocious, At 
the de a jackal, a buck, or any large ewhich they have'run down,’ each 
hunter, presses on to give a last stab at victim, even, after death.,; Captain 
Harris alludes to this act of ferocity in his “ Sporting Expedition in,Africa,” when 












he so y describes the death of a young ‘The sa e up, 
‘hesays, “and, in spite of my Ttemonstrances, 'p ‘with cold blood feet 
oiaten dhe. -anfortunate animal, stirring up the bleod, and shouting ‘par- 
barous ion as it issued from each newly-inflicted wound.” 
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‘strife, but''a’ policy so totally inapplicable to ‘the rons race, and 
) misunderstood by semi-savages, who infallibly attribute kindness 
j'weakness, augmented the daring of the enemy a hundredfold, and 
fobberies’df ‘cattle and’ other stock increased to a ruinous extent. A 
2 thilitary force managed to keep matters from an outbreak, how- 
ever, until’ 1846, when a third war deluged the country with rapine and 
blood: | 
“[here were not wanting, upon the occasion of the breaking out of this 
war, as at the present moment, apologists of the Kaffirs and persons who 
asserted that war had been forced upon the British government by the 
settlers, averring even that the settlers “ thirsted for Kaffir blood.” Now 
what said Mrs. Ward, who was on the spot at that very time, and therefore 
best qualified to refute a statement so vicious in purpose and utterly op- 
‘ to'truth. “The colonists have lived in alarm and uncertainty br 
; . ‘Waste of time and property have never been considered, and 
itiany-lives have been sacrificed on both sides in consequence of the aggres- 
sidhs Of ‘the border tribes on the unprotected farmers! No other nation 
than ‘England would have permitted her settlers to bear the insults and 
_ dépredations suffered by British emigrants at the hands of these heathen 
tobbers,; who have been permitted to arm themselves and to make eve 
preparation for war during a period of three years, and this in the ced 
territory between Kaffirland and the colony. ‘Those who assert that the 
present Kaffir war has not been forced upon the British government by 
the Kaffirs are the enemies of their countrymen and no friends to the 
heathen.” | 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, who had succeeded as governor to Sir Andrew 
Stockenstrom, was too far advanced in years to undergo even the physical 
toil of the new war, and Sir Henry Pottinger was sent out to meet one 
‘of a series of crises, which that distinguished officer and diplomatist saw 
_ ‘at’once could never be permanently averted until the Kaffirs were driven 
from the Amatolas. Sir Henry Pottinger, it is stated, “ was managing the 
‘war in such a manner as would in a short time have effectually and 
for ever extinguished the Kaffir people ; but a false economy on the part 
‘of the ‘home government caused the needful appliances to be withheld, 
‘and Sir Harry Smith was sent out to close the struggle at all hazards, 
‘and stop’ the heavy military expenditure which the war occasioned.”— 
See sek Narrative of the Kaffir War of 1850-51. By R. Godlonton 
‘and Edward Irving. Part I. Pelham Richardson.” 
'© ‘Without going so far as to advocate the extinction of a race of people, 
Still this was a policy as erroneous in favour of economy as the previous 
System Had been in favour of conciliation. The result, with Kaffirs for 
‘neighbours, could only be a — of offences, new disgraces inflicted, 
4 greater and a more prolonged expenditure incurred. Sir Harry Smith 
puta stap to the war, retained the ceded territory, and liberated those 
risoner chiefs, who were destined to prove such treacherous allies. This 
third savage invasion had. thus been brought only to a temporary con- 
tlusion. after'a sacrifice of much life and property, and the expenditure 
wfupwards of a million of money. The loss to the colonists alone, in 
“Crops and stock, was estimated at 500,000/, 
,, But; Sir Harry also; did, more;, he, nominally annexed \a. large and 
valuable tract of country, entitled British ia, leaving possession 
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of the same to the Kaffirs, under their own laws and + so ee establish- 
ing trading stations, settlements, and military forts. an English- 
can! hens a Katie-vheve a kraal, there a fort—here the residence of a 
chief, there tle dwelling of a missionary and the store of a trader. A 
policy, which worked irably for a time, was also enforced in case of 
theft, by means of native police, of compelling the first chief's kraal to 
which the spoor or trail was followed, to make restitution and pay fine. 
This, however, did ‘not suit the habits of the Kaffirs, who live by plun- 
der; nor did it suit the chiefs, who could not only no longer plunder 
either English or Boor with profit, but was also prevented plundering 
his own coun n—a practice quite as common as the robbery of 
colonists. Sandilli placed himself at the head of a revolutionary move- 
ment, which a fanatic, called Umlanjeni, was called upon to preach far 
and wide. The tribes gathered in the mountains; servants deserted 
their masters and joined the rebels in numbers. The superstitions of all 
the natives were more or less aroused and worked upon. The downfal of 
the white man was imed and almost universally believed in. Thefts 
of cattle first satisfied the authorities that hostilities were about to re- 
commence, and the events that ensued have already been detailed in the 
New Monthly Magazine up to a late date, since which time the Kaffirs 
and their allies have been attacked and defeated in various directions, 
and they have been pursued even to the fastnesses of the Amatola, from 
whence no doubt, if Sir Harry Smith had greater means at his com- 
mand, they would by this time have been for ever expelled. That this 
must be the only conclusion of the present disastrous war, everything 
tends to establish more and more. Kaffirland does not stand in the 
same relation to Cape Colony, Port Natal, and the other English settle- 
ments in South Africa, as the Atlas and its hostile Berbers do to the 
French in ia. The French are obliged to.content themselves in their 
situation with razzias, for the Berbers and Arabs of the mountains have 
no end of territory to retire to before their opponents; but Kaffirland is 
a small district, almost surrounded by colonists. Commandos may be 
very good in such a country, as a mode of punishment or reprisal; they 
ean never be effective and conclusive as acts of policy. 

There is a constant attempt made by certain public writers in this 
country to associate the war in Kaffirland with the unsettled state of 
— in Cape Colony itself, and the errors of the Colonial Office. 

uch a state of things is undoubtedly most untoward with regard to the 
progress of the war, which, being looked upon as a government one, and 
as of more importance to British Kaffraria and the frontiers than to Cape 
Colony, meets with little sympathy, and still less aid from a discontented 
and disaffected people—although not only their own interests, but their 
very existence, are involved in the issue; but still this disaffection and 
discontentment of the colonists with the measures adopted by the home 
authorities towards them, has no more in reality to do with the revolt of 
the Kaffirs, of the Hottentots, and other native tribes, and the origin of 
the war in Kaffirland, than have the litigations of Protectionists and Free- 
traders at home. The remedy advocated by these parties is, tq give the 
colonists the power of governing themselves,—telling them also that they 
must provide for their own safety,—and allow them to adopt such plans, 
and pursue such a policy, as the practical wisdom of Englishmen in 
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trying circumstances can devise. This would certainly be a very severe 
mode of punishing colonial disaffection, nor could any one be averse to 
self-government conferred on such terms; but would it be just or 
humane? Would it be worthy of an imperial government to abandon 
its colony at such a crisis, because a few of its members have proved re- 
fractory or turbulent. The poor colonist, invaded on all sides—driven, in 
fact, into the sea—would soon cry peccavi! and humbly sue for pardon 
and aid. Arms alone can subdue the savage tribes; force alone can 
keep them down, when subdued. If the war has now lasted 
above nine months, and the end of hostilities seems as far off as when the 
insurrection first began, it is because Sir Harry Smith has not sufficient 
foree with him to disperse the enemy, and drive him from his fastnesses ; 
nor has he even sufficient to preserve his rear, or to hold the vast terri- 
tories forced upon his charge by native aggression. The costliness of 
this mistaken system of parsimony cannot be too strongly dwelt upon. 
One, and one plan only, remains to be acted upon, and that govern- 
ment + ypu in part inclined to do. It is to employ means, both mili- 
tary and pecuniary, sufficient to drive the Kafhirs from the Amatola 
. mountains, and, if necessary, the more sayage and untameable tribes from 
out of Kaffirland altogether, to subdue and to protect the remaining rebel 
tribes of South Africa, and to place the whole of the country under im- 
pre) of colonial authority, so as to put an end to the possibility of any 
outbreak. The carrying so extended a system of policy into effect 
would no ‘doubt be expensive at first; it would require that a sum of 
money should be advanced to colonise the coast line of Kaffirland; it would 
require also that the Amatolas should be held for some time in mili- 
tary subjection; but if Sir Harry Smith’s plan of trading, grazing, cul- 
ivating, and military stations combined, worked well, which undoubtedly 
it did, till rebellion stalked across the land even under a system of 
nominal alliance, it would do so in’ a far different degree under a system 
of imperial and colonial annexation. This is what things must come to 
one time or other, even if the all-important and paramount necessity of 
such a step is not felt at the present moment. Neither the Cape nor 
Port Natal, nor the Orange River, nor the “Sovereignty ”* at large, 
will know what permanent peace or prosperity is, so long as treacherous, 
robbing, hostile tribes, are nursed in their very heart, ever ready to de- 
‘tach Hottentot, Bushman, Fingoe, and every nee native from servitude 
vk eeegsenon, and ever ready to carry the torch and the assagay through 


* A new element of discord has been found, it is said, in this so-called “ Sove- 
reignty.” Part of the tribes inhabiting these ill-defined districts are said to be 
in a state of rebellion, and, no doubt instigated by the Boors, who have been 
before us, are in alliance with the Kaffirs. This is unquestionably an additional 
grievance—an additional difficulty to overcome; but it in no way alters the 
question. Are we to beat the native tribes, or are they to overrun and exter- 
minate the whole of the South African Colonies? It may be questionable whether, 
till sufficient reinforcements arrive, Sir Harry Smith had not better withdraw his 
troops to the immediate defence of the colonists; but it can have no effect upon 
the ultimate necessities of the war. They are precisely what occurred in the 
United States on their first occupation, and will oceur everywhere, where civili- 
sation is opposed to savage and predatory tribes. The “Sovereignty” is a great 
fact, and must be acted upon, and that with adequate means. 
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A DARK DEED OF THE DAYS GONE BY. “~~ *" 
Lyve To fag } | I. : wif » 
'~In-one of: the sunniest spots of sunny Tuscany, that favoured depart- 
ment of Italy, may still be seen the ruins of a strong, ancient-built castle, 
or palace, surrounded by extensive grounds now run to waste; and which 
— ‘a century or two ago, one of the proudest buildings in that balmy 
It was on an evening of delicious coolness, there’ so’ eoveted, ‘that's 
cavalier issued on horseback from the gates of the castle,’ which’ was then 
at the acme of its pride and strength. Numerous 'retainers’stood' on either 
side by the drawbridge, their heads bared to the evening sun,’ 'tintil’ the 
horseman should have passed, but he went forth unattended ;'‘ahd the 
men resumed their caps, and swung -to the drawbridge; ‘as ‘he urgéd’his 
lihorse to@ quick pace. It was the lord of that stately castle, ‘the’ young 
inheritor of the lands of Visinara. His form, tall we: graceful,’ was‘ bent 
occasionally to the very neck of his horse, in acknowledgmétit ‘of the 
homage that was universally paid him, though he sat his steed roundly, 
as if conscious that such bearing befitted the heart ech of one of Ttalia’s 
hoblest families. In years he had numbered s¢arcely more than # quarter 
of a century, and yet on his beautiful features might be traced a shade, 
‘which told of perplexity or care. 
‘ Turning down a narrow and not much frequented way which branched 
off from the main road, a mile or two distant from his residence) he urged 
his horse! to’ a fast pace, and at length came in view of one of those 
pretty places, partly mansion, partly cottage, and partly temple, at that 
iod to be seen in Italy; but which we now meet with rarely save in 
s. Fastening the bridle of his charger to a tree,’ he walked 
(towards the house, and passing down the colonnade which ran along the 
, south side of it, entered one of the rooms through the open window.’ ' 
A lady, young and beautiful, sat there alone. She had delicate’ fea- 
| tures; anda fair, open countenance, the complexion of which‘résembled 
more that of an English than an Italian one, inasmuch as a fife,’ traris- 
/parént,cdlour was glowing on the cheeks. The expression’ of ‘her eyes 
was mild and sweet, nid be hair, of a chestnut brown, fell in’eurls upon 
her neck, according to the fashion of the times. She: started visibly at 
sight of the count, and her tongue gave utterance to words, but what she 
y knew not. 
“ So,you have returned, signor ?” 
% At last, Gina,” was the count’s answer, as he threw his'arm round 
her slender waist, and essayed to draw her affectionately ‘towards 
hime | 
“‘Unhand me, Count.di Visinara !” she im usly exclaimed, sliding 
» from his embrace, and standing apart, her whole form heaving with agi- 
He stood irresolute ; at this ion from her, who was his 
early and dearest love. ye ae 7 m u 
» “Are you out of your senses ?” was his exclamation. 
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‘¢ No, but I soon shall be. And I have prayed to Heaven that insanity 
may - upon me rather than experience the wretchedness of these last 
“4 My love, my love, what mean you ?” 
“My love! you call me your love, Count di Visinara! Be silent, 
hypocrite! I know you now. Cajoled that I have been in listening to 
you so, long !” 
= 6s Gina ps 
_.. And, so the honourable Count di Visinara has amused his. leisure 
hours in making love to Gina Montani!” she cried, vehemently. “The 
lordly chieftain who——” 
fs Be silent, Gina!’’ he interrupted. ‘Before you continue your strange 
accusations, tell me the origin of them. My love has never wandered 
from, you.” 
o) f ’et you are seeking a wife in the heiress of Della Ripa! Ah, Sir 
,Qount, your complexion changes now !” 
», ina, Montani was right : the flush of excitement on his face had turned 
to paleness. 
«|; “Your, long and repeated journeys, for days together, are now ex- 
plained,” she continued. “It was well to tell me business took you from 


-»» 41, have, had business to transact with the Prince of Della Ripa,” he 
replied, boldly, recovering his equanimity: 

* And to combine business with pleasure,”’ she answered, with a curl of 
ther.delicate lip, “you have been wont to linger by the side of his 
daughter.” 

And what though I have sometimes seen the Lady Adelaide?” he 
rejoined, “I have no love for her.”’ 

» Gina was silent for awhile, as if struggling with her strong emotion, 
‘and then spoke calmly. 

.) “ My, mother has enjoined me, times out of mind, not to suffer your 
continued visits here, for that you would never marry me. - You never 
will, Giovanni.” 

to) Turn to my own faith, Gina,” he exclaimed, with emotion, ‘‘and I 
will marry thee to-morrow.” 

>, They say you are about to marry Adelaide of Della Ripa,’’ she 
feplied,.passing by his own words with a gesture. 

»» -“ They deceive you, Gina.” 

»|. “You deceive me,” she answered, passionately ; “ you, upon whose 
veracity I would have staked my life. And this is to be my reward!’ 

“ You are like all your sex, Gina—when their jealousy is aroused, good- 
by.to reason; one and all are alike.’’ 

“Can you say that in this case my suspicions are unfounded ?”” 

“Gina,” he answered, as he once again would have folded her to his 
heart, “ let us not waste the hours in vain recriminations: I have no love 

for Adelaide of Della Ripa.” And, alas! for the credulity of woman, 
Gina Montani lent ear once more to his honeyed persuasions, until she 
efleemed. them true; and they were again happy together, as of old. 
But this security was not to last long for her. As the weeks and 
months flew on, the: visits,of the count to her mother’s house grew few 
and far between. He made long stays at the territory of Della Ripa, 
Nov.—vou. XCItl. NO. CCCLXXI. U 
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and‘people told it asa! fact, no longer disputable, that he was about to 
make a bride of the Lady Adelaide. 
had come: strangers into Tuscany, the Signora Montani and her 
= but a year or two before. The signora was in deep grief for 
the loss:of her husband, and they lived the most secluded life, making no 
i . They were scarcely known by name or by sight, and, 
save the Count di Visinara, no visitors were ever found there: The 
signora was of northern extraction, and of the Reformed faith, and had 
reared her daughter in the principles of the latter, which of itself would 
cause them to court seclusion, at that period, in Italy. And the Lord of 
Visinara, independent and haughty as he was by nature and by position, 
would no more have dared to take Gina Montani to be his wedded wife, 
than he would have braved his Mightiness the Pope in St. Peter’s chair. 


II. 


Ir wasonacalm moonlight night that a closely-wrapped-up form stood 
in the deep shade of a grove of cypress-trees, Within the gates of the 
Castle of Visinara, anxiously watching. 

Parties passed and repassed, and the figure stirred not; but now there 
came one, the very echo of whose footsteps had command in it, and the 
form advanced stealthily, and glided out of its hiding-place, right upon 
the path of the Lord of Visinara. He stood still, and faced the intruder. 

‘Who are you—and what do you do here ?” | 

‘IT came to bid you farewell, my lord; to wish you joy of your mar- 
riage !” And, throwing back the mantle and hood, Gina Montani’s fragile 
form stood out to view. 

“ You here, Gina!” 

“Ay; Ihave struggled long—long. Pride, resentment, jealousy—I 
have struggled fiercely with them ; but all are forgotten m my unhappy 
love.”’ : 

He folded her to his heart, as in their happy days. 

** You depart to-morrow morning on your way to bring home your 
bride. I have seen your preparations; I have watched the movements of 
your retainers. No farewell was given me—no word offered of consola- 
tion—no last visit vouchsafed.” 

It would seem that he could not gainsay her words, for he made no 

ly. 

Kom you how long it is since we met?” she continued; “ how 
on ‘ 

- “Reproach me not,” he interrupted. “1 have suffered more than you, 
and, for a farewell visit, I did not dare to trust myself.” 

* And so this is to be the end of your enduring love, that you said was 
to be mine, and only mine, till d \” 

*‘ And before Heaven I spoke the truth. Ihave never loved—lI never 
shall love but you. Yet, Gina, what would you have me do? I may 


ech a gs of marriage; and it is necessary to my position that 
«« She is of your own rank, therefore you have wooed her?” 
**And of my own faith. Difference in rank may be overcome; in 
faith, never.” 
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' “Oh that the time had come when God's children shall be all-of one 
mind !” she uttered ; “ when the same mode of worship, and that a pure 
one, shall animate us all. In the later ages, this peace may be upon the 

“ Would to the saints that it were now, Gina; or that you and I had 
never met !” 

‘“ What! do you wish it!” she contemptuously exclaimed ; “ you, who 
voluntarily sever yourself from me!” 

‘“«] have acted an honourable part, Gina,” he cried, striding to and fro 
in his agitation. 

** Honourable, did you say ?” 

“ Ay, honourable. You were growing too dear to me, and I could not 
speak of marriage to you.” 

There was a long pause. She was standing against one of the cypress- 
trees, the moon, through an opening above, casting its light upon her pure 
face, down which were coursing tears of anguish. 

** So henceforth we must be brother and sister,” he whispered. 

** Brother and sister,” she repeated, in a moaning voice, pressing’ the 
cold tree against her aching temples. 

_“ After awhile, Gina, when time shall have tamed our feelings down. 
Until then we may not meet.” 

** Not meet!” she exclaimed, startled by the words into sudden pain. 
Will you never come to see us? Shall we never be together again— 
like brother and sister, as you have just said ?” 

*‘ Nay, Gina, I must not do so great wrong to the Lady Adelaide.”’ 

* So great wrong!” she exclaimed, in amazement. 

* Not real wrong, I am aware. But I shall undertake at the altar to 
love and cherish her ; and though I cannot do the one, I will the other. 
Knowing this, it is incumbent on me to be doubly careful of her 
feelings.” 

“T see, I see,” interrupted the young lady, indignantly ; “er feelings 
must be respected, whilst mime Farewell, Giovanni.” 

“One word yet, Gina,” he said, detaining her. ‘ You will probably 
hear of me much—foremost in the chase, gayest in the ball-room, last at 
the banquet—the gay, fortunate Lord of Visinara; and when you do so, 
- remember that that gay lord wears about him a secret chain, suspected by 
and known to none—a chain, some links of which will remain entwined 
around his heart to his dying day, though the gilding that made it. pre- 
cious must from this time moulder away. Know you what the chain is, 
Gina ?” 

The suffocating sobs were rising in her throat, and she made no 
answer. 

‘“‘ His love for you. Fare thee well, my dearest and best. Nay, 
another instant; it is our last embrace in this world.” 





ITI. 


Ir was a princely cavalcade that bore the heiress of Della Ripa to her 
new territories, all eyes looked out upon it, The armour of the war- 
like retainers of the house of Visinara sparkled in the sun, and the more 
peaceful servitors were attired with a gorgeousness that would have 
u 2 
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done hosour,toian Eastern clime..,..The old Prince of Della Ripa, than 
whom one:more fierce and brave never existed in all Italy, had that morn- 
ing )given:(his, daughter's hand.,to,.Giovanni of Visinara;;and as she 
neared the castle that was henceforth to be her home, every point from 
which «view of'the:procession could be obtained was seized upon, __ 

‘¢ By my patron saint, but it is a goodly sight!” exclaimed one of 
group of maidens, gathered at a window beneath which the bridal cayal- 
cade was prancing. ‘Only look at Master Pietro, the seneschal.” 

‘¢ And at the steel points of the halberds,—how they shine in the crim- 
son of the setting sun.” 

“ Nay, rather look at these lovely dames that follow—the Lady Ade- 
laide’s tire-women. . By the sacred relics! if her beauty exceed that of 
her maidens, it must be rare to look upon. See the gold and purple. of 
their ’ -horsecloths waving in the air.” 
erottdHist hist it is the Count of Visinara in his emblazoned carriage ! 
How haughtily he sits ; but the Visinara is a haughty race. And—yes— 

shis side—oh, how lovely! Signora Montani, look! That face 
ight win a kingdom.” ) 
ina Montani, who stood in the corner of the lattice, shielded from 
view by its»massive frame, may possibly have heard, but she answered 
not. 

“Say what you will of his pride, he is the handsomest man that ever 
lived,’’;exclaimed a damsel, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Look at him as he sits 
there now—he rides bareheaded, his plumed cap resting on his knee— 
where: will you find such a face and form as that?” . 
‘ud What is she like ?” interrupted an old duenna, snappishly, who, 

ing» behind, could not as yet obtain a view of the coveted sight; 
“we know enough of his looks, let us hear something of hers. But you 
irls»are: ever the same: if a troop of sister angels came down from 
ven, headed by the Virgin Mother herself, and a graceless cavalier ap- 
peared atthe other side, you would turn your backs to the angels and 
your eyes upon him. Is she as handsome as the young Lady Rosin, 
the count’s sister, who married away a year agone ?” 
:\\:Oh, mother, she is not like her. Beatrice of Visinara had a warm 
countenance, with eyes black as the darkest night, and brilliant as a dia- 


mond ‘ai y 

a teoliaien the wife’s not black?” screamed out the duenna.. , ‘‘ They 
ought:to:be; her blood is pure Italian.” 
ot {Theyvare blue as heaven’s sky, and her face is dazzling to behold 
fromits:extreme fairness, and her golden hair droops in curls almost to 
her waist—it is a band of diamonds, you see, that confines it from the 
or But you can see her now, mother; remember you one half so 
lovely ?” 


“Dio mio!” uttered the woman, startled at the beautiful vision that 
now came within her sight ; “ the Lord of Visinara has not sacrificed his 
li for nothing.” 

(BM you her rich white dress, mother, with its corsage of diamonds, 
and the sleeves looped up to the elbow with lace and jewels?’ And over 
it, nearly hiding her fair neck, is a mantle of blue velvet, clasped by a 

iamond star. And see, she is taking her glove off, and her hand is 
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talséd'to her cheek—smriall’ anid delicate” it''is ‘too; ‘ad befitteth her rank 
and beauty. And—look !—he' lays ‘his owt upon it'as she drops itj:but 
she would draw it from him’ to replace the glove. Now he bends:to 
speak to ‘her, and she steals a glance at him with her blushing cheeks 
and her eye full of love. And now he is bowing ‘to the people—hark 
how they shout, ‘Long life to the Lady Adelaide—long life and ‘hap- 
piness to the Count and Countess of Visinara !’” 

“ She is very beautiful, Bianca; but ” 

“ Ay, what? you are a reader of countenances, madra mia; what see 
you there ?” 

““That she is proud and self-willed. And woe be to any who may 
hereafter look upon her handsome husband with an eye of favour, for she 
loves him.” 

‘Can there be a doubt of that?” echoed Bianca; “ has she not mar- 
ried him? And look at his attractions: see this goodly lot of eavaliers 
speeding on to join his banquet ; can any there compare with him)?” 

“ Chi € stracco di bonaccie, si mariti,”’ answered the lady; ‘‘and-have 

‘you, Bianca, yet to learn that the comeliest mates oftentimes bring:any- 
thing but love to the altar ?” dO 

~*’ Bianca made a grimace, as if she doubted. “It will come sure enough, 
then,” she said aloud; “for none could be brought into daily contact 
with one so attractive and not learn to love him.” C 

“‘ And who should this be in a holy habit, following the bridal equipa 
on his mule? Surely the spiritual director of the Lady Adelaide+the 
Father Anselmo it must be, that we have heard speak of. A faithfulman, 
bat stern, it is told; and so his countenance would betray.. Bend your 
heads in reverend meekness, my children: the holy man is bestowing: his 

blessings.” 

“ How savage I should be if I were the Lady Beatrice, not to: beable 
to come to the wedding after all,” broke in the giddy Bianea. She 
reckoned fully upon it, too, they say, and had caused her dress for the 
ceremony to be prepared—one to rival the bride’s in splendour.” 

_ “She has enough to do with her newly-born infant,” mambled the 
good duenna. “Gaiety first, care afterwards; a christening ‘usually 
ollows a wedding. Come, girls, there’s nothing more to see.” 

‘Nay, mother mine, some of these dames that follow lack not: beauty.” 
~*Pish!” uttered a fair young girl, who had hitherto been silent ;°“ it 
would be waste of time to look at their faces after the Lady Adelaide’s.”’ 

“Who is that going away? The Signora Montani? | Why, it has 
not all passed, signora. She is gone, | declare! What a eurious girl 
she seems, that.” 

“Do you know what they say ?” cried little Lisa, Bianea’s cousin, 

“* What do they say ?” 
~ © That her mother is a descendant of those dreadful people over the 
sea, who have no religion, the heretics.” 

, The pious duenna boxed her niece's ears. 
“You sinful little monkey, ‘to utter such heresy!” she cried,’ when 
anger allowed her to speak. 

_ #* So'they do say so!” sobbed the young lady, dancing about with the 


passion she dared’ not ‘otherwise vent. ©“ And people do say,” she con- 
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tinued, out of bravado, and smarting under the pain, “that they are 
heretics themselves, or else why do they never come to mass ?” 

-“ The old Signora Montani is bedridden ; how could she get to mass ?”’ 

“* Don’t answer her, Bianca. If she says such a thing here again—if 
she insinuates that the Signora Gina, knowing herself to be in such 
league with the Evil One, would dare to put her head inside a faithful 
house such as this, I will cause her to do public penance—the wicked 
little calumniator !” concluded the good duenna, adding a few finishing 
strokes upon Lisa’s ears. 


Il. 


Lone lasted the bridal banquet, and merrily it sped. Ere its conclu- 
sion, and when the hours were drawing towards midnight, the young 
Lady Adelaide, attended by her maidens, was conducted to her dressing- 
chamber, according to the custom of the times'and of the country. 

She sat down in front of a mirror whilst they disrobed her. 
They took the circlet of diamonds from her head, the jewels from her 
neck and arms, and the elegant bridal dress was carefully removed ; and 
there she sat, in a dressing-robe of cambric and lace, while they brushed 
out and braided her beautiful hair. 

As they were thus engaged, the lady’s eyes ran round and round the 
costly chamber. The furniture and appurtenances were of the most 
recherché description. One article in particular attracted her admira- 
tion. It was a small, but costly cabinet of malachite marble, exquisitely 
mounted in silver, and had been a present to the count from a Russian 
despot. In the inner part was fixed a mirror, encircled by a large 
frame of silver, and on the projecting slab stood open essence-bottles of 
pure crystal, in silver frames, emitting various weyers As she con- 
tinued to look at this novelty—the marble called malachite was even 
more rare and costly in those days than it is in ours—she perceived, lying 

y the side of the scent-bottles, a piece of folded paper, and, wondering 
what it could be, she desired one of the ladies to bring it to her. It 
proved to be a sealed letter, and was addressed to herself. 

The conscious blush of love rose to her cheeks, for she deemed it was 
some communication or present from her husband. She opened it, and 
the contents instantly caught her eye, in the soft, pure light which 
the lamps shed over the apartment : 


“To tos Lapy ADELAIDE, COUNTESS OF VISINARA. 

‘You fancy yourself the beloved of Giovanni, Count of Visinara, but 
retire not to your rest this night, lady, in any such vain imagining. The 
heart of the count has long been given to another, and you know, by 
yon love for him, that such passion can never change its object. Had 

cre you in 2 sewed life, - might have been otherwise. He . 
you, eage is a high one, and she, in the world’s in 
that of A sol haughty race, ab no fit mate for him.” ah 


The bridegroom was still at the banquet, for some of his guests drank 
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. pgpman:e henty somes came to him. Quitting the hall, he 
Sed standing outside, two of his bride’s attendants. ‘are 

“ Sir Count, the Lady Adelaide——” 

“ Has retired?” he observed, finding they hesitated, yet feeling some- 
what surprised at so speedy a summons. 

* Nay, signor, not retired, but-——” 

But what? Speak out.” 

** We were disrobing the Lady Adelaide, Sir Count, when she saw in 
the chamber a note addressed to her. And—and—she read it, and 
fainted, in spite of the essence we poured on her hands and brow.” 

‘* A note !—fainted!” ejaculated the count. 

“It was an insulting letter, signor; for Irene, the youngest of the 
Lady Adelaide’s attendants, read the first line or two of it aloud, before 
we could prevent her, it having fallen, open, on the floor. Our lady is 
a and the Signora Lucrezia desired us to acquaint you, my 





Without another word he turned from them, and, passing through 

. the various corridors, entered the dressing-chamber. The Lady Ade- 
laide was still motionless, but a faint colouring had begun to appear in 
her face. 

** What is this, signora?” demanded the count of the chief attendant, 
Lucrezia. 

“ It must be owing to this letter, my lord, which was waiting for her 
on the cabinet,” was the lady’s reply, holding out the open note. “ The 
Lady Adelaide fainted whilst she was perusing it.” 

“Fold it up,” interrupted the count, “ and replace it there.” 

‘ Luerezia did as she was bid. 

* You may now go,” said Giovanni to the attendants, advancing to 
support his bride. ‘ When the countess has need of you, you shall be 
summoned.”’ 

‘“‘ You have read that letter?” were the first connected words of the 
Lady Adelaide. 

“ Nay, my love, surely not, without your permission. Will you that 
Tread it?” 

She motioned in the affirmative. 

A guilty, glowing colour came over his face as he read. Who could 
have written it? That it alluded to Gina Montani there was no doubt. 
Who could have sent it? He felt convinced that she had no act or part 
in so dishonourable a trick—yet what may not be expected from a jealous 
woman? Now came his trial. 

“‘ Was it not enough to make me ill ?” demanded Adelaide. 

He stammered something. He was not yet sufficiently collected to 
speak connectedly. 

“¢ Giovanni,” she exclaimed, passionately, “ deceive me not. Tell me 
what I have to fear: how much of your love is left for me—if any.” 

He tried to soothe her. He told her an enemy must have done this; 
and he mentioned Gina Montani, though not by name. He said that he 
had sometimes visited her house, but not to love ; and that the letter must 
allude to this. 

‘You say you did.not love her!” she cried, resentment in her tone, 
as she listened to the tale. 


‘ 
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. i ingle second ; but, he reasoned to; himself, he ought.at 
a rel her suspicions—it was his duty, So he, replied tirmly, 
thou flush of shame rose to his brow, for he deemed a falsehood 

In truth, I did not,, My love is yours, Adelaide.” 

“Why did you visit her?” 

“T can hardly tell you. I hardly know myself; want of thought— 
or of occupation ‘ag | 

“You surely did not wrong her?” was the next whispered question, as 
she turned her face from him. 

“ Wrong her! Had you known her, you could not have admitted the 

ibility of the idea,” he answered, resentment in his tone now. ‘“ She 
aoe sors carefully reared, and is as innocent as you are.” 

“‘ Who is she ?—what is her name?” 

“¢ Adelaide, jlet us rather forget the subject. I have told you I loved 
herx.not: and I should not have mentioned this at all, but. that/D can 

k of nothing else to which that diabolical letter can. have alluded. 
ve me, my own wife”—and he drew her to his bbsom as he spoke 
<aeat have not done you so great an injury as to marry where | did 

t love. 
me Oh,” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, and extricating herself from 
him, “ that this cruel news had not been given me!’ 

6, y love, be comforted—be convinced. I tell you it is a false 
letter.’ : 

“ How, can I know it is false,” she lamented—“ how can you prove it 
to me ?” 

“Adelaide, I can but tell you so now: the future and my conduet 
must prove it.” 

.* Giovanni,” she continued vehemently, and half sinking on her knees 
before him, “deceive me not. If there be aught of truth in this accu- 
sation, let me.depart. I am your wife but in name: a slight ceremony 
only has passed between us, and we both know how readily, with such 
influence as ours, the Church at Rome would dissolve that. Suffer me ‘to 
depart ere I shall be indeed your wife.” 

“ Adelaide,” he replied mournfully, as he held her, ‘I thought you 
loved me.” 

‘I. do—I,do. None, save God, know how passionately. My very 
life is bound up in yours; but it is because I so love you, that 1 could 
not brook a rival. Let me know the truth at once—even though it be the 
worst; for should I trust to you now, and find afterwards that 1 had been 
deceived, it would be most unhappy for both of us. My whole affection 
would be turned to hate; and not only would my own existence be 
wretched, but I should render yours so.” 

“You have no rival, Adelaide. You never shall have one.” 

**T mean not a rival in the vulgar acceptation of the term,” she replied, 
a, shade of haughtiness mixing with her tone—‘ but one in your ,heart— 
your mind—this I could not bear.” bt 

__“ Adelaide, hear me. Some enemy, wishing to.do me.a foul! injury, has: 
thrust himself between us; but, rely on it, they are but false/cowards who 
stab in the dark. Ihave sought you these many months; I have striven 
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td “your love’; I have now made ‘you ‘mine. ‘Whi’ should 1 have 
pe''this*had ‘my affections been another's? ‘Talk not of separation, 
Adelaide.” : | ats ane 
She burst into a passionate fit of weeping. | 
*« Adelaide,” he whispered, as he fondly clasped her to his heart, ‘“ be- 
lieve that I love you ; believe that you have no rival, and that I will give 
youmone. I have made you my wife—the wife of my bosom : you are, 
and ever shall be, my only love. ; 
‘Sweet words! And the Lady Adelaide suffered her disturbed mind to 
ield to them, resolutely thrusting away the dreadful thought that. the 
hedtt of her attractive husband could ever have been given to another. 


V. 


«Monrus elapsed, and the Lady Adelaide was the happiest of the happ 
although now and again the remembrance of that anonymous letter wild 

_ dattbefore her mind, like a dream. That most rare felicity was, indeed, 
hers, of ‘passionately idolising one from whom she need never be sepa- 
rated by night or by day. But how was it with him? Love is almost 
the only passion which cannot he called forth or turned aside at will, and 
though the Count di Visinara treated his wife in all respects, and ever 
would, with the most cautious attention, his heart was still true to Gina 
Montani. 

But now the count had to leave home; business called him forth; and 
to remain away fifteen days. In those earlier times women could not 
aceompany their lords everywhere, as they may in these; and when 
Giovanni rode away from his castle gates the Lady Adelaide sank in 
solitude upon the arm of one of her costly sofas, all rich with brocaded 
velvet; and though not a tear dimmed her eye, or a line of pain marked 
her forehead, to tell of suppressed feelings, it seemed to her that her heart 
was breaking. 

cilt was on the morrow, news was brought to the countess that one 
craved admission to her—a maiden, young and beautiful, the servitor 
said; and the Lady Adelaide ordered her to be admitted. 

Young and beautiful indeed, and so she Jooked, as, with downcast eyes, 
the visitor was ushered in—you know her, reader, though the Lady 
Adelaide did not. She began to stammer out an incoherent explanation : 
that news had reached her of the retirement of one of the Lady Ade- 
laide’s ‘attendants, and of her wish to fill the vacant place. 

i“ What is your name?” inquired the countess, ae taken, as the 
young are apt to be, with the prepossessing manners and appearance of 
her visitor. 

“* Signora, it is Gina Montani.” 

‘And in whose household have you resided ?” 

~Adeep ‘shade rose to Gina’s face. ‘“ Madam, I am a stranger as yet 
to servitude. I was not reared to expect such. But my mother is dead, 
and’ Iam ‘now alone in the world. I have heard much, too, of the 
— of ‘Visinara’s gentleness and worth, and should wish to serve 

i . 
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Some further conversation, a few preliminary arrangements, and Gina 
Montani was installed at the castle as one of the countess’s maids in 
waiting: a somewhat contradistinctive term, be it understood, to a 
waiting-maid, these attendants of high-born gentlewomen being then 
made, in a great degree, their companions. Gina speedily rose in favour. 
Her manners were elegant and unassuming, and there was a sadness 
about her which, coupled with her great beauty, rendered her eminently 


interesting. 


VI. 


Tue Lady Adelaide stood at the eastern window of the Purple Room 
—so called from its magnificent hangings—watching eagerly for the ap- 
ce of her husband, it being the day and hour of his expected 
return. So had she stood since the morning. Ah! what pleasure is 
there in this world like that of watching for a beloved one? At the op- 
posite end of the apartment were her ladies, engaged upon some fancy 
work, in those times violently in vogue, like that eternal knitting or 
crotchet-work is in ours. | 

“Come hither, Lucrezia,” said the lady, at length. ‘ Discern you yon 
wm ee them scattered about, and through which an occasional 
glimpse of the highway may be distinguished? Nay, not there; far, far 
away in the distance. See you aught?” 

“ Nothing but the road, my lady. And yet, now I look attentively, 
there seems to be a movement, as of a body of horsemen. Ah! now therc 
is an open space, and they are more distinct. It should be the count, 
madam, and his followers.” 

“ | think it is, Lucrezia,” said the Lady Adelaide, calmly, not suffering 
her emotion to appear in the presence of her maidens, for that haughty 
girl brooked not that others should read her deep love for Giovanni. 
“ You may return to your embroidery.” 

The Count di Visinara rode at a + ee trot towards his home, followed 
by his retainers; but when he discerned the form of his wife at the 
window, he quickened the pace to a gallop, after taking off his plumed 
cap, and waving his hand towards her in the distance. She pressed her 
heart to still its throbbing, and waited his approach. 

She heard him rattle over the drawbridge, and was turning to leave the 
apartment to welcome him home, when he entered, so great haste had he 
made. Without observing that she was not alone, he advanced, and, 
throwing his arms round her, drew aside her fair golden curls, and kissed 
her repeatedly, like many a man possessed of a lovely wife will kiss, 
though his love may be far away from her. But she shrank from his em- 
brace, the glowing crimson overspreading her face; and then the count 
turned and saw they were not alone. At the extreme end of the apart- 
ment, out of hearing, but within sight, were the damsels seated over their 
embroidery. 

Gina,” murmured one of the girls, still pursuing her work, “ what 
has made you turn so pale? You are as white as Juliette’s dress,” 

‘Is the Signora Montani ill?” demanded Lucrezia, sharply; for she 
liked not Gina. 
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A sudden pain—a spasm in my side,” gasped Gina. “It is over 
now.” 

‘Ts he not an attractive man?” whispered another of the ladies in 

Gina’s ear. 

“He ?” 

The Count di Visinara: you never saw him before. They are well 
matched for beauty, he and the Lady Adelaide.” 

‘¢ Pray attend to your work, and let this gossiping cease,” exclaimed 
Lucrezia, angrily. | 

Giovanni and his wife remained at the window, with their backs to- 
wards the damsels. She suffered her hand to remain in his—they could 
not see ¢hat—and conversed with him in a confidential tone. Then she 
began chattering to him of her new attendant, telling how lovely she was, 
when a servant entered and announced the mid-day meal. 

‘Now you shall see my favourite,” she exclaimed, as he took her hand 
to conduct her to the banquet-hall. “I will stop as I pass them, to look 
at their work, and you shall tell me if you do not think her very beau- 
tiful.” 

“Scarcely, Adelaide, when beside you.” 

“She is about my age,” ran on Adelaide, whose spirits were raised to 
exuberance. But it had never entered the mind of that haughty lady to 
imagine the possibility of the Lord of Visinara, her husband, looking upon 
an attendant of hers with an eye of real admiration; or she might not 
have discussed their personal merits. 

“How do you get on with the work, Lucrezia ?” demanded the Lady 
Adelaide, stopping close to her attendants. 

“ Favourably, madam,” answered the signora, rising from her seat. 

“That is a beautiful part that you are engaged upon, Gina. Bring 
it forward, that we may exhibit our handiwork.” 

Gina Montani, without raising her eyes, and trembling inwardly and 
outwardly, rose, and advanced with the embroidery. The Signora Lu- 
crezia eyed her, covertly. 

“Ts it not a handsome pattern ?” exclaimed Adelaide, her thoughts 
now really occupied with the beauty of the work. “ And I was so indus- 
trious while you were away, Giovanni. I did a good portion of this my- 
self—I did, indeed : all the shadings of the rosebuds are my doing, and 
those ‘interlaces of silver.” 

The Lady Adelaide stopped, for, on looking to his face for approbation, 
she was startled by the frightful pallor which had overspread it. 

_ Oh, Giovanni, you are ill!—my husband, what is it? Gio- 
vanni 

“It is nothing,” interrupted the count, leading her hurriedly from the 
room. “TI rode hard, and the sun was hot. A cup of wine will restore 
me.” 

But not less awake to this emotion of the count’s than she had been to 
Gina’s was the Signora Lucrezia, and she came to the conclusion that 
there was some unaccountable mystery at the bottom of it, which she-de- 
termined to do all in her power to find out. 
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“Days pated: The count had not yet seen Gina alone, though he had 
sought for the opportunity; but one morning when he entered the, Lady 
Adelaide’s embroidery-room—so-called—Gina sat there alone, sorting 
silks. He did not observe her at the first moment, and, being in search 
of his wife, called to her. 3 

“ Adelaide !” 

“The Lady Adelaide is not here, signor,’’ was Gina's reply, as she rose 
from her seat. 

“Gina,” he said, advancing cautiously, and speaking in an under. tone, 
“what in the name of all the saints brought you here—an inmate of my 
castle—the attendant of the Lady Adelaide ?” 

“ You shall hear the truth,” she gasped, leaning against the wall for 
support. ‘I have lived long, these gr months, in my dreary home, 
unseeing you, uncared for, knowing only that you were happy with 
another. Giovanni, can you picture what I endured? My pothe: died 
—you may have heard of it—and her relations sent for me into their 
distant country, and would have comforted me; but I remained on alone 
to be near you. I struggled much with my unhappy passion. My very 
soul was wearing away with despair. I would see you pass sometimes 
at a distance with your retainers—and that was heaven to me. , Then 
came a thought into my mind; I wrestled with it, and would have driven 
it away—but there it was, ever urging me; it may be that my better 
angel sent it there; it may be that the Evil One, who is ever, tempting 
us for ill, drove it on.” 

‘* What mean you?’ he inquired. 

“Tt suggested,” she continued, in a low voice, “ that if but to see you 
at a distance and at rare intervals, could almost compensate for my life 
of misery, what bliss would be mine were I living under the roof of your 
own castle, liable to see you any hour of the day; hence you find me 
numbered amongst your wife’s waiting-maids. And blame me not, Gio- 
vanni,” she hastily concluded, seeing him about to interrupt her ;, “ you 
are the cause of all, for you sought and gained my love; and such love! 
I' think none can have ever known such. And yet I must, suppress this 
loye. ‘The fiercest jealousy of the Lady Adelaide rages in my heart—and 
yet I must suppress it! Giovanni, you have brought this anguish upon 
me}; so blame me not.” 

“Tt isa i, hers proceeding, Gina. I was becoming reconciled to 
our separation ; but now— it will be dangerous for both of us,”’ 

“Ay,” she answered, bitterly, “you had all, Friends, revelry, a wife 
of rare beauty, the chase, the bustle of an immense household—in short, 
what had you not to aid your mental struggles? I but my home of soll- 
tude, and the jealous pictures, self, but ever inflicted, of your happiness 
with the Lady Adelaide.” 

“T still love but you, Gina,” he repeated, ‘but I will be honourable 
to her, and must show it not.” pies 

“Do I ask you to show it? or think you I would permit it ?’”” she re- 
lied, quickly ; “no, no; I did not come here tu sow discord in your 

Pouschold. Suffer me to live on unnoticed as of these last few days, but, 
oh! drive me not away from you.” 
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“ Believe me, Gina, this will never do. I mistrust my own powers of 
endurance ; ay, and of concealment,’ \) : 

“ You.can think of me but as the waiting-maid of your lady,” she in- 
tbtupted, i a tone of bitterness. ‘In time you will really regard me 
3'“'There would be another obstacle, Gina,” he returned, sinking his 
elds to a lower tone, as if fearful even to mention the subject—* how can 

live in my household, and not conform to the usages of our faith ? 
You know that yours must never be suspected.” 
“« Trust to me to manage all,” she reiterated ; “but send me not away 


from ou.” 
oo it so, Gina,” he observed, after reflection; ‘‘ you deserve more 
sacrifice on my part than this. But all confidence must cease between us; 
from this time we are to each other as strangers.” 

“Even so,” she acquiesced. “ Yet if you deem that my enduring 
ion deserves octal give me at times a look as of old; a smile, 
reeived by others, but acknowledged by, and too dear to, my own 
. It will be a token that you have not driven away all remembrance 
our Once youthful love, though it is at an end for ever.” 
*"'He took figs hand and clasped it tenderly, but the next moment, he 
almost flung it from him, and had turned and quitted the room. Gina 
urst. into a violent fit of weeping, and slowly retreated to seek the soli- 
tude of her chamber. : 

_ Scarcely had the echo of her footsteps died away in the gallery, when 
the door of a closet appertaining to the room was cautiously pushed open, 
and dut stepped the Signora Lucrezia, her eyes and mouth wide open, 
and her hair standing on end. 

“ May all the saints reject me if ever I met with such a plot as this!" 
she-ejaculated. ‘I knew there was something going on underneath, but 
the toto himself would never have suspected this. So the innocent- 
faced madam has not been winding herself round the Lady Adelaide for 
nothing—the she-wolf in sheep’s petticoats! Something was’ said, too, 
that I could not catch, about her irreligion. The hypocrite dare not 
to confession, probably, and so keeps away. ‘The letter of the wedding 
hight is explained now, and that changing, as they both did, to the hue 
ofa mort-cloth at sight of each other. May I die unabsolved if so sly a 
coispiracy ever came up. However, I shall not- interfere yet awhile, 
Let ‘my baby-mistress look out for herself: she has not pleased me of 
ak showering down marks of favour upon this false jade. Her rival! 
if she did but know it! I'll keep my eyes and ears open. Two lovers 

not live for ever under the same roof without betraying their secret ; 
and there will be an explosion some day, or my name is not Lucrezia 
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THE CURSE OF GOLD. 
A DREAM. 


Morpant Linpsay threw off the long black erape searf and hatband 
which, in the character of chief mourner, he had that day worn at the 
funeral of his wife, as he entered one of the apartments at gford, and 
moodily sought a seat. The room was spacious, and filled with every 

which wealth could procure or ingenuity invent. to add to its com- 
fort or its ornament. Pictures, mirrors, silken curtains, and warm car- 
ps statues in marble and bronze were scattered about in rich profusion 
the saloon, and its owner, in the deep mourning of a widower, sat 
there—grieving truly—thinking deeply; but not, as might have been 
of the lady who had that day \been laid in the vault of his an- 
cestors—no, he was regretting the loss of a much brighter spirit than 
ever lived in her pale proud face, or in the coldness of her calm blue eye. 
Mordant Lindsay was apparently a man of = fifty; his hair was streaked 
with grey, though its dark locks still curled thiekly round his head ; he 
bore on his face the marks of more than common beauty, but time had 
left its traces there, in the furrows on his brow; and even more deeply than 
time, care. Asa young man, he had been very handsome, richly endowed 
by nature with all those graces which too often make captive only to 
lall; but fortune, less generous, had gifted him but with the heritage of 
a good name—nothing more—and his early life had been passed in an 
attempt, by his own means, to remedy the slight she had put upon him 
at his birth. The object of his ambition was gained—had been now for 
some years: he was wealthy, the possessor of all the fair lands stretched 
out before him as far as his eye could reach, and a rent-roll not unworthy 
of one in a higher station in life. Looked up to by the poor of Langford 
as the lord of the manor, courted by his equals as a man of some conse- 
quence. Was he happy? See the lines so deeply marked on his counte- 
nance, and listen to the sigh which seems to break from the bottom of 
his heart. You will find in them an answer. 

How brightly the sun shines in through the windows of the room, 
gilding all around with its own radiance, and giving life and light to the 
very statues! It shines even on his head, but fails in warming his bosom ; 
it annoys him, uncongenial as it is with his sad thoughts, and he rises 
and pulls down the blind, and then restlessly wanders forth into the open 
air. The day is close, for summer is still at its height, and Mordant 
Lindsay seeks the shade of a group of trees and lies down, and presently 
he sleeps, and the sun (as it declines) throws its shadows on nearer ob- 
jects ; and now it rests on him, and as it hovers there, takes the form of 
that companion of his childhood, who for long, with a pertinacity he 
could not account for, seemed ever avoiding his path, and flying from him 
when most anxiously pursued; and he sees again those scenes of his past 
life before him dimly pictured through the vista of many years, and his 
dream runs thus: 

He is a child at play, young and innocent, as yet untainted by worldly 
ambition, and standing by him is a beautiful figure, with long golden 
hair, very bright, and shining like spun glass or the rays of the summer 
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sun. Her eyes seem born for laughter, so clear, so mirthful, so full of 
joy, and her spotless robe flows around her, making everything it comes 
im contact with graceful as itself; and she has wings, Happiness is 
fickle and flies away, so soon as man proves false to himself and unworthy 
of her. She joins the child in his gambols, and hand in hand with him 
sports beside him, gathering the same flowers that he gathers, looking 
his smiling eyes as he echoes his laughter; and then, over 
meadow, past ditches, and through tangled bushes, in full chase after a 
butterfly. In the eagerness of the sport he falls, and the gaudy inseet 
Ok mg of being the originator of so many conflicting hopes and 
) flutters onward in full enjoyment of the sun and the light, and 
soon it is too far off to renew the chase. Tears, like dewdrops, fill the 
child’s eyes, and he looks around in vain for his companion of the day. 
The grass is not so green without her; even the bird’s song is discordant, 
and, tired, he sadly wends his way towards home. “Oh, dear mamma!” he 
exclaims, brightening up, as he sees his mother coming towards him, and 
_ Tunning: to her finds a ready sympathy in his disappointment as she clasps 
her boy to her bosom and dries his little tearful face, closely pressing him 
to a heart whose best hopes are centred in his well-being. ppiness is 
in her arms, and he feels her warm breath upon his cheek as she kisses and 
fondles him; and anon he is as cheerful as he was, for his playmate of the 
, now returned with his own good-humour, accompanies him for all the 
hours he will encourage her to remain; sometimes hiding within the pur- 
ple flower of the scented violet, or nodding from beneath the yellow cups 
of the cowslip, as the breeze sends her laden with perfume back to him 
again. And in such childish play and innocent enjoyment time rolls on, 
until the child has reached his ninth year, and becomes the subject and 
lawful slave of all the rules in Murray’s Grammar, and those who instil 
them into the youthful mind. And then the boy finds his early friend 
eee ready at all times to share his hours of relaxation) very shy and 
nt ; when studies are difficult or lessons long, keeping away until the 
task is accomplished; but cricket and bat and ball invariably summon her, 
and ‘then she is bright and kind as of yore, content to forget old quarrels 
po ceca enjoyment; and as Mordant dreamed, he sighed in his sleep, 
a be shadow of Happiness went still further off, as if frightened by his 
grie 
The picture changes: and now more than twenty years are past since 
the tithe when the boy first saw the light, and he is yiiting in the room of 
a little cottage. The glass door leading to the garden is open, and the 
flowers come clustering in at the windows. The loveliness of the child 
has flown, it is true, but in its place a fond mother gazes on the form of 
@ son whose every feature is calculated to inspire love. The short dark 
curls are from off his sunburnt forehead, and the bright hazel 
eyes (in which merriment predominates) glance quickly towards the door, 
as if gm some one. The book he has been pretending to read lies 
idly on his lap, and, bending his head upon his hand, his eyes half shut in 
the earnestness of his reverie, he does not hear the light footstep which 
presently comes stealing softly behind him. The new comer is a young 
and very pretty girl, with a pale Madonna-looking face, seriously thought- 
ful beyond her years. She may be seventeen or eighteen, not more. 
‘Her hands have been busy with the flowers in the garden, end now, as 
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“of being’ separted from either, and they were happy in , 

oung love. How happy! caring for nought besic thinking or 

but in each other, taking no account of time so, long as, 
should be together, contented to receive the evils of ,life with the good 
and to suffer side by side (if God willed it) sooner than be parted., They. 
were engaged to be married. At present, neither possessed sufficient to 
live comfortably upon, and they must wait and hope ; and she did hope, 
and was reconciled almost to his departure, which must soon take place, 
for he has been studying for a barrister, and will leave his mother’s — 
to find a solitary home in a bachelor’s chambers in London. Mordant 
saw himself (as he had been then) sitting with his first love in that. old 
familiar place, her hand clasped in his, her fair hair falling around. her, 
‘and veiling the face she hid upon his shoulder, and even more vividly 
still, the remembrance of that Happiness which had ever been attendant 
on them then, when the most trivial incidents of the day were turned 
into matters of importance, coloured and embellished as they were by 
love. He saw himself in possession of the reality, which, alas! he had 
thrown away for the shadow of it, and he longed for the recovery, of those 
past years which had been so unprofitably spent, in a vain attempt at, re- 
gaining it. The girl still sat by him; they did not seem to speak, and 
throughout that long summer afternoon still they sat, she pulling the 
flowers (so lately gathered) in pieces, and he playing with the ringlets of 
her hair." And now the door opens, and his mother enters, older by many 
than when she last appeared to him, but still the same kind 

smile and earnest look of affection as she turns towards her son. Her 
hand js laid upon his arm (as he rises to meet her), and her soft voice 
utters his name, coupled with endearment. ‘Mordant, dearest, Edith 
and myself wish to walk, if you will accompany us?” “Certainly,” is 
the reply, and the three set out, and the dreamer watched their fast rer 
ceding forms down a shady lane, until a turn lost them to his sight, 
oan retrospective view had vanished, but quickly to be replaced by 
another. 

Again he sees the same youth, this time impatiently walking up and 
down a close dismal room. The furniture is smoke-dried and dusty, once 
red, ‘now of a dark ambiguous colour. The sofa is of horsehair, shining 
(almost white in places) from constant friction. On the mantelpiece 

a looking-glass, the frame wrapped round with yellow gauze to 
protect it from dirt, and here and there a fly-catcher, suspended from 
the ceiling, annoys the inmate of the dusky room by its .gonstant. mo- 
tion: ‘It 1s a lodging-house, ready furnished, and the young man, who 
has not left his home many months, is not yet accustomed to the change, 
and he is wearied and unhappy. He has just been writing to Edith, 
and the thought of her causes him uneasiness; he is longing to be with 
her again. essly he paces up and down the narrow chamber, un- 
willing to resume studies by the master of which he could alone hope to 
be with her again, until a knock at the. hall door makes him pause 
andsit down ; another knock (as if the visitor did not care to be kept 
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paling). * Mordaat Wendy what was boing he remerberga i 


At Se at seeing in r ae Nee ; ratte : 
i apaitmeit, with the exclamation of * What Lindeay! all alone ? 
xpécted to find you out, I was kept so long knocking at your door. 
Tow * re : le llow ?” ap hp fe, Verpoe Sant apt into a 
ir. >“ We are ing to the play,” continued he, “anda s 
ards. . You Litter Lecle Sofas will be one of the certian 
Su cdme ?” ‘and Vernon waited for an answer. The one addressed re- 
‘plied in’ the affirmative, and Mordant. saw (with a shudder) the same 
iguré which had lured him on in Pleasure to seek lost Happiness, now 
ing ‘the youth before him. The two were so like each other in 
appearance that he wondered not that he too was deceived, and 
‘her with even more eagerness than he had ever done her more 
sister. And then with that gay creature ever in mind, Mor- 
t*saw the young man led on from one place of amusement, to 
@ibthet—from supper and wine to dice and a gambling-table—until ruin 
red him in the face, and that mind, which had Mey hk pure and un- 
riished, was fast becoming defaced by a too close connexion. with vice. 
brdant was wiser now, and he saw how flimsy and unreal this. figure 
easure ap ared—how her gold was tinsel, and her laughter but the 
y echo of a forced merriment—unlike his own once possessed Hap- 
‘whose treasures were those of a contented spirit—whose gaiety 
eded from an innocent heart and untroubled conscience, Strange 
jat'he should have been so blinded to her beauties, and. so unmindful of 
the other’s defects; but so it had been. Mordant sympathised. with, the 
ung man as he watched him running headlong mate dt his own misery; 
‘the scene continued before him—he had no power to prevent it—and 
bw the last stake is to be played. On that throw of the dice. rests the 
of the small property he has inherited from his father. It is, lost, 


e Bre of the little he could call his own, and forth from the hell 
fc which e has 













in been passing the night) rushes into the. street., It 
atits but one stroke to complete the wreck of heart as well as of for- 
, and that stroke is not long in coming. Miserable, he returned, to 

i Todgings, and alone he thought of his position. He thought, of 
ith.” ‘Love in a cottage, even could I by my own means regain; what 
have lost. Pshaw! the thing is ridiculous. Without. money.there 
Hidt be Happiness for her or for me.” A few months had sadly 
éliinged’ him, who before saw it only in her society. But.now the 
‘Goddess of his fancy stands before hin—her golden curls of the precious 
metal he’ covets—her eyes receiving their brightness from its lustre, and 
in his heart a new feeling asserts superiority, and he wishes to be rich. 
With ‘nionéy to meet every want he will command her presence-—not sue 
) se? aid Mondant remembered how, in pursuance of this ambition 
gradually cooling towards her, he had at last broken off his engagement 
mith Fdith—how for some years, day and night had seen him toiling at 






his profession, ever with the same object in view, and how at last he 
ried’ woman in every way what he desired : rich in gold and lands 
orld Y gocerremg is 900r in heart compared. with Edith. 
row Neg Me other to get a nearer view of the bride as she 


ug on her father’s arm) from the carriage to the church door, 
Mite Wadia is waiting for her, and now joins her, and they kneel 
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side by side at the altar. Mordant remembers his wedding-day. He is 
not happy, notwithstanding the feeling of gratified pride he experiences 
as he pen the rin n the fair:hand of the Lady Blanche. No emo- 
tion of a very deep kind tin her cheek ; she is calm and cold through- 
out the ceremony. She admires Mordant Lindsay very much; he was 
of a good family, so was she; he very handsome and young, and she past 
thirty. Matches more incongruous iss been made, and with less appa- 
rent reason, and this needs nofurther explanation on her side. They are 
married now and about to leave the church. The young man turns as 
he passes out (amidst the congratulation of his friends), attracted by 
scarcely suppressed sobs ; but the cloaked figure from whom they proceed 
does not move, and he.recognises her not. It is Edith, and Mordant, as he 
s on the scene before him, sees Happiness standing afar off, afraid to 
approach too near to any one of the party, but still keeping her eyes fixed 
on the pale young mourner at that bridal, who, bowed down with grief, 
sat there until the clock warned her to go, as the doors were being closed. 
The married pair (after a month spent abroad) settles down at Lang- 
ford; and the husband—was he happy now? No, not yet—but expect- 
ing to be from day to day, hoping that\time would alter for the better 
t was wanting to the happiness of his home; but time flew on, and, 
regardless of his ope, left him the same disappointed man that it found 
him—disappointed in his wife, in his expectations of children—feeling a 
void in his heart which money was inefficient to supply. The drama was 
drawing to a close; Mordant felt that the present time had arrived. His 
wife was dead, and he in possession of everything which had been hers, 
but still an anxious unsatisfied mind prevented all enjoyment of life; but 
yet one more scene, and this time Mordant was puzzled, for he did not 
recognise either the place or the actors. 

On a bed on one side was stretched the figure of a young woman. 
Her features were so drawn and sharpened by illness, that he could not 
recal them to his mind, although he had an idea that he ought to know 
her face. She was very pale, and the heat seemed to oppress her, for in 
a languid voice she begged the lady (who was sitting by her side) to 
open the window. She rose to do so, and then Mordant saw that the 
scenery beyond was not English, for hedges of myrtle and scarlet gera- 
nium grew around in profusion, and the odour of orange flowers came 
thickly into the chamber of the dying girl. Raising herself with diffi- 
culty, she called to her companion, and then she said: 

“T know I shall not now get better; I feel I am dying, and I am 
pm of it. My life has been a living death to me for some years. When 

am dead I would wish to be buried in England—not here—not in this 

lace, which has proved a grave to so many of my countrymen. Let me 

d my last resting-place, dearest mother, at home, in our own little 
churchyard.” 

The lady wept as she promised her child to fulfil her last request, and 
Mordant saw that Happiness had flown from the bed (around which she 
had been hovering for some minutes) straight up to heaven, to await 
there the spirit of the broken-hearted girl, who was breathing her last 
under the clear and sunny sky of Madeira. 

Mordant shuddered as he awoke, for he had been asleep for some 
time, and the evening was closing in as he rose from the damp grass. 
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It was to a Jonely hearth that he returned, and during the long night 
which followed, as he thought of his dream and of an ill-spent life, he 
resdlved to revisit his early home, in the hope that amidst old scenes he 
might bring back the days when he was happy. Was Edith still alive ? 
He knew not. He had ‘heard she had gone abroad ; she might be there 
still. He did not confess it to himself, but it was Edith of whom he 
thought most; and it was the hope of again seeing her which induced 
him to take a long journey to the place where he had been born. The 
bells were ringing for some merry-making as Mordant Lindsay left his 
travelling carriage, to walk up the one street of which the village of 
Bower's Gifford boasted. He must go through the churchyard to gain 
the new inn, and passing (by one of the inhabitant’s directions) through 
the turnstile, he soon found himself amidst the memorials of its dead. 
‘Mordant, as he pensively walked along, read the names of those whose 
virtues were recorded on their gravestones, and as he read, reflected. And 
now he stops, for it is a well-known name which attracts his attention, 
and as he parts the weeds which have grown high over that grave, he 
sees inscribed on the broken pillar which marks the spot, “ Edith Graham, 
who died at Madeira, aged 21.” And Mordant, as he looks, sinks down 
upon the grass, and sheds the first tears which for years have been wept 
‘by him, and in sorrow of heart, when too late, acknowledges that it is 
not money or gratified ambition which brings Happiness in this world, 
but a contented and cheerful mind ; and from that lonely grave he leaves 
an altered man, and a better one. _ 








HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
BOOK III. 
Cuarrter VII. 


HARTLEY VISITS MRS. SOMERSET AT BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL, 


+ Mr. Somerset, two or three times, had purchased a “liberty ticket.” 
. This term may be explained, by stating that for a certain sum, usually four 
shillings, the warden of the prison granted leave to prisoners to be absent 
for the space of a day, good security that they should return to their 
quarters having been previously given. Such a practice, as may be sup- 
posed, was a source of great emolument to the wardens, so that we find 
them making many hundreds a year by it. The system, as regards 
debtors’ prisons, in the present day is entirely abolished. 
_Mr. Somerset obtained his “liberty tickets” for the pu of accom- 
ay ing Hester to Bethlehem Hospital, for however painful to him might 
the sight of his unhappy wife, he felt it his duty to see her, and to 
watch the progress of her distressing mental disease. On no occasion 
had Isabella yet recognised her husband. It is frequently the case with 
the insane, that those whom they once loved the most devotedly, they re- 
gard with total apathy or dislike. The fixed eye, or the meaningless 
stare, the waving of the hand at some imaginary object, still marked her 
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demeangur;.,and she continued, in every respect, much in the same state 
as when we described her in a previous portion of our history. 

But we do, not, intend now to accompany the husband on one of. his 
visits ;;,we must direct, our attention to another person. | 

A man with a moody and contemplative aHpert presented himself one 
morning at the iron gates of the asylum. e had obtained the usual 
order of admission from one of the governors, for he represented that a 
relative was confined within the walls. Crossing the gravelled walk, he 
slowly mounted the steps of the beautiful Ionic prrticn, He did not raise 
his eyes to admire the grace and majesty of that entrance, but, within 
the hall, he stood several minutes before Cibber’s statues of Raving and 
Melancholy Madness. An expression of strange pleasure flitted across 
his saturnine countenance, as though he experienced a morbid gratifica-- 
tion 4 gazing on that embodiment of human frailty breathing in the 
marble. , 
his was the first time Hartley had visited Bethlehem Hospital. He had 
jong resisted the desire of going thither; but the wish of seeing the wo- 
man he had loved, and still loved even in her melancholy condition, grew 
so.strong|upon him, that he could combat with his inclination no longer. 

The spirit of Hartley was never so scornful and gloomy as when he 
witnessed happiness in his fellow-creatures. It seemed to him that the 
joy manifested by them was either hypocrisy or an infallible sign of 
mental weakness. He looked upon all men as moths whirling around 
the glare. of a lamp—as beings sporting about the edge of a grave. Such 
a mind, as a natural consequence, was coldly indifferent to the spectacle 
of suffering and misery. Sorrow, discontent, and gloom, accorded with 
the nature of his own internal world. Man, he considered, was not born 
to laugh, but to think and mourn. To the eye of that despondent muser 
the heaven wore a pall of blackness; the sunbeams, the flowers, and the 
gushing streams, were not types of beauty, the reflected smile of the Be- 
neficent One; they possessed no spell to soften his soul or charm his 
sense, Ina word, Hartley’s philosophy was steeped in darkness, and the 
very atmosphere he breathed seemed charged with misery. 

And yet there were moments when he experienced a sort of pleasure, 
or he had not otherwise belonged to the human family. That pleasure 
sprang from the recollection of his passion for Isabella, and from the in- 

ulgence of it still in his waking dreams. Another and more debased 
source of gratification was the conviction that his envied and hated. bro- 
ther, like Job of old, suffered now as much as he once enjoyed; and that 
the revenge, pursued through long and weary years, was working towards 
its consummation. 

Hartley was informed that he could not see Mrs. Somerset for a short 
time ; and to wile away the hour, he passed down some of the galleries 
which extend the whole length of the building, opening into rooms and 
cells. In the basement story, his ear was appalled by the howl of the 
violent, and yet he experienced a singular pleasure in watching the ges- 
tures of those whose intellect had been reduced below that of the brutes. 
The spectacle to him was a fine psychological study. 

Mg And all this,” said Hartley to himself, “ proceeds from some slight 
injury to the brain; some disarrangement of the fibres, of that delicate 
organ. What men call the soul acts through it—cannot act without it; 
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and yet the organ itself is common matter, while the soul is immaterial, 
an emanation from the Deity. Oh, wondrous, incomprehensible connexion ! 
Mgserions Giver of Life ! wilt thou never solve the problem t6 man’?” 
“The quiet suffering, the pathos of sorrow, evinced ‘by thdse whose 
insanity was of a gentle description, awoke a different train of thought 
in the mind of the curious speculator. The author, whom we intro- 
duced on a ah occasion, was still there, though removed to another 
cell—one of a class appropriated to those whose cases are improving. 
till he talked of his works, his neglected performances, and bewailed 
the obscurity to which his name was doomed ; and still he mourned that 
over him would rise no column of renown. : 
_ Hartley heard the calculations of the ruined merchant over imaginary 
heaps of gold ; and the lovesick maiden’s sigh breathed in his ear ; but 
he walked along with crossed arms, his lips being compressed, and his 
large bushy brows concealing his eyes. It was not pity that he felt 
for his stricken brothers of mortality; they were all, all in their ideal 
sorrows, their ideal transports, more blest than himself. He felt that 
truth—he knew it ; and, in his wayward creed, imagined that insanity, 
under many circumstances, is an enviable condition. 

Hartley was conducted to the room of Isabella by one of the nurses. 
His subdued demeanour, and apparent sympathy with the scene around 
him, together with a handsome fee slipped into the hand of the woman, 
greatly conciliated her, and secured her good offices. When the door 
was opened, Hartley followed the nurse, but notwithstanding his usual 
collectedness of mind, a slight tremor affected him. Something un- 
earthly, connected with the presence of Isabella, seemed to be in that 
room, ‘There was the wreck of beauty, the grave of soul; for was not 
the body the tomb of the intellect, which had perished and dropped into 
its dread repose before its time ? 

He turned his face away from the insane woman, for he could not 
immediately summon resolution to look at her. The morning sun was 
shining faintly through the narrow window, and the shadow of his tall, 
motionless figure was thrown on the opposite wall. In the deep stillness 
the birds were heard singing among the garden trees in front of the 
asylum. Alas! a sad contrast their free, happy jubilee, to the dark 
seene of human blight and ruin within that pile! ) 

.,. "Now, sir, this is Mrs. Somerset,” said the nurse, who found it neces- 
‘sary to draw the visitor’s attention to her charge. 

.. Hartley slowly turned, for he longed yet dreaded to behold her. She 
.was stooping forward in her chair, her thin colourless hands resting on 
her knees. She was dressed in a robe of light grey stuff, which set 
closely around her throat; her abundant black hair was braided taste- 
fully (for she was indulged in this little vanity), and a flower—it was a 
natural one, a moss-rose—drooped from the side of her head. Her 
finely-chiselled features were perfectly still; insanity had not stamped 
Ats_signet there ; its wild, ities fires only burned in the eye. 
», Beautiful she looked; for years, as if in consequence of the inaction 
of mind, seemed to have suspended their usual work on the frame. Yet 
;At. was the beauty of a marble statue: the carved lip moved not, the 
damask cheek smiled not, ‘in the dimple of the small chin love am- 
. bushed not—all was cold, without feeling, and without meaning. Oh! 











ethereal fire of vivifying soul! thine attributes extinct, what is the most 
perfect mould of human loveliness? A corpse under the power of the 
iser’s art, mimicking life. ? 

‘‘ She*is not. mine now,” thought Hartley, “and she is not his. Well, 
better as it is. I would behold her thus, far rather than know her bestow 
the endearments of her love on my abhorred brother.” 

He moved nearer, curiously contemplating her. His eyes were fixed 
on the downbent features of the unhappy woman. He admired. The 

ion of long years was not yet subdued; still he loved. He may 
touch her kand now; he may raise it to his lips. “She will not,” 
thought Hartley, “recognise or repulse me now.” 

The thin fingers were clasped in his own, and Isabella did not move. 
He kissed ¢het hand again and again. At length, roused by the action | 
of Hartley, she turned in her chair. 

“Who is this? Ido not know you. Are you the surgeon? I am 
not ill. Leave the room, sir.” 

“It is not the surgeon, dear madam,” said the nurse, “but a kind 
friend come to see you.” 

“A friend? I have no friend—yes, Hester, Hugh—no, no, they are 
my enemies.” : 

‘¢ Dearest Isabella, you have no enemies,” said Hartley. 

Mrs. Somerset uttered an exclamation, and started from her seat. 
Will the ear of madness revive in the shattered soul the recollection of 
sounds, when the eye fails to remember features? However this be, 
extraordinary was the effect produced on Mrs. Somerset by the voice of 
Hartley. ‘she moved back several paces ; her limbs trembled ; and her 
eyes, gradually concentrating the vague light they possessed, were fixed 
wildly upon him. 

es Who speaks ?” she cried. ‘ That voice! I know him now; it is he— 
the fiend that I have been beseeching to leave me these three years, and 
he is come at last in bodily shape. Demon, avaunt !—ruiner of my hus- 
band ! cease to torture me !” 

The poor lady, usually so tranquil, was now in a fit of frantic violence, 
such as the nurse never beheld her yield to before. She tore her hair, 
stamped, waved her hands in agony above her head, while her shrieks 
were appalling. The nurse endeavoured to soothe her to no purpose ; 
and not until Hartley had quitted the room did that storm of excited 
feeling abate. But the object of her indignation being removed, sorrow 
and lamentation succeeded ; and in a short time she again took her place 
in her chair. Gradually her features resumed their wonted composure ; 
her hands again rested on her knees, and her expressionless eyes were 
fixed on vacancy. 

Alas! poor heart! desolate broken spirit! might it not have been a 
mercy if that torn flower in thy hair breathed its fragrance on the turf 
which should cover from human eyes thy woes and thee ? 
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CHaprer VIII. 


HARTLEY RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED VISIT AT HIS CHAMBERS IN TH 
TEMPLE. 


Hart ey, returning from Bethlehem Hospital, found in the scene 
which he had just witnessed much matter for profound thought. When he 
reached his chambers in the Temple, he threw himself into a seat, and 
remained for a long time wrapped in deep meditation. To dissipate the 
gloomy images which so thickly crowded upon him, he had recourse to 

is favourite philosophers ;. but not long had his book. been open before 
him, when he heard steps on the stairs. They appeared to be those of a 
person who mounted with difficulty, for the ascent was slow, and often in- 
terrupted, while a short distressing cough was frequently heard. 

“ This-way, ma’am, if you please, here is the door,” said some one 
without, whose sharp voice was evidently that of a child. The: next 
instant a low tapping was heard. 

“Come in,” said Hartley, carelessly. 

The door opened, and a woman, stricken with blindness, being led by a 
little girl, advanced into the room. It was Mrs. Flemming. 

‘‘ Mr. Hartley lives here?” she said, in a low tremulous tone. 

‘** My. name is Hartley,” answered the Templar, marvelling much what 
business. the woman could have with him, for he had not. the slightest 
recollection of her person. 

“ That. will do, my dear,” said Mrs. Flemming to her little guide ; 
‘leave the room, and shut the door after you; when I want you again 
I will call.” 

The blind woman stood still, her hands crossed on her breast, and her 
face turned towards the spot where she believed Hartley sat. There was 
a firmness, a quiet dignity in her look, which the countenance of Mrs. 
Flemming never expressed before. She uttered no word, still standing 
there, like one whom some sudden spell had turned to stone. The surprise 
of Hartley increased. 

“Oh! that I could see thee!” she said, at length; “ worlds would I 
give only to see thee for a moment !” 
- «Who are you, woman? I know you not.” . 
‘Roland Hartley! have time and sorrow, then, worked such change 
‘upon me, that even each mark of humanity, all likeness of what I was, is 
obliterated?” 

Hartley gazed searchingly on her. 

** Woe has wrinkled my forehead, and turned my hair grey before the 
natural course of time—the tears of long, long years have made me blind, 
and now they have ceased to flow—I am r. 

“ Impossible !” cried Hartley, rising suddenly from his chair; “I do 
not é 

“ Yes, you see her—her you wronged, ruined, deserted in her youth— 
her who, too proud to accept alms from him who refused to fulfil his vows, 
fled with her child. Iam Flora Arundel!” 

“Flora Arundel?’ repeated Hartley. 

“T hid my shame from the knowledge of all, and, under another name, 


toiled for my own living and the support of my child. I knew where to 



























find) you, but|never reyealed myself, never sought you; and I would have 
died unknown, bat ———”’ . 

» The. eallous-hearted man|for a moment appeared moved. The flame 
in the’lamp of; Nature and feeling, though nearly out, rose for an instant. 
He took. his victim by the hand : 

“You did wrong, Flora; I would have rendered you assistance; you 
shall have mouey now.” ) 

“‘No, no; your gold I despise; I have not struggled with poverty for 
twenty years to receive alms at last. One motive only brings me’ here. 
Iam wrapped up in my child, my loved, my talented son; they called him 
a hunchback, but to me he was all beauty and perfection. I have lost 
him now—he has left me for ever.” 

She bent her head, and mechanically raised her hands. to cover her 
eyes, 

‘ “‘ Be composed Flora,” said Hartley. 

_ “He is your child, Roland.” 

“ Mine!” he repeated, sullenly—*‘‘ yes, yes, let that pass.” 

.* The hunchback is your child,” said the mother, in a louder tone. 

Well, I admit it.”’ | 

“ To whom, then, should I come in my bereavement, my distress, but 
unto the father?—-Roland! Roland! pity me—assist. me !” 

The scene was becoming annoying to Hartley, for he hated to have his 
sympathies appealed to, or his peace disturbed. The first natural surprise, 
and the first, touch of feeling being past, his hardness and apathy returned. 

‘¢ Now we, will not multiply words, Flora. Tell me at once what you 
want.” 

‘Oh! Father in heaven!” cried the blind woman; “ Thou who hast 
afflicted thy poor sinful servant with the heavy curse of bodily darkness, 
hear him who should have been my protector, my husband, ask—what do 
I. want?” 

“This is mere raving, woman. Talk reasonably. The lad, you say, 
is.a hunchback ; what name have you given him?” 

“The name I had assumed—Flemming, Mark Flemming.” 

. The ‘Templar started; paleness overspread his cheek, but he speedily 
recovered himself. 

* Strange—-singular coincidence,” he muttered. -“‘ Flora,| this is! the 
voung man who formed a—a design to carry off Miss Somerset.” 

‘Yes, but he repented of his evil conduct. Roland, you and some 
other person were his abettors in that unhappy affair ; I am confident of it. 
But now that you know Mark Flemming is your own son, save him—find 
him—restore him to me! ” 

. Asmile renee over the frigid features of Hartley. The interest at first 
excited in his breast had entirely ceased. 

“ Hearme! this is why I seek you: Mark knows you to be his father. 
I discovered to him the secret before he left me, and the intelligence 
seemed to overwhelm him, Roland, assist me in ascertaining. where he 
has fled. You have sight, you have strength and energy—oh! how I 
need them all now!” 

“ Advertise in the papers,” said Hartley, turning away and walking to 
the window. ‘ye 

‘« That will be useless. If he should see the advertisement he will not 
heed it. I must find him—I will draw him home by foree—I must, I 








will/have my son,” she continued, raising her voice:' ‘Ts he ‘hot all to 
me ?—more than riches, and even good fame in this world? ‘Oh! villany,’ 
cruelty, shall not deprive me of my child. Haste, then; Jet us'fly to him 
before ‘madness be his portion, or death overtake him. ‘ I’ grow frantic 
without him; every moment lost seems an age of agony, and wrings a 
drop ofblood from my heart. Roland! come—Roland Hartley! I say, 
let us search for our child !” 

jo Flora, this is folly. To tell you the truth, I cannot mix myself up with 
thisaffair. If the lad has left you, and refuses to return, I cannot help it ; 
and if you are resolved on finding him, you must seek him yourself, for I 
shall take no steps'in the matter. Understand this distinctly. Now, you 
had better leave my office.” 

~The calm cold words of Hartley were as swords piercing the heart of 
the bereaved mother. Oh! the bitter pang that wrings the soul when, 
in our wretchedness, we seek fog support and sympathy, and find none! 
The heart recoils upon itself, and our loneliness is doubly lonely. | The 
blind woman hung upon the arm of him who had betrayed her in younger 
years)’ She called upon him mildly, pathetically, to hear her, by her 
sorrows, by her blindness, caused through weeping for him; but’ he re- 
mained deaf to her entreaties. Her prayers were breathed more passion- 
ately, and her gestures became more vehement; then, as the mother’s 
impatience and agony momently increased, Hartley, wearied by her 
appeals, thrust her radaly and forcibly from him. 

‘The pride of the woman for an instant returned; she stood at a short 
distance, and drew herself up. Raising her hand, she spoke in a@ deep and 
measured accent: 

Roland Hartley, I loved you once, and believed your affection for me 
was not feigned, was not all a lie. You have destroyed my happiness in 
this! world: and that which is to come. I ask you now only a ‘small 
favour—to search for our child—and I am refused. What have I then 
lefts but: to pour my malediction on the false lover and unnatural father ? 
Take then the curse of the wronged and the broken-hearted woman ; and 
may it cling to thy soul like acankerand a leprosy; may it ring in thine 
ears ‘like the knell of dead Happiness by night and day. Roland Hartley, 
man of iron and cruelt 4 

‘She lifted her sightless orbs to heaven, and seemed preparing to speak, 
but words. would not flow. Some revulsion of feeling suddenly took place 
‘within her bosom—the rigidity of her features relaxed, and a softness 
stole’over her thin cadaverous face. Recollections of past years, and sym- 
pathies long dormant, woke to life; her old and ill-starred love, the cause 
of her ruin and all her woe, came back, like a revived dream, upon her 
soul, and Flora Arundel could not curse the worshipped one of her youth, 
the father of her child. 

Her head drooped, her arms fell by her sides, and, the next minute, 
subdued and comparatively calm, she knelt on the floor. 

“Oh, God! whose laws I have broken, pardon me, and forgive this 
than!) ‘Thy unhappy servant will curse no one; let me bear my heavy 
load—the burden of my misery—alone !” : 

Mrs: Flemming arose Foon Yass knees, and, turning from Hartley, in- 
stinctively passed towards the door. She called the child who stood 
outside’ on'the stairs; and then’ the blind woman, with her little guide, 
silently pursued her way from the precincts of the Temple. 
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Carter IX. 
THE DEATH-STRUGGLE {N HYDE PARK. 

“T. HAVE you again—I clasp you aguin—I call you mine again—my 
loved one, my joy, my more than life! I reck not blindness now, for 
you are the sun of my soul; I defy sorrow and pain now, for you will 
comfort me !” 

Thus spoke the mother, as she strained her son in her arms. Flem- 
ming had returned after the absence of a fortnight: and why had he 
deserted his parent? For the first time she had informed him he was 
base-born, for hitherto Flemming had imagined his father died when he 
was an infant. Remarkably sensitive and keenly alive to all that the 
world considers dishonour, his mother’s position, and the blot on her 
name, affected him powerfully. His first feelings towards her were 
indignation and shame, amounting almost to abhorrence; and, in this 
frame of mind, he fled from the unfortunate woman, resolving never to 
behold her again. But Nature’s pleadings were soon heard; the 
thought of her unprotected situation, her wrongs, and her sorrows, 
melted down the iron of pride, while filial love urged him back to her 
whom his heart clung to, in spite of the past, with a strength of affection 
exceeded only by her own. 

“Then you forgive me,” said Flemming. ‘‘ ‘The feelings I eutertained 
I acknowledge to be unjust and wrong. You are to be pitied, my dear 
mother, not condemned.” 

‘| have no forgiveness to grant, my son; I feel only gratitude to 
Heaven.. I have nothing but love to pour upon you.” 

* But on one,” pursued Flemming—‘“on one man must justice, the 
bolt of vengeance fall. Too long, too long, have your wrongs been unre- 
dressed,” 

The mother could not behold the working features and the clenched 
hand of him who spoke: and well it was so. Had she known all which 
burned in that bosom—the hatred cherished for Hartley, the determina- 
tion to obtain revenge, her nature had shrunk, and all her recent anxiety 
for the fate of her child would have been renewed. 

Days passed. Flemming had called several times on Hartley in the 
Temple since his mother’s visit; but after two or three interviews, 
Hartley, annoyed and wearied, would see him no more. The hunchback, 

vering in his calls, the Templar employed one of the porters to pre- 
vent the youth’s entrance at the door; and finally the police took him 
into custody, and he was cautioned never again to repeat his offence on 
pain of imprisonment. 

Flemming was doggedly obstinate. He would not bend from his pur- 

or relinquish the idea of obtaining justice for his mother. Since 
could not gain access to his father’s chambers, he would watch him in 
his walks. 

Hartley’s solitary habits frequently led him to the suburbs of London, 
and one of his favourite rambles was in Hyde Park. It was about ten 
o’clock in the evening, when, returning from, Kensington-gardens, he 
crossed the park in the direction of the Piceadilly entrance. Thé moon, 
in her first quarter, hung over the: clumps of trees, the tops of which 
were faintly silvered, while all below. was black massy shade. It was 
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profoundly still, but the air was cold, the latter circumstance. having 
caused loiterers and pedestrians to return to.theirhomes. Hartley passed 
near the Serpentine river, the crisp wavelets of which glittered at inter- 
vals.as the moon-rays fell obliquely on them. ‘The stream thus doubly 
answered to its name, for it wound its sinuous course, and shone also, like 
a serpent trailing his scaly length through the green grass. 

At a short distan¢é on his right Hartley perceived a dark spot close 
by the water. It moved, and he imagined it to be a dog. As the path, 
however, conducted him nearer, he discovered the figure to be that of a 
human being. The man was sitting on the ground coiled up in the form 
of a ball; but now, as it were, he unrolled himself and sprang upon his 
feet. In the short deformed body, and long legs, Hartley at once re- 
cognised Mark Flemming. 

The hunchback placed himself in front of the solitary walker ; his 
eyes glared beneath the black mass of his uncombed hair, and his white 
face shone yet more white in the faint and sickly rays of the moon. 
Hartley, at the unexpected appearance of him who had recently watehed 
his movements and harassed him in no small degree, drew involuntarily 
backward. Flemming did not move, and the other, recovering from his 
surprise, was about to proceed without speaking. 

** No,” said Flemming, ‘“ you will not escape me. Ihave not followed 
you from your chambers and waited here two hours for nothing. Mr. 
Hartley, my father, we must now come to an understanding with each 
other.” 

‘Boy, my answer is the answer I have returned before. I will have 
nothing to do with you. Being of age, you possess no claim on me. 
Gain a livelihood in the world in any way you choose, and torment me 
no more.” 

“ Not for myself do I plead : the son has no personal favour to ask of 
his father ; I only demand again, and, if it be not granted, I must con- 
tinue to demand it while I have breath—justice for my mother |” 

“Folly !_ you know not what you ask—I cannot listen to you—out of 
my way!” 

* Not yet: by Him who framed thee and me, and beholds us now, 
thou shalt hear me! Look at me, my father! Have I not sufficient to 
bear in this blighted misshapen body? Am I not the scorn and ridicule of 

my fellows? My calamity weighs down my soul, and bids me think death 
would be a blessing. Now, in addition, I have the knowledge of my 
being base-born—a thing thrust out from the pale of law and society, 
I cannot lift my head for shame—I am stricken to the dust—the inera- 
dicable spot clinging to my name for ever. Who has done this ?—thou: 
what has caused my deep degradation ?—thy falsehood to my mother : 
art thou not, then, instead of a father, my blackest foe? Yet I forgive 
thee on one condition—be just and honourable at last ; it is not even 
now too late : fulfil thy early vows—restore to thy victim an honest 
name before she dies—be true to thy promise, though it be at the 
eleventh hour.” 
Dreamer and fool!” interrupted Hartley, “I understand not your 
senseless babble—I can remain listening to you no longer.” 
“Father! cried. Flemming, seizing him by the arm, “justice to my 
mother—keep your oaths—wipe from her name the foul stain—wed her, 
and then permit her to die in peace.” 
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Hartley laughed aloud. 

*¢ Bitter mocker! cruel betrayer! her misery and her blindness have a 
double claim upon you.” 

Your utter ignorance, boy, makes me laugh. Know you so little of 
the world as to believe it possible for me to marry your mother? She 
does not, and never did belong to the class of society entitling her to 
become my wife.” 

“Then why did you tender her vows of honourable attachment?” 

‘‘ Pshaw! that is the young man’s common practice. He vows, prays, 
and promises, of course, but it is understood that his words mean nothing. 
He orgets them afterwards. ’Tis the way of the world—’tis human 
nature.” 

Flemming was goaded to frenzy by these light bantering words, “I 
have been guilty,” he cried; ‘my deeds have been black enough, yet I 
had no intention to embitter by dishonour the life of her I rashly loved. 
Heaven be praised! she is ve te’ Ay restored to her father again, and free 
for ever from my polluting touch. But your cruelty and falsehood were 
pursued on system ; your villany has never been repented of; and now, 
even when an opportunity offers to repair the past, you refuse to do it.” 

“Yes, I refuse; and, in addition to this,” continued Hartley, “ know, 
wretched and insolent boy! that I never loved your mother.” 

* Never loved her! after all that passed? Oh! villany on villany!” 

‘Ay, and as much as I loathe you, vile piece of deformity! I now 
detest her, Away! I cast you both from me; I renounce all connexion 
with you; and here I command you never to cross my path again!” 

* Gon your path ?”’ cried Flemming, fiercely detaining Hartley as the 
latter was about to proceed—‘“ I will never cease to doit. I scorn your 
commands, I laugh at your threats. I will pursue you through life. Thou 
shalt be an Orestes followed by the Furies, for thou art worse than he. 
Where thou art, there shalt thou behold me—thy haunter, thy demon. 
And never will my efforts cease. Can my task be completed until I gain 
redress and vengeance for my mother’s wrongs ?”’ 

As these words were spoken vehemently, the countenance of Hartley 
underwent a fearful change. Difficult to ‘« moved from his wonted cold 
collectedness and stoical hardness, when his passions were aroused, he 
lost all command of himself; his rage comelinde metamorphosed _his 
nature. It was not with him an honest storm, which blusters and blows 
itself to rest; it was the fearful tornado which succeeds the calm, and 
brings with it the lightnings which shiver and consume. Hartley fixed 
his eyes on the youth with fiery malignity; his overhanging brow was 
contracted into thick lines; his thin lips, drawn back, showed distinctly 
his white dazzling teeth; and his throat swelled like the throat of the 
constrictor when about to spring on its prey. 

** Thou wilt cross me, thou sayest; thou wilt not cease to follow and 
torment me. And is my peace to be broken by a thing like thee ?” 

“ Yes, a thing like me !—a miserable, creeping reptile, like me, who,am, 
nevertheless, thy son.” 

“ What, matters ?” said Hartley, as though speaking to himself; “if a 
part of me, I have a greater right to cast it from me, and to quench its 
energies when it embitters my own existence. _ Whether it sleep now or 
thirty years hence, it can make little difference,” 

__As he ground these words through his teeth, rather than spoke, Hart- 
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ley continued to drag Flemming nearer to the Serpentine. The Jatter, 
half ‘comprehending the meaning of the action, struggled in his grasp. 
The hunchback was vigorous, but in the iron gripe of the athletic Har 
ley he seemed a mere child. 

t per you murder me?” cried Flemming—“ would you kill your 
son 

“ Send thee to slumber, unhappy being, only a little while before thy 
natural time.” 

The bank sloped away to the edge of the water, which in that place 
was Of an unusual depth. The air was still; the moon had sunk behind 
the trees, and there was no human being, besides these two, in that part 
of the park. All favoured the unnatural father’s design. Down towards 
ee water they still went reeling. With a violent effort, Hartley bound 

emming’s arms together, and, thus manacled, he would be unable to 
swim. ©The margin of the bank crumbled beneath their feet-—would the 
murderer relent ? 

Night! draw thy veil over the scene. Humanity! hide from Virtue’s 
eye the spectacle of cruelty and horror. When will the spirit of Cain 
cease to walk the earth, and the demons be chained in their adamantine 
caves, to stir up no more to madness the hearts of men? 

“* My mother! my mother !’’ were the last words that gurgled over the 
water; then quietness fell around. The stars shone placidly on high, the 
little waves crept on with faintest murmurs, and the flowers on the bank 
drank the night-dews with their odorous lips. Nature changed not in 
her aspect of peace and beauty, but all things continued to smile, as if no 
soul that instant had been disunited from its fleshly bonds, and sent from 
life ‘and light into the dark unknown. 


CuapTer X. 
THE PAUPER FUNERAL—THE PROSPECTS OF HESTER BRIGHTEN. 


TuE truth was not discovered. A person was found drowned in the 

Serpentine—an event of very frequent occurrence in contiexion with that 
suburban river. All marks of violence being absent, and the man’s arms 
having been bound with a handkerchief bearing initials which afterwards 
hie to be those of his own name, the case was‘considered one of 
désperate self-destruction, and a verdict at the coroner’s inquest was 
returned accordingly. 
She who might have guessed the perpetrator of the deed was unable to 
give her testimony or state her convictions to the world. The recogni- 
tion of the lifeless Flemming, who lay at the workhouse to be claimed by 
his friends, proved a shock too great for the already enfeebled mother. 
There are cords of the heart which anguish can fiterally strain and 
<r 3 there is a grief that can kill. The parent died on the body of her 
child. 

A pauper funeral—the two victims at least received this last acknow- 
ledgment of humanity from their fellow-creatures. A few boards hastily 
hailed together ; a hurrying away of the deceased on the shoulders of men 
who, being allowed no “dram,” do their work sulkily ; no one to follow, 
iid One to drop a tear over remains so mean and despised; a thrusting of 
the coffins into shallow holes; rather than pits, in one corner of the 
crowded parish grave-yard; no stone, no raised turf to mark the spot, but 
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a’‘trampling and beating down to make the place level with the surround- 
ing soil, so that new comers may be piled upon the last without suspicion 
—such is a pauper’s funeral! 

Well may we sigh to muse on thy lot, Flora Arundel !—to think of 
thy youth’s spring, thy beauty, thy loving heart, thy betrayal and deser- 
tion, thy anxious character as a toiling mother, thy poverty, thy bereave- 
ment, and thy pauper’s grave at last! Sad destiny of God’s created ! 
Oh! Heaven, the eternal fount of justice, if another world did not await 
us, where the sufferers of earth shall be comforted and receive their good 
things, how might we reconcile the acts of Providence with the laws of 
equity and the attributes of mercy ? 

Time passed, and the tragic occurrence began to be less thought of by 
Mr. Somerset and his daughter, for these two alone it affected. The 
prospects of Hester daily brightened in her school near Doctors’ Com- 
mons. ‘The young mistress was universally liked, and her pupils became 
so numerous that the task of superintending them was one of close appli- 
cation and unremitted exertion. Julie, the turnkey’s daughter, never 
failed to assist her every day in the more laborious portions of her duties. 
Hester, however, wished her to relinquish these menial offices, but the 
girl, in her humility and anxiety to be useful, would not abandon her 
accustomed tasks; yes, her pride and happiness seemed to consist in being 
considered Hester’s servant ; her intense love and devotion were tempered 
by a meek spirit of distant respect, and this mingled sentiment, while it 
urged her to embrace one towards whom her heart so yearned, imposed 
on her silence, and prompted reserve. 

The income which Hester derived from her pupils, forty in number, 
amounted to about 120/. a year. Of this she saved more than one half. 
Should she be able to maintain her present position, the happy calculator, 
the clever and thrifty financier, considered that in five years she should 
have accumulated the sum desired. Already had she laboured six years, 
but the fruits of her toil, at that moment, amounted to no more than 
forty pounds. 

Brighter skies now spread above her, and richer harvests seemed to 
wave at her feet. “Five years”—how often Hester whispered these 
words to herself !—five short years, and the necessary sum would be in her 
hands; then Hartley’s schemes would be baffled, and his malignity defied, 
for her father would be free! “Five short years”—had any one at the 
still hour of night hung over her couch, her lips in sleep might have been 
heard breathing these words. She dreamed of money, of bills of ex- 
change, of saving pound after pound for one holy purpose. The once 
reckless, frolicsome girl of Brookland Hall had been converted into a 
plodding merchant, an anxious accumulator of that sordid dust—gold and 
silver. So her fingers, in her dreams, would move quickly, as if in the 
act of counting; then the words, “ Lawyers, Insolvent Court, Debtors’ 
Prison,” would follow at intervals, being always succeeded by the “ five 
short years—free! free!”—while smiles would steal across her face, and 
tears of the heart's full rapture well from beneath the snowy lids, which 
lay so tranquilly on her sleeping cheek. 

Thus the daughter of the poor debtor in the Fleet continued to press 
on towards the goal of her desires. Beautiful dream of affection! bright 
hopes of coming joy! and must they, too, be scattered and dissolved ? 
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THE GRIFFINS IN SWITZERLAND. 
Cuarter VIII. 


MISS SMITH CONTINUES HER ADVENTURES. 


“Marteeny. July 16. 1851. 
DEAR MRS. LARKINS 

‘nobody nose when they travvle whots the End of there Tother. we 
may phansy weve eggsauceted our Feelins of Terrer when once weve seen 
a Navvy lunch or herd the Rore of halpin torrings but no sech Thing 
nater is perpettly inventing of New Sirprizes and Fresh Orrers. Them 
as lives on Plane ground mrs Larkins which they may bless there Stars 
for it can have No consepshn of whot a mounting Regium is nor whots 
the Dangers. Wages is no considerashn and Twice the emount woodent 
have Temted Me with tee and shugger found and Follyers aloud and 
misseses wardrub when Past waring which the Jooze bates you down to the 

Last Penny for no munney Wouldent have Dun It. 
“The fust Thing as evryboddy Does jentel or Simpel at Shammooney 
Is To Go Up to the mare de glass which it isnt Made of glass but 
Hice with Dredfle Splitts yorning to Devour and rivvers out of Site 
running at there Bottoms. mister Dolfus wishing to Exorcise his Limms 
perferred his feat to mewls which miss grace and master and Me Road 
upon the pashent Creetars and misses in a shayseyporter with a man 
strapped To each End like a Bedd without Leggs only Youre close is kep 
On. There was a gide to evry Mewl and well there mite Be for going 
Up the side of a nouse is nuthen to the mounting Vir and How to keep 
On the saddel if it wasnt for Pummils and Mains and the gides Frenly 
Hans no jokky coodnt Do it let alone terrefide feemles. The rode as we 
follered Was no Rode at All but oanly a sort of jaycubs Ladder with 
short turns which It sent my Hart into my mouth evry Step we Took 
expectin Necks Minnit to Behold my latter End butt provedings diverted 
That. The flox of gotes as you See mrs larkins in these ‘Parts is gee 
unaccountable. hunderds On hunderds they Are which a boy drives them 
By hisself and nose His voice and has bels on there nex and Eats out of 
peeples Hans. harf Way up the mounting we stopt For a Rest mister 
dolfus being Blone and misseses barers wanting a Drop of sumthin Short 
- ito cumfurt there in Sides which master stood treet all Round out of the 
Switch gals bottles and deer Enuff he Pade them Switch gals being the 
greedest of Kites and Nevver content. They offerd me sum of there 
Sower strawbreys but no mamsell ses i frute Dont agree with my emty 
Stummick ant Alley voos on if you Pleese till i arsks you which Wont 
be Soon. after talling along for more then To ours we reeched the Top 
ware we cum to a pevillium which You neednt Go For to sepose is like 
the brighting pevillium but all Together differing Being a retched Ole 
not fit for chrischuns let Alone george the Foorth which he lived In when 
prins region. Of all the sites mrs larkins as Evver was Seed the mare de 
Glass is the most Wunderflest sum peepel cumpairs It to the Ragin see 
when suddingly Friz but i should say It was mountings of shugger Loves 
broken Up for the Jyants to have their Tees which its Hard and Lumpy 
and as i sed all full of Splitts a thowsing foot Deep and no Botton then. 
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Well nuthen wood Sattisfy our party but We must git Upon It and 
a pretty scrammel, we Hed to ow the Hedge of the glasher which 
master Fell down when he got there and Roled Evver so Fur being 
Fatt on his back and lucky enuff no crevvisses in the way or Els good 
By to master for them as Tumbles Down there nevver returns no Moor 
to the lite of day but Lays a Mangled corpus which It makes one all 
Goos flesh to think Of. It was jest like Catts in warnut shells trying to 
wauk upon the glasher and if my gide a tall and a nansum mann which 
His Name was Jack hadnt clasped me Round the Waste ware i shood 
have Been at Pressant is not to be Named for theres No saying what one 
does when Once one Begins to Slip. Jack was verry plite to Me and 
handied me sum Hiced water which it flowd From a rivverlet on the 
lasher in a lether cup shapt like a scotch bonnit but no Tarting nor 
ossles and Goes into the weskit Pockit. He told me that evver so fur 
Up this glasher which its Origen is monblong in the middle of the Ever- 
lasting Pikes is a garding full of Flours with roses and dendrums all a 
win a blowen as the men with Baskits on there Hedds crys in the 
streats of lunden the hole yere Round and mister dolfus after Riting sum 
vurses on the englishmins Stoan Which peecok and windum was there 
Names* and Founded the vally of shammooney in the middle of the Last 
Sentry Left us to Git Back how we Mite and set Off with his gide to Sea. 
But what He Did is all Reddy in the times noose paper and black as a 
Cole was his face and coodent so much as Shet his ies from the Rare 
Fraction of the Hare and showtin hisself Horse on the top of monblong 
when back He came with the Merrykin gent and count cannon Ball which 
shows a sneekin detachment For miss grace and give me a pressent no 
Later than yesterday of a Shammy cut out of Wood with black ies and 
Twisting Orns the Himmage of nater and cost a Matter of thirty Bats or 
five and thrippuns mrs larkins of our munney. How we got Down from 
the mounting Vir is moor than i can tell You but a Mercy it Was that i 
wasnt Pitcht Into a croo over the mewls Hedd which the Fathfal annimle 
kep his leggs thow nigh down owin To a roling stoan whereby he mist 
his Foot In. Before i takes my leaf of shammooney i must Tell you That 
the Livvin isnt bad at the hoe Tells and the verry last day as we dined 
there a Pooden cum in at the tabble ware the count and miss grace Set 
which it was ornymented with a hart in Redd gelly in a wite boarder and 
to Harrers stuck a Cross the emblum of Troo Luv with flours in gelly 
sprincled all Over it the Switch being Grate confekshiners and quite ekal 
to gunters what That menes mrs larkins josuph rogers may gess but i 
shant Tell. As our root wasnt to be backerd there was moor Mewlwerk 
when mister Dolfus got hisself agen and the count hapning to be Going 
our Way which i dont believe it for 1 we started for the vally of the roan 





* We presume that the verses alluded to by Miss Smith are the following, which 
are to be seen amongst other facetious matter in the Album of the Pavilion on 
a eee as they bear the signature of “A.G.,” and are dated “ July 

1851.” 


LINES ON THE “ PIERRE DES ANGLAIS,” NEAR THE MER DE GLACE. 


First like a roe came proud Pocock, 

Him follow’d swiftly Windham ; 
And when they reach’d this massive rock, 
—They sat ‘em down—and grinn’d ’em ! 
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misses riding 2. We past evver so menny Moor glashers and then Turnd 
Up i cant say ware into the most dredflest Dismle vally as evver was and 
not a Sole to be Seen but ourselves till we Come To the villidge of valen- 
tine and orson ware the rivver runs as Black as Ink and riggles and isses 
like a Cerpent and fomes at the Rox in the spiteflest way like a crischun. 
The moor narrer the rode was the moor Our Party seamed To Like It but 
i cant say I was of thare opinion it was Badd enuff when we was Down at 
the Bottom but when the mewls was Maid to clime Up agen my Hedd 
uite turnd It Did and if the gide which the memry of jack i shall bless 
in my prares haddent held Me Tite over the pressypus i shood have Dropt 
and my Pore carkus wood have regaled the bares and Vulters and no 
toom Stoan to Mark the spot ware i perrisht. This place is cauld the 
Tate Gnaw which it means black hedd and So it May mrs larkins for no 
chimley Sweap cood be Blacker and the frite i was in when the fur trees 
came shootin ert from the Hites and pitching there selves into the rivver 
rite over the Rode as we cum Along set me Pretty nigh into fitts. It 
was gittin dark to and what with fears of Sperrits and Robbers how i set 
On my mew! is oanly noan to providings and Jack. Its all verry well 
Traviin in this Fashn and sayin Its Romantic and the quallaty may Like 
it but between you and me mrs larkins ime sick of mountings give me 
‘ regent Streat and Plenty of peeple In It thats what isay. We did git 
to our jerneys End at Last and stopt that nite at the anshent hoetel de 
Treeon which a cow House is splendid in comeparryson and ware the 
eount and mister dolphus Slep is Past Beleevin with cox and henns in the 
same Room and me and miss grace necks too em and master and misses 
on the grown Flore with the beems of the sealing so Low that master’s 
Hedd was all Black and Blew With Bumps next morning as Big as 
mdetares and my Bedd so hy which i scrope the Skin of my back agen 
the rafters as i scrambled Up in the dark And lay tremblin all Nite ex- 
hn my throte to Be Cutt or Somethin werse. Glad enuff we wos to 
ise when it was lite tho such a Thing as a lookin Glass wasnt to be 
Had to dress our Hares In and the figgers we Must have been if the 
Count hadnt sent miss grace his pockit mirrer with His Best compts isnt 
to Be exprest. Master was So Stiff with Riding that it was as Much as 
fore men cood Do to lift him On his mew! agen but thanks to goodness 
we got a Way at last and then we went zig zaggin up Another mounting 
moor Steaper than any wead bean and crost the Coll de Four claws and 
come toa Pleese stashn ware our passpots was over Halled and one frong 
was Pade for the Lott the Switch pleesman not Being Abel to Reed 
riting. The rest of the way was all Down hill till we Got to marteeny 
and pleased enuff i was to find my Self once moor on the Flatt. Here 
we are now at the sine of the Swan which a better brekfist and sivler 
waters i never met and what were to Doo nex i dont No but master and 
misses torks of keepin on the levvle and going round to burn and tune 
wile miss Grace and mister Dolfus and the count and praps me crosses 
Over the gamey pass and meet them there. But Lomm pro pose a Dew 
dis Pose as the French say and what we does youll hear of from your 


well wisher M 
‘ AnnA MARIA 


Smiru.” 
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Carter IX. 


MR. SWY¥MFEN GRIFFIN’S OBSERVATIONS ON SWISS COOKERY, AND 
OTHER LOCAL MATTERS. 


We are not quite sure whether the accompanying “ observations” 
were intended’ for publication, but as everybody iu these times aims at 
authorship, we trust Mr. Swymfen Griffin will not be displeased to find 
that we have made his “ Mems” available for the purpose of illustrating 


the family tour. 


“ Trois Couronnes, Vevay, July 18, 1851. 

“Exercise is good for digestion ; but too much exercise takes away 
the appetite and makes digestion a dead letter. It is better, therefore, 
to use moderate exercise, and thus fulfil one of the great duties a man 
owes to himself—the capability to eat his dinner. It is on this account 
that I have declined any more rough work among the mountains, and 
sent the young people their way while I take mine. 

“This is a capital hotel—the best I’ve yet seen in Switzerland. | 
was right, I’m sure, in coming down the valley. Mountain scenery fills 
the eye, but keeps the stomach empty; and nobody can enjoy travelling ° 
when that’s the case: at least, I can’t. Look at that place at Trient a 
couple of nights ago! What did I get for supper there, I should like to 
know? Kid-chops and crawfish! They might as well have given me 
kid-gloves and scorpions! ‘There aren’t two such humbugs in the world 
—in the cookery line—as kid and crawfish. Kid has mo taste in it: 
I defy any man to tell me what it’s like. *Tisn’t mutton, nor veal, nor 
venison, nor anything that’s eatable. I should be inclined to class it 
with cat—only I never ate one—but give me my choice between kid 
and kitten, and my fork goes into the little one! What annoys me 
more than all is their calling it chevreuil, as if that-sauce would make 
it go down! Then, look at crawfish, What are they? Where’s 
there anything of em ? What do you do when you take one up to eat 
it? Why, throw it back again into the dish in disgust, as a fisherman 
throws away a dab when he expected a dory. ‘They’re nothing but 
horns and prongs—all shell—no satisfaction in ’em at all. I’ve seen ’em 
a foot long in Belgium, bigger than lobsters ; and—I don’t mind saying 
it here—I’ve cried over em when I found they weren’é lobsters. But 
what can you expect of such amphibious reptiles, that live in ditches all 
their lives, that can’t swim and are afraid to sink ! 

“ There’s only one drawback against inland travelling, and that’s the 
want of sea-fish. Here, for instance, there’s neither turbot nor salmon 
to be had for love or money. ‘To be sure they have lake-trout, which 
isn’t at all a bad thing in its way. We had one to day that must have 
weighed thirty pounds when it was in the water, flesh firm, colour a pale 
pinkish white, flavour delicious. I’m no enemy to trout in general— 
that’s to say, in mountainous countries; in some parts of the Pyrenees 
they're excellent; flaky little fellows, about five inches long, colour of 
lead, with red spots on the back ; much the same, as well as I remember, 
as those you get at Berne—where I hope to fall in with ’em again. 
“The table d’hétes in Switzerland are better now than they used to be 
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twenty years ago. At that time there was only one good hotel in 
Geneva, now there are half a dozen. One can’t try ’em all at one visit; 
but where we stopped the other day, the Eeu de / Caray I should have 
no objection to go back to. There's one thing you see everywhere, now, 
—an 2 good it is in its way—that’s patties ; not French vol-au-vents, 
mere pufi-crust and cockscombs, but something to eat in ’em, well- 
seasoned and full of gravy,—things that melt in your mouth and leave a 
relish behind. They've a capital custom, if you've a diner @ part—say 
there are four of you; they always bring five patties; so I—that is— 
somebody gets one over. 

“The wine isn’t any great things, but you get to like it after a time, 
and there’s one thing you may safely do: drink as much as you like, it 
won’t get into your head. I don’t recommend either Burgundy or Bor- 
deaux—both very dear and seldom good ; to be sure I had a capital bottle 
of Medoc at that cowshed at Trient, where they gave us the kid-chops; 
but that was an exception. The rule in most countries is to drink the 
vin du pays. Don’t do it in Switzerland, except you're at this end of the 
Lake of Geneva, where the grapes have a chance. Try ‘ La Vaux’ at 
Lausanne, and ‘ Yvorne’ everywhere else, then you'll do. What they 
. call ‘ wine’ in the Alps is iodide of iron with a rough edge extra. I’ve 

told Dolly to make notes on this head where he’s gone now ; he can 
stand it—he once went through a course of Brighton port, and sur- 
vived it. 

“If a man wants to eat a good breakfast he must sleep well. Now the 
Swiss beds are not exactly bad, but they’ve one peculiarity: the palli- 
asses are all stuffed with Indian corn—not the grain, that’s understood, 
but the leaves. One doesn’t so much mind the crackling and rustling 
about one’s ears, as if one was an elephant rushing through a cane-brake, 
but it’s the hole you make when you settle down. There you are for the 
night—good or bad—visitors or no visitors. If you're sleepy it don’t 

‘much matter, but if you’re not, say your prayers,—Z say no more,—and 
when you get up in the morning, if you haven’t an appetite, set it down 
to depletion. You may get a good breakfast in Switzerland, or you may 
not. Eggs are tolerably safe everywhere, but cutlets are selon ; the higher 
you get above the level of the sea the worse they are : it’s a rule here to 
measure your mutton by your barometer—taking the Southdown as the 
lowest point of elevation instead of the sea-level. The honey is tempting, 
and, I dare say, good in its way; but as an article of food it’s only fit for 
bears and women. Never drink tea in Switzerland. Indeed, you can’t, 
any more than in London ; for what they call tea is only —_ and stalks 
of rhododendron; and, besides—this is a fact,—water won't boil in Swit- 
zertand : too much snow in it, I suppose. Take café au lait instead ; 
'tisn’t so fine as in France; that is, they don’t roast the coffee so well; 
but the milk’s good, and they contrive to make that hot.” 


“ Freyburg, July 20th. 
“Hired a voiturier at Vevay, meaning to get here last night; but, as 
good luck would have it, one of the horses went lame, which obliged us 
to stop at Bulle, in the Gruyre country, about half-way. Stiff hill to 
begin with; but after that, road pleasant enough, and country fertile and 
well-cultivated, with plenty of cattle, not too high up, but geé-at-adle, 
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rmptematic of heef, This canton belongs tothe Jesuits. If these gen- 
rah do any harm here ’tisn’t externally : everybody seems to be well 
fed and well to do. . The only thing I object to is the way they get rid 
of their smoke. Instead of building regular chimneys, they make a hole 
in the wall close to the window, and let it out through a pipe; the conse- 

uence is, that when the door is open—and it’s neyer shut—the smoke 
ea back again that way. Didn't hear any of that humbug called 
‘The Ranz des Vaches;’ if the Swiss really did call their cows home 
with those long horns and strangulated noises, I should have a respect for 
’em, but it’s only done for batz—a sort of licensed highway robbery. 

« I’d never heard of Bulle before, and when the driver said he couldn’t 
get on any further that evening, I was sulky enough, for I knew the living 
was good at Freyburg, and this place was anexperiment. I hate experi- 
ments—you're qqnera’y done when you try ’em, but this was a’ success. 
We put up at the ‘ Cheval Blanc,’ and the first place I walked into, 
thinking it was the salle @ manger, was a billiard-room. ‘ Where’s the 
salle 4 manger?” said I, rather gruffly, to a dapper sort of waiter. ‘ Au 
troisitéme, monsieur,’ was the reply. ‘ Where’s the kitchen, then?” 
‘En face, monsieur,—a l’autre cété de la rue.’ And so it was: there 
are two establishments under one ;~-the cooking’s done in one place and 
the eating in another. I made up my mind for a lukewarm dinner,— 
the most execrable thing in nature—and giving my arm to Mrs. G,, we 
groped our way up-stairs. Well, we found the salle @ manger, next door 
to our bed-room, exemplifying the old French proverb, ‘ Du lit a la 
table, de la table au lit,’ aud sat down grumpy enough. I took up the 
carte du vin, and while I was studying it my eye fell upon the word 
‘ Xeres.’ ‘So they’ve got sherry here, Laura,’ said I: ‘ pretty stuff 
it is, I dare say,—three francs, that’s half-a-crown a bottle! I'll try some, 
just to see how far impudence can be carried.’ | 

‘Sooner than I expected, in came the dapper gargon, bearing the soup 
tureen. To my surprise it was smoking hot, and turned out first-rate 
vermicelli. This put me in a little better humour. ‘ Quel vin désirez- 
vous?’ asked the waiter. ‘ What’s this?’ said I, pointing to the Xeres. 
*.C’est. excellent, monsieur!’ was the reply. I laughed in my sleeve, 
and told him to bring a bottle. He was back in the twinkling of an eye 
—out came the cork, and our glasses were filled. I raised mine to my 
lips, tasted the wine, and fell back in my chair. Mrs. G. jumped up 
thinking, I had a stroke of apoplexy. ‘God bless me!’ she exclaimed, 
‘what's the matter?’ ‘The matter?’ said I; ‘sit down again and 
drink off that wine: it’s the finest pale sherry I ever tasted in my life!’ 
And so it was ; and I finished a second bottle of it before I left the table. 
And the dinner, too, was worthy of the wine. Here’s the bill of fare—I 
think I shall'send a copy of it to the Times. As they’ve quarrelled with 
the aldermen, perhaps the editor will be glad of it, 

“ Soup—vermicelli,—as I said before, capital. Trout,—the purple 
sort—equal to Luz and Gavarnie—sauce exquisite. Filet de boeuf ful 
of gravy—hot from the fire—mustard perfect,—real Lyons,—no mistake. 
Pommes de terre frites, —crisp,—tasty—first-rate. Stewed pigeon, with 
what I call sauce incomparable! Cételettes de veau aux épinards, — that's 
the way to dress veal chops—there’s' ‘no other. — Cauliflower and. melted 
butter—boné fide melted butter,—not flour and water,—and such collies! 
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Gigot de mouton,—short, brown, succulent, equal to Bagshot! Poulet 
tenderness itself,—and salad croquant. As, to the dtididhd Hodis and 
enstards, the apple jelly, the cakes and bonbons, and the dessert, | leave 
them for Mrs. G. to talk about; all I know is that I never ate Gruyére 
before! And what do you think this dinner cost us? Four francs a head, 
without the wine. I could have stayed at Bulle for a week—or a month 
if that was all,—but we have promised to be at Thun by a certain day, 
and if we are not there when Grace arrives she’ll be frightened.. 

“T asked the waiter how he came to get such sherry? He told me—as 
if it didn’t add to the value of the wine,—that they had had it ten years, 
having bought it originally of a Spaniard who was going through the 
country. How the deuce the fellow got so far with his wine without 
being stopped is the wonder. I took away a dozen of it in the carriage, 
and would have taken more if there had been room. All I hope is, that 
it'won’t all be gone next year, for J shall certainly come back to it. 

**A good breakfast at the Zihringer Hotel in this place. They wanted 
me, to go and hear the great organ, for which they charge the moderate 
sum of eleven francs! ‘ No! no!’ said I, ‘thanks to Sib, we've put 
down the organ nuisance in London; I’m not going to stand it here.’” 


“ Berne, July 21. 
* Dined and slept at the ‘ Faucon.’ Trout as good as ever. House 
keeps up its old reputation. Hot rolls for breakfast.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A FEW MORE “ IMPRESSIONS DE VOYAGE.” 


“ Baths of Lenk, July 19, 1851. 
__) “Once more, my Isobel,” writes Miss Grace Griffin, in the purple 
morocco depository of her secret thoughts—‘ once more I am alone with 
Nature and Thee, though, as our own bard says, 
Here to be lonely is not desolate. 


But the solitude I covet has been but scantly accorded to my desires dur- 
mg my mountain pilgrimage, save when the stars have risen and the pale 
noon gleams upon those ‘ Sommets resplendissans, au dessus des tempétes,’ 
in the midst of which I am now a denizen. 

And why have [ not been alone so much as I thought to be? Why 
have my musings by flood and fell been so frequently interrupted? Alas! 
itis from the old cause. These poor wan features, these tear-dimm’d 
eyes, this wasted frame,* have once more raised a spell to conjure with. 
I reck’d riot of it,—but it came! The blind archer has once more sped 
the shaft; it has lighted—not on a ‘little western flower,’ but, to my 
grief, in the bosom of Count Adrien de Carambole, a French gentleman, 
an acquaintance of my brother, and who, with him, recently made the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, and is now our fellow-traveller. 

“I suspected this a few days ago when, crossing the torrent of the Val 
Orsine, he recklessly threw himself from his mule, and, regardless of his 


~ * From private information, we learn that Miss Grace Griffin is rather plump 
than \othef wise, and we ourselves think she does not reflect her own image so faith- 
fully as her mirror. 
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bottines, plunged into the waves above his ancles(!) and usurped the office 
of my guide ;—not very efficiently, I grieve to say,—for my animal trod 
on his toes and compelled him to leave his hold and limp out of the brook 
in pain and confusion. But what I only suspected then is a certainty 
now, for this very evening I have found the following lines—how placed 
there I know not—on my toilet-table. He has heard me praise Lamar- 
tine, and thus he quotes him : 
Puissions-nous passer sur cette terre 
Comme on voit en automne un couple solitaire 

De cygnes amoureux 
Partir, en s’embrassant, du nid qui les rassemble, 
Et vers les doux climats qu’ils vont chercher ensemble 

S’envoler deux a deux! 





“ The situation is most embarrassing ; we are necessarily thrown very 
much together, and I dare not breathe a syllable of what I think to 
Adolphus, for—étourdi as he is,—it would lead, I fear, to mortal arbitre- 
ment were he to learn that the count is Ferdinand’s rival, and profiting 
by accidental circumstances to pay his court to me. The count’s allusion 
to ‘ les doux climats,’ is too evident for me to doubt his meaning for an 
instant, as we have already spoken—after we have crossed the Gemmi— 
of extending our excursion into Italy,—at least as far as the shores of the’ 
Lago Maggiore. But what encouragement has he spied in my beha- 
viour to warrant the simile of the two swans? And to think, too, of what 
they are supposed to be doing—and the same ‘ nest’ too—this hotel I 
suppose! It is really very provoking! Instead of flying off ‘deux a deux,’ 
I feel very much disposed to remain dos-a-dos. Let me turn from the 
ungrateful theme to throw a fugitive glance on the track which we have 

ursued to reach this singular spot. 

“ After traversing the sublime pass of the Té/e Noire, whose fearful 
beauty exceeded my wildest dreams, and resting for the night at the sin- 
gular auberge at Trient—meet haunt for bandits, if bandits were ‘ in 
needy Switzerland’—we crossed the Col de Forclaz and descended upon 
the Valley of the Rhone, the course of the river being traced as far on- 
ward as the castled heights of Sion. The obsequious count was ever at 
my side, and deseanted eloquently on the sweet scenery through which 
we passed, whose rich luxuriance of cultivation, with its picturesque cot- 
tages overgrown with vines and shaded by secular chestnut and walnut- 
trees, with its bubbling founts, its teeming orchards, and perfume breath- 
ing meadows, might well tempt the wayfarer to cast aside his staff and 
wallet, and exclaim, ‘ Here will I set up my rest!’ But Ferdinand, where 
was he, without whose presence Nature smiles in vain! A wanderer—l 
may almost say an outcast—concealing his very name—that noble name 
—beneath the vulgar mask of ‘ Jones.’ At the base of this exquisite 
slope we crossed the foaming Dranse where it rushes from the Pennine 
Alps to join the mightier Rhone. ‘ What a splendid gorge!’ I exclaimed 
to Adolphus, pointing to the opening of the Valley of the Fort St. Ber- 
nard. ‘Very, Grace,’ was his unfeeling reply,—‘ it’s perfectly gorgeous.’ 
I very nearly fell from my mule! 

“ At Martigny, after a brief halt to enable us to visit the glorious fall 
of Sallenches, our party of six divided. Papa and mamma, who suffered 
a good deal from the roughness of the roads and the nature of their 
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montures, decided upon going round by way of Berne and Thun, at 
which last place my brother and I, the count and Smith, who goes with 
us, but who it strikes me would fain have taken the other route, are to 
join them in a few days. 

‘It was a singular sensation travelling along that extensive plain 
which reaches from Martigny to Sierres, after having been accustomed 
for so many days to seale the loftiest elevations and look without shud- 
dering over fathomless precipices. Adolphus, in his jocose way, de- 
clared that he could not find his level, and compared the effect to that 
which mariners feel when after a long voyage they first go ashore. He 
had not, he said, got his land legs. However, there was no occasion to 
use them, for one day’s journey at least, as—having dismissed our mule- 
teers—we now travelled in a carriage. 

“ After the excitement of mountain toil, this manner of journeying 
would have seemed as tame and uninteresting as a private concert in a 
friend’s drawing-room after the crushing sensations evoked the night 
before by-Garcia or Grisi—but for the constant presence of the lofty 
Alps on either hand, assuring us that adventure was there to reward who- 
ever made the daring attempt to invade their solitary frontier. We had 
heard much of a wild valley which ascends towards the Col de Verbiers, 
not far from the small town of Riddes, where there exists a colony of those 
wretched and singular people, the Cretins, who occupy a whole village to 
themselves, called Isérable. Report says of them that they live and feed 
—in large families—in common; that they eat out of huge troughs like 
swine, which they afterwards clean out with their elbows ; and that they 
are indeed little better than the brutes whose habits they emulate. Count 
Carambole, who is travelling —he says—in pursuit of knowledge, probably 
under difficulties, mentioned these facts, suggesting a visit; but | confess 
I had no desire to see human nature in so degraded a condition, and 
Adolphus fortunately came to the rescue, observing that the proper name 
for the village where these poor wretches lived ought to be Miséradle, 
and that after we had passed through Riddes it was as well to get rid of 
the Cretins altogether. I pardoned the vileness of his puns, as they put 
an end to the question of paying a visit to the place. The Cretins, how- 
ever, are not confined to the side valleys, but force themselves upon the 
eye in all the towns through which you pass in the Vallais, and market- 
day at Sion exhibited them by dozens. 

‘‘ But if the market was a drawback in this respect, it afforded me an 
opportunity of sketching some of the picturesque dresses of the canton, 
though, I grieve to say, that very little costume was visible. Papa, who 
travelled through Switzerland twenty years ago, had prepared me for 
something characteristic in the dress of the peasantry at every turn; but 
it is everywhere on the wane. In my opinion, French bonnets have 
caused this revolution, as French opinions cause every other. The eager- 
ness, indeed, to obtain any foreign novelty was strikingly exemplified in 
my own case this very morning, at the hotel in this remote valley where 
we are now staying. 

“ Yesterday, at dinner, I wore—you know it, my Isobel—shat black 
satin polka trimmed with lace, which is so well adjusted to my shape, and 
descends below my waist. It has always been thought becoming—if I 
must dwell.on these idle vanities—and, in addition to certain approving 
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glances von the part “of Count Carambole, I noticed ‘that a female 
attendaht! who waited at’ table continued to eye me with a very curious 
air. This, however, made no particular impression on me; and I should 
have forgotten the circumstance altogether, if I had not been startled 
from my slumbers this morning by a loud knocking at my chamber 
door, followed, when I replied to the summons, by an earnest inquiry to 
know if the lady who wore the black satin polka at dinner the day before 
did not sleep in that room. I answered in the affirmative, for the garment 
was hanging before me en evidence, reminding me of the fact ; on which 
the voice at the door requested permission to enter, and the request 
being granted, in came the person I have already mentioned, who, it 
seems, besides waiting at table, is the principal cowturidre at the baths of 
Leuk. 

***Ah, Madame!’ she exclaimed, ‘me sera-t-il permise de vous de- 
mander une grace? Vous avez porte un bien joli polka hier—et, le 
voila; Non, jamais de ma vie je n’ai rien vu de si gracieux, de si char- 
mant! Ca vous prend la taille comme la peau. J'ai remarqué tous les 
polkas de toutes les dames qui sont arrivées de Paris, mais pas une seule, 
je’ vous donne ma parole d’honneur, n’ait porté une robe qui allait si bien 
que la votre. Est-ce que j’ose, Madame, vous demander la permission 
den faire une copie? Je ferai le patron dans moins d’un quart d’heure; 
et je vous demanderai encore la permission de Pappeller, de le baptiser en 
effet, par votre nom !’ 

* | could not forbear smiling at the urgency of this solicitation, but its 
very urgency was a reason for my granting the permission required, and 
at this hour, it is most probable, my Isobel, that all the belles in the 
valley of the Dala attire themselves in a polka @ la Grace Griffin ! 

“Here is fame enough for a Frenchwoman’s whole existence ; -but I— 
Ihave nothing to ask of Fame! Tears, my Isobel, unavailing tears are 
the sole portion of your faithful friend. 

Reverting for a moment to the costume of the Vallais, I must say I 
think it very picturesque. Black is the prevailing colour, very much 
brodé en or about the stomacher, which is irés serrée, and the head-dress 
set out wide on pins, like the Italian spille, is very graceful, and from it 
falls ‘a profusion of rich ribbons of every hue, which stream over the 
shoulders: "I do not disguise from myself my impression respecting it~ 
and so Count Carambole said, and, after all, he has taste—that I’ should 
look very well in it at a fancy ball. 

“ Our day’s journey to Martigny terminated at Sierres, for the threat- 
ening appearance of the weather counselled us to halt, and we had 
searcely entered our hostelry, the Sun—which, beneath the solar emblem, 
bears on the signboard the quaint inscription, in old German, ‘ Alle hier 
bei dem Sonnen’— before the storm came on. I was withdrawn from my 
chamber window, where I had placed myself to listen to its wild ravings, 
by a summons from my brother to descend to supper. Alas! that our 
frail condition should require such aids! but I am bound to admit that 
our pretty, neat, little hostess had done everything to render the viands 
agreeable, and the amber-coloured Malvoisie, which is grown herein great 
perfection, may be praised even by a lady. 

“A night of calm and passive forgetfulness. snceeeded to many turbu- 
lent vigils, and I awoke on the following’ morning greatly refreshed by 
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the unusual rest. Adolphus ¢ame to my room ‘and:eonducted me.down 
stairs. Iwas about to enter the salon where we ‘had supped, but my 
brother; in his peculiar phraseology, prevented me. | 

hoffit.No, no! said he, ‘don’t go in there. I was going just this 
minute; but, bless you, it’s fullof gals. Just as I came up to the door, I 
saw a petticoat looking after a pair of boots, and there they were, six pairs of 
ladies’ boots at the door, guarding the pass. After our supper last night 
a large family came in: they hadn’t bedrooms enough, and so were 
obliged to toss up ever so many shake-downs in there. We hada poulet 
au vis for supper in that room last night, and now there are half a dozen 
poulets au md. Not bad, Grace, hey—for an Englishman |’ 

» lchequer my own sombre pages with these trifles to heep me from 
myself ! 

'** A more magical pen than mine must describe the sublimity of the 
scenery through which we passed, in mounting from the Rhone to. this 
remarkable place. The elemental war which swept the valleys on the 
day- before ,had now ascended to the mountains, and ere we reached the 
lolsy bridge of a single arch which spans the torrent of the Dala, the 
aiz,/which had become icy cold, was filled with snow-flakes, that as we 
proceeded, fell thicker and faster, and by the time we had gained the 
village ‘of Inden the aspect of the Leuker-Thal in July resembled what 
it, wears in the depth of winter, save that here and there a solitary 
cherry-tree, scantily hung with fruit, silently attested the struggling 
existence of summer. 

i. “* The comparison between this dreary scene and my own desolate eon- 
dition—with a heart like the meads that surrounded me, bearing flowers 
that bloom beneath a surface of snow—struck me so forcibly, that I raised 
my handkerchief to my face, and, leaning back in the carriage, wept in 
silence. I was roused from my dream of woe by the voice of Adolphus, 
exclaiming, 

| /&* I say, Count, look at those rocks! Regular chips of the old block, 
ain't they? What stunted trees! Everything pines here. They may 
well call this All-pine scenery |’ 

1, “Very good, Monsieur Griff,’ returned Count Carambole; ‘he shall 
be very stony. I was thinking with Lamartine, Mademoiselle,’ he added, 
turning to me, ‘ ‘Ce globe, fut-il fait pour la pierre ou pour moi?” ’ 
\o.* Ti would rather Pierre had this part of it than I,’ jocularly remarked 
Adolphus. 

': € The Count laughed, and this badinage assisted in restoring my serenity. 
be: About half an hour after passing Inden the valley expanded into a 
basin or hollow of tolerable width, towards the upper end of which we saw 
the groups of baths that give their name to the locality, and beyond them 
we beheld the towering heights which form the gigantic barrier of the 
Gemmi..| We now drove on quickly, and were none of us sorry to take 
wefuge'from the inclemency of the weather in the Maison Blanche, which 
‘is ‘the name of the hutel where we are now staying, and a good fire in the 
salon was not the least acceptable of the welcomes that awaited us. - 
‘sof, Hark !\what sounds are those? ‘The pealing of the bell of the village 
church, to warn travellers caught in the blinding snow-storm which way to 
bend: their steps: How mournfal it sounds! and yet how sweetly it recals 
thése exquisite lines in the ‘ Meditations |’— 
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De l’aurore a la nuit, de la nuit a l’aurore, 
O cloche! tu pleuras comme je pleurs encore, 
Imitant de nos ceeurs le sanglot étouffant ; 
L’air, le ciel, résonnaient de ta complainte amere, 
Comme si chaque étoile avait perdu sa mére, 

Et chaque brise son enfant! 


CuapTer XI. 
MISS SMITH CROSSES THE GEMMI. 


“ Bellview hotel tune july 22. 

‘‘Q MRS LARKINS ive Bin and Gone And Dun it Now nevver no 
More will i frite myself About Trifles when sech Thins cums to Pass 
as These ies have witnist ive took and crost the gamey and how i Dun 
it and live to Say So is moor than yule credit. i thought the mountings 
was all dun With when we left marteeny for all day long till we got to a 
plays nes 4 call sears we Went upon weals a rode as Flatt as baker 
streat and pretty nigh as strate. 

‘nex day wee changed our carridge for a Shar which i thought when i 
mounted the Box of it beside the Driver a ignorant young germitg 
boaded No Good and So it turned Out for when we got as far as the 
kivered bridge over the roan which its moor Like a Barn nor a Bridge 
and the roring river runnin beneath and the hawces Hoofs stampin on 
the tremblin planx till i was amost of my Seet with terrer up we goes 
into the mountings agen. After 2 or 3 sharp twisties the rode cum to 
a town called Look bilt sidewise on the ill with evver so manny tours 
like carsles and i arst the driver in frensh what they was cauled. Com- 
mong appelly voo ? says i pinting to the old tours which he eoodnt reply 
oanly m germing which its a crockerdill’s langwidge mrs larkins and No 
Better rathouse says he and well he Mite for none but Rats cood live in 
sech places but the Switch peeple can Live aney wares wether its rox or 
wether its cololes. 

“In and out of look we went like a cawkserue oanly always Upperds 
till weed left the narrer streats Behind and the rode which it aint a Bad 
One being noo and no stoans to shake one out of His Skin persewin its 
Way into the forrists of the Upper Regium and what do you Think mrs 
larkins there was the old wooman Piking her gees by which meens youll 
understand snow which it Was falling as Fast as desember and Me on 
the box Facing the Pityless storm there bein no Room inside the Shar 
sept for Those as wisht to Keep thereselves Cumfitable pore servints 
not bein Headed and there sufrins not considderd. 

“ At last we got to lookerbad which it meens Baths and smokin hot 
they cums out of the Grownd like biling warter from a tee kittle irritatin 
the Medders and meltin the iseyculls as they Pass. My furst sirprize as 
we driv into This Queer plays was to Sea a Barber Rush from his shop 
and fetch a mug of Hot Warter from a founting to shave a custummer 
which his face i saw kivered with Suds nex minnit and the Barber a 
dippin his rayser in the biling Elliment betsy and jane would Like that 
founting mrs larkins no fires to lite nor no greats to Rub down on there 
Nees nor no missis grumblin becaws the Tee dont Draw. 

** When peeple ses they lives in hot warter they dont meen to Say 
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there Appy but here evryboddy lives in Hot Warter and Likes it which 
they brekfasties dines and tees Reads bucks and does evrythin theyve a 
mind to. Me and miss grace and the 2 gents was shone into the prin- 
siple Bath which we worked Down the Middle and smelt like a washus 
steemin and smokin perpetly all the Wile and there was old and yung 
germings and frensh With long birds and ladeys with there Hares drest 
and Caps and ribbins if theyd Been Setting in there Own drorrin rooms 
they coodent have been finer which Sum was smokin pipes and Others 
Playin at dommynose and bag Gammon and all Manna of outlandish 
Games and Tabels floting about and remains emerst all day in long nite 
Gownds up to there Chins and does evrythin but sleap and Praps That. 
Count Cannon Ball which being frensh he loves novvletys was for takin a 
bath but mr dolfus deswaded him tellin Him that if a Rash cum out when 
he Went In there he must stay for a munth for it woodnt be Gone before 
and That Frited the count out of the Noshun. Peeple has there own 
ways of Pleesin thereselves but i dont think mrs larkivs that ether me or 
you wood go for to Parbile our Limms in a publick stoopan while we was 
taking our tees. 

“ After that we all Set Of to Sea a villidge cauld The Shells which its 

recht on the tip of a pressypus and no Way to git At it but by climing 
of laders which hate or ten of them is Plantid agen the rox and Up you 
gose leastways them as Must and has oanly hobsons Chaws to go or stay 
behind. It was enuff for me and miss grace to look at the laders for no 
considerashn cood temt us to esend tho the switch Gals which they Ware 
trouseys like men and Dont Mind liftin There Skurts does it evry day. 
iwas joaked about them Laders by a forrin currier at Super afterwads 
and he sed that when we past the gamey thats another mounting mrs 
larkins i shood Have Wuss to Do than That and Little did i think his 
werds was Trew. 

“ For to Days we was Snode Up in lookerbad not wishin to temt the 
Pars But on the third mr dolfus sed it was Slow and of we went on mewls 
agen the snow being Up to there stummix in Sum Parts with a wall of 
perpendicler rox on one side and thowsings of Feat strate down on the 
uther and ware to leaf the valey you Dont no till you git close to the 
pressypus which i shet my ies and serunched my Teath all the Way to 
prevent me from fallin Over and Diddent Dare to look forrerd nor backerd 
nor nuthin mrs larkins i actilly cride with Feer. 

“ But evrythin has a nend and So Has the gamey and at Last we 
reecht the Top and cum to the dowben See which the gides had to hold 
the mewls by there Tales to keep them in the rite path for the Snow had 
Feil so deap the trax was on Viserble and Slip about they Did and we 
on there Bax expectin evry momint a melloncolly End leastways ime 
Shure i Did. i declare mrs larkins i thot i was friz Rite Threw when i 
was Lifted of my mewl at the Shally at swaring back and enuff to make 
aney Boddy sware such Dredfle jerneys which i dratted it with all my 
hart and prade i mite Nevver cum This way No Moor. 1 

*‘ But we Haddent Dun yet‘and on we went Flowndrin and Plungin 
and a wind fit to cut you in 2 as Fur as candystegg at the bottum of the 
as were Thank gudnes there was a nin cauld the Shovel blank ware 
ot brandey and warter afore the fire parshally restored our weered limms 
but there we diddent Stay Long the oastess bein a varagur which she 
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wanted Us to remane Wether or No but Push On was our motter and so 
we Left the mewls behind and Travled in a Shar to Fruit agen which 
there is a cumfatable hottel with good diners and Bedds, and slep without 
Rockin. Nex day was eesy werk in the shar Threw the valleys and past 
the Sneezing mounting and erived that same eavnin at tune ware master 
and missis a proseeded us from burn and brought my bocks with my 
Best Cap and Laylock Ribbings and miss graces things for tomorrer we 

o to Enter Larking ware we expex to be verry gay with Bawls at the 
Penshins which they is Filed with merrycuns and inglish But whats to 
Hapen is moor than i Can Tell count canning Ball bein verry Sweat on 
a seerting yung Ladey and Sumboddies nose Praps Put out of Jint and 
master not in the best of ewmers the table doat at this hottel not ekalling 
his expectashuns. mr. dolfus tawks of moor mountings and crossin over the 
Grims Hole and the Firker and Sent Goatherd and Gudness nose ware 
but alli hope is that heal go by Hisself. As This may be my last oppa- 
tunaty of Riting pleese give my effexionat regurds to all feller servints 
which j r is not For Gotten and am trewly mrs larkins 
| *‘ your wel witcher 

“ Anna Maria SMITH.” 





Cuapter XII. 
THE BALL AT INTERLAKEN. 


WHILE occupied in preparing for publication a few more extracts 
from Mr. Swymfen Griffin’s “ Notes on Swiss Cookery,”’ which we 
understand is to form a division of his great work on.“ The Cookery 
of the Continent,” the following communication was forwarded to us by 
Richard Bowlaway, Esq., formerly undergraduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and now of the Albany, W. No. 12, to whom it was origi- 
nally addressed. 

rom the initials affixed to the sheet—though the internal evidence 
would have been sufficient—we perceive that the writer is Mr. Adolphus 
Griffin, The letter is written in that gentleman's usual off-hand style ; 
but its contents—which, we confess, have surprised us slightly—will be 
found important in its relation to the proceedings of the Griffin family, 
and, without further preface, we hasten to lay it before our readers : 


“Interlaken, July 25, 1851. 

“Dear Dicx,— 

* You've read my letter to the Times, of course—how I’ve 
put an extinguisher on Mont Blanc, and shut him up for some time to 
come—so there was no necessity for me to write to you about it. But, 
as I can’t publish everything that happens to me in the Times, though I 
should like it well enough, I’ll first clear off old scores with you. Besides, 
I’ve something to tell. 

“ You've never been in Switzerland, I think! That's a pity, for you'd 
like it, that is, the excitement, the ‘ get along,’ and all that sort of thing’; 
there’s no walking that comes near it ; then, the appetite you get, able 
to eat anything, which is lucky sometimes, though it wouldn’t suit my 
governor altogether ; and if you like to sleep in a strange bed every night, 
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you can be accommodated in that way too, after doing your five-and-forty 

miles, or so, of ground, mostly against,the collar. i slept in a queer 

corner the other night, a cockloft, [ fancy, from the music that went on, 

and if Keller didn’t set the place down in the Vallais, I should have 

iment it had been in the canton of Free-bug. You take, I suppose! 
ch an inn, you'll say, was in-tolerable ! 

“T’ve pick’d up one or two facts that I don’t find in Forbes or Murray. 
For instance: lions in Switzerland are evidently fond of beer. I’ve not 
seen any live ones yet; but suppose they abound somewhere hereabouts; 
for there’s hardly an inn in the German cantons without a lion on the 
sign-post, and a bottle of beer going off at his elbow. March beer, of 
course, Besides, the people believe in lions. I ran over to Berne the 
other day, just to look at the bears in the ditch, outside the Aarburg 

ate, and, while I was feeding a fine specimen with honey-biscuit, half a 
daca old women, who were looking on, declared to me he was a splendid 
lion. I can assure you this is a bare fact. . 

‘© However, I’m not going to bore you with an account of my travels, 
Here we are, having come with the intention of making this place our 
head-quarters for the summer, but there has been an awkward row, and 
we must cut. We came by the Gemmi down to Thun—that is my sister 
and I, and her maid, and the Frenchman I picked up at Chamouny, who 
made the ascent with me. My governor and the old lady, tired of being 
jolted about on pack-saddles, met us at Thun, at the Bellevue outside the 
town,—quite out of tune, as one may say,—and then we came on here, 
and put up at the Pension of the Hétel des Alpes, Count Carambole 
keeping us company. 

“You've not seen my sister Grace. A fine girl—like me, of course, 
‘in lineaments,’ as Manfred says everybody quotes Byron in this 
valley—‘ but soften’d all and tempered into beauty’—haven't forgot the 
old fellow, you see; but if there’s a fault about Grace she’s a trifle too 
sentimental. No likeness there, at any rate. Well, you recollect Morton, 
of ‘Keys?’ A good-looking fellow, first-rate wicket-keeper, capital 
stroke oar —regular brick, in fact. Morton and Grace met at parties in town 
last season—got thick, in short. I'd no objection, but when the governor 
came to find it out, he had. Morton had lived a little too fast—the old 
story—had his debts paid two or three times, no response to the last ap- 
plication to his uncle in Yorkshire—or, rather, a point-blank refusal, and 
a hint to shift for himself. He was thinking of getting Lord Palmerston 
to give him a consulate in California, when he met Grace, and fell in 
love. This didn’t make him richer, and he came to ask me what. he 
ought to do. I told him he had my best wishes; but as that wouldn’t 
make the pot boil, I advised him to go to the governor and make a clean 
breast of it. ‘The course of true gg &c.—you know all about that. 
Governor got in a passion, put it to him why he should be expected) to 
give his daughter to a man who hadn’t got a dump, and walked him out 
of the premises. ' 

This was. the principal réason why we came abroad—to take Grace 
out. of Morton’s way. But as chance would have it, he’d an aunt—not 
the, Yorkshire uncle’s wife—passing the summer at Interlaken, so he 
started too-—to pay her a visit, of course, I managed to let Grace and 
him haye,a meeting en route, but what they settled between them I don’t 
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exactly know. Meantime this Count Carambole turns up, a regular Paris 
lion, fond of ‘le sport,’ talks Lamartine, and—the pendant to that—trés 
passionné pour les Anglaises. Grace fancied that I took no notice, but 
anybody could see with half an eye what it was made him hook on to our 

. But it was nothing to me, as long as he made himself amusing 
and behaved like a gentleman. If a fellow falls in love and makes an ass 
of himself, that’s his look out. I was quite sure Grace’s heart was in the 
right place. 

“ One never knows how far a Frenchman really is touched in this par- 
ticular; but all the way we came he stuck close to Grace’s bridle-hand, 
no doubt wishing to make it a bridal hand—not bad that, for a sudden 
impulse—and did nothing but ‘sigh like a furnace,’ as Shakspeare says. 
If he could have behaved like a stove when we were in the chdlet at 
Schwarenbach it might have been more to the purpose. 

“ To cut this part of the story short, the Count put up at this hotel 
when we did. There’s nothing to prevent a man from doing that, whe- 
ther you part company or no, and we hadn’t then. 

“ The pensions at Interlaken are all in the monster line; they make up 
two hundred and fifty beds in every house, and as many people sit down 
to tea together. Few things are more touching than to see about twelve 
dozen gals pitching into bread and butter and honey at the same moment. 
You can’t say to them— 


Sic vos non vobis mellificates apes. 


The clearing-house at Smith Payne’s must be a fool to what goes on 
here. And as to Britannia-metal teapots, I’m told Rippon and Burton 
can’t make ’em fast enough. But the gals are net content with tea; they 
must have dances, too; and once a week there is a ball at one or other of 
the pensions. . They had one in the great saloon here last night; and 
this brings me home to my subject. 

“The room is a capital one for the purpose—almost as big as the 
Crystal Palace. If 1 knew the address of the man who painted the 
paper for the walls I’d send it you, but most likely he lives at Rixheim, 
on the rail between Basle and Strasburg; that’s where all these things 
come from. Fancy how appropriate! In the heart of Switzerland a 
series of frantic pictures of East Indian scenery and manners: the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, or something of that sort, with a group of Nautch 
girls dancing before the Duke of Wellington, dressed in the costume he 
wore as Colonel Wellesley, and everybody looking as fierce and fine as 
red and yellow ochre and indigo can make ’em! I suppose the artist 
thought colour was the thing wanted, and so he laid it on. 

“* People who dance the Polka, however, don’t much care what’s on the 
walls of a room, provided there’s plenty of spring in the floor and lots of 
light from the ceiling. One’s not long here in finding a partner: likely 
enough, you'll say, apropos of the twelve dozen honeysuckles. Well, I'd 
got one; she'd crossed the Wengern Alp in the morning and wasn’t a 
bit tired, and we were hopping down one side of the room like a couple 
of love-birds, when all of a sudden we heard a scuffling noise at the other 
side of the salon, and then there was a general rush «in that direction, 
with loud cries of ‘Oh, Mr. Jones! Oh, Mr. Jones! he’ll:strangle him 
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—take him off!’ mingled with all sorts of maledictions and sputterings, 
English, French, and German. 

“‘Of course I set my partner down and made a push for the row. 
*T wasn’t easy to get through the crowd, but I did it; and what do you 
think I saw when I hit the focus? Why, Grace fainting away on a sofa, 
the governor with his face on fire, mamma screaming like mad, and 
¢ Jones,’ that is Morton, with one hand in Count Carambole’s neckcloth, 
shaking him like a sieve of corn, and doubling him up with the other. 
A pretty kettle of fish this was; but we separated the combatants, though 
you could hardly call ’em that, for Carambole made no fight of it, and 
when he was set free could only gasp out, ‘A demain, monsieur—a 
demain, un duel 4 mort! Vous entendez,—a mort?” ‘If I cateh you 
here to-morrow,’ said Morton, beside himself with anger, ‘I'll put you 
under the town pump if there is one;’ and as he spoke he made towards 
the unfortunate Carambole, but we got round him, and enabled the 
count to leave the room, which he then did in double-quick time. 

“ You'lkwant to know the cause of this scrimmage, so I'll tell you im 
three words. Morton—who has been staying here under the name of 
‘Jones,’ that the governor mightn’t see his real name in the Fremde 
Buch,—came into the ball-room just as Grace and Carambole whirled 
past him in a waltz. He had been disappointed at not finding some let- 
ters at the Post-office, and was out of humour with Grace, not knowing 
that she had arrived,—but what made it worse was seeing her dancing 
with the Frenchman, in whom he immediately recognised a blackleg who 
had swindled him out of five hundred pounds last year at Baden-Baden. 
We all know what French counts are, but Carambole was a billiard-marker 
into the bargain. Hine illa lacrymz! Of course, Morton’s affair is blown 
with the governor, who is vexed enough at the business and the publicity 
of it; in consequence of which he vows he'll go home to-morrow. How 
it will end I can’t say.” 


“9pm. July 26. 
“Morton has just been to my room: he tells me that Count Caram- 
bole made himself ‘ safe’ last night, but which road he took nobody knows. 
He found his letters at the Post-office this morning: Swiss stupidity, 
of course. There was one from Grace and‘another from his uncle’s 
agent in Yorkshire. The old gentleman has died without a will and 
Morton comes in for all his property.” 





“12 a.m. Same day. 
* Ti’s all settled. Grace has made it up with Morton, and the gover- 
nor has given his consent. 


“ We all go back together. Leisurely—by the Rhine.” 
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FRENCH ALMANACS FOR 1852. 


One year drives away another ;—so the world has gone on since the first 
day. 1852 lies still in the womb of time; but let a few more weeks roll 
by, and it will start into life, and take the place of the year that is past— 
never to return again. Time, as pitiless as the Commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition, who have never lifted their voices to back the public 
wish to give permanency to the most beautiful and fairy-like structure 
this country ever boasted, and having boasted, must only enjoy for 
a brief season ;—inexorable Time already holds out to the present year 
the map of the route which it must inevitably follow, to sink into the 
same abyss into which all preceding months, and years, and ages have 
been engulphed. There are many colourings that may be given to this 
suggestive fact. In this cold, gloomy country, they would all be of a 
strictly orthodox and very serious character; in France, however—and 
we have to do with France just now—with a fine clear sky, and a joyous, 
laughter-loving race of people, they view even the passing by of another 
year with complacency. ‘It would,” says a writer in the ‘“‘ Almanach 
Comique,” “be a great deal too monotonous if the same year lasted 
always. All that is done in Nature is well done.” This philosophical 
reflection is not new, but it is consolatory, and that is the most important 
thing. 

These receptacles of fun and wisdom, echoes of the feelings of the past 
year—the French Almanacs—have lost one great resource. Politics are 
tabooed under a Republic, and Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity have been 
so completely realised by never-ending revolutions, that it would be cer- 
tain imprisonment, fine, or confiscation, to speak about any one of them. 
Happy, persevering French! tabooed at home by one another, by the re- 
public, and by the executive, there still remained to men awaiting the 
events of 1852, the Great Exhibition in London, and that is the chief 
theme with the French Almanacs for 1852. 

“The system of ‘Expositions,’” says a writer in the “ Almanach 
Prophetique,” ‘‘is an idea especially of French origin. The honour of 
having originated it belongs to Francois de Neufchateau, minister of the 
interior under the Directory. It was in 1798, when the English govern- 
ment, not satisfied with expelling us from the seas, aspired also to drive 
our produce from out of the continent, and to deprive us of all that we 
wanted from without, that the minister convoked an ‘ Exposition’ in the 
Champ de Mars, to show to England that France could suffice for her- 
self by her own industrial resources.” 

“The system of a ‘ Universal Exposition,’ ” says the same writer, “is 
also a French idea, as well as that of ‘ National Expositions.’ ” A memorial, 
with a plan for such an exposition, was, it is said, submitted to Louis 
Philippe in 1843. Hence the idea passed into England: 

A writer in the “ Almanach de I’Illustration” gives the honour of the 
first conception to M. Buffet, minister of commerce, and adds, that 
Prince Albert took up at second hand the idea of the French minister, and 
first — about it to some members of the Atheneum Club, where we 
are led to suppose the prince sometimes sips his coffee, and discusses the 
news of the day. To all this it might be answered, that fairs have existed 
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in England since the time of Alfred, about 886; that the first public Ex- 
hibition of the Fine Arts in the British ‘metropolis took place in 1760; 
that the British Museum was opened in 1753; that Exhibitions of Arts 
date as far back as the building in the Adelphi, in 1772; and ‘that Expo- 
_sitions innumerable have preceded the grand and universal one of 1851. 
We feel, however, inclined to resign with good grace the honour of con- 
ception so generally claimed by France, to what we have the undeniable 
credit of having put first into practice. It is the same with steam: 
Papin’s digester being generally assumed by all Frenchmen to supersede 
the Marquis of Worcester’s “ way to drive up water by fire.” But to 
whom the honour of steam navigation—to whom the honour of first intro- 
ducing locomotives? In all such cases as in the application of gas to 
urposes of illumination, or of electricity to purposes of communication 
th of English origin), the magnitude of the results as much surpasses 
the original discovery of gas and of the electric power, as railway loco- 
motion and steam navigation do the first observation of the evolution of 
‘steam. But the fact is that, according to another writer in the “ Alma 
nach Prophetique,” our own great poet, Chaucer, predicted the Great 
Exhibition in his “ House of Fame.” In his dream, as there recorded, the 
-poet describes himself as contemplating a palace of glass, in which were 
images of gold, rich tabernacles, stage upon stage of jewels, many seulp- 
tures, and a great quantity of gold and silver work! Innumerable 
columns arose up around, and men from all parts of the habitable globe 
crowded there, and of all ranks, both rich and poor. “ Is not this,” says 
the writer, who quotes the description at length, “an exact picture of the 
Crystal Palace?” Yet this was written some four hundred and sixty 
earsago. If a great event has been dreamt of, it has been conceived ; 
if it. has been prophesied, it has been anticipated; and by the French- 
man’s own showing, Francois de Neufchateau and M. Buffet must yield 
the palm to the Father of English Poetry.* 

The French, however, apart from the excusable wish to appropriate to 
themselves the conception of the thing, and a latent annoyance that 
_M. Horeau’s plan was not acted upon, can speak eloquently, and in terms 
of high admiration, of the Great Exhibition itself. The edifice is acknow- 
ledged on all hands to have admirably answered its destination, by the mag- 
nificence of its conception, and the fairy effect of its architecture. ‘“ There 
was far,” says one, “from Waterloo to the ceremony at Hyde Park. 
Beneath the walls of that edifice the human language was heard in all 
its dialects: the olden dream of Babel was realised. Such a spectacle 
has never existed, and, perhaps, will never exist again.” 

. With an essentially non-travelling and little maritime people like the 
Parisians, the difficulty was to get to the Exhibition Some idea may be 
formed of what many underwent on so adventurous a journey, by the 
narrative of his experiences, given to us by the rédacteur of the Journal 


pour Rire. 





|...* The Juries, or we should suppose in this particular case, the “Council of 
Chairmen of the Juries of the Great Exhibition,” have very properly decided the 
ticklish point of originating the Great Exhibition of 1851, by the award of a 
‘medal to ‘his Royal Highness Prince Albert “for the original conception and 
successful prosecution of the idea of the Great Exhibition of 1851,” 
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‘‘ May the heaviest tile fall on my head; may I be condemned to wear 
too large'a hat and too small boots during the remainder of my exist- 
ence; may my father-in-law that is to be, hear of my passion for Nini, 

I re des Délassments- Comiques, at the moment of accepting 
me as his son, if ever I return to England by way of Dieppe to Brighton.” 
Such is the apostrophe with which the veracious and witty editor opens 
his narrative. As the French troops opens the eve of Fontenoy at a 
theatre, so it was, on issuing from the play, that our hero embarked on 
board the Culloden. ‘ Mon Dieu! shall not I be sick? I feel my head 
turn round already!” he exclaimed, and the boat was off. No end of 
advice and recommendations are, it appears, given as to the means of de- 
feating the conspiracy of the briny ocean against the well-being of visi- 
tors to the Crystal Palace. Our adventurous traveller was recommended 
to keep his eye upon the horizon. “I could not have done anything 
else,” he says, “ for an empire.” 

We were a dozen grouped together on the poop. Some were blue, some white, 
some green, some yellow. Those who were green were smoking pipes or cigars. 
For my part, I kept looking steadily at the horizon. Suddenly an arm pushed 
radely against me, and tumbled me over. I rose up, indignant at the outrage, 
to see to whom the arm belonged. The arm was the property of a gentleman, 
who appeared to be engaged in paying his addresses to the Channel. “ Mon- 
sieur,” I exclaimed, “you pushed me rudely just now.” “Sir,” answered the 

or, “ believe me that—ah, mon Dieu! you must be indulgent under the 
circumstances.” Then, turning round, “ What!” he said, “is it you?” “ Pre- 
cisely so; it is me; but what do you mean?” “What! not know your old 
friend Edward, College Charlemagne, pension Coutant, rue du Perche, 
No.7?” “Ido not remember you. My chum at college was named Mat- 
thew.” ‘Well, call me Matthew, then. When we return to our country we 
can resume our respective rights as citizens.” “ Well, that’s funny; let it be so.” 

“* Matthew, my Fiend, we are arriving. Where do you go?” ‘ To Chelsea.” 
“ And I also. hat street?” “ Hobury-street.” (Ebury-atreet ?) >“ And I 
also. What hotel?” “Hotel Very and Virgil, despatched by the pleasure 
train, rue Vivienne.” “And I also. Whatachance!” “ Matthew, I am de- 
lighted at having met you.” And the excursionists threw themselves into one 
another’s arms, just as the Culloden, which had only one wheel that would act, 
was slowly making the harbour of Newhaven. 

“Do you breakfast ?” said Matthew to the travelling editor. “Certainly.” 
“Well then, see that our luggage is conveyed into the traveller’s room.” “I 
will.” “ And, I say, give three shillings for me.” ‘ With pleasure.” A good 
breakfast contributed much to restore the travellers from the fatigues of the 
sea journey. Price of the same, ten shillings, for Matthew and the editor. 

From Newhaven to London.—Time for reflection on the part of the editor. 
“I do not know Monsieur Matthew. I think I’ve done wrong in connecting 
myself with him! He made me pay the baggage and the breakfast. I wish [ 
could get rid of Matthew.” 

London.—* Father of Caoutchouc! Earl of Gin! Marquis of Porter! Prince 
of Shillings! all hail! But, Matthew again ; and I have to pay the cab from 
London-bridge to Chelsea.” The first thing that strikes the imagination in 
London are the omnibuses. They are running a perpetual steeple-chase along 
the streets. They carry only females inside, and from fifteen to eighteen men on 
the roof. A conductor stands ona little step behind, shouting, “ Bink! Hay— 
Market! Ket! Ket! Strand! Waterloo!” (Sic in the original.) 

“ Let us get upon an omnibus,” said Matthew. “ Where are you going?” 
asked the driver. 

“To the Exposition!” (Quoique rédacteur du “ Journal pour Rire,” je bara- 
gouine un peu la langue de Shakspeare.) 
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On and on we went, till we got down at the entrance of Hyde Park. But, 
at the moment of paying, Matthew got into a quarrel with the conductor about 
some pence that were given in change. Matthew, having struck the conductor, 
the latter returned the compliment with such vigour, that my companion was 
soon obliged to cry out, “ Help, friend!” ‘This wasto me. I could not aban- 
don my friend, the participator in my maritime sufferings, in such a perplexity ; 
so I attacked his adversary in the rear with a vigorous kick. The fight ceased 
as ifby enchantment. The conductor took off his hat to me, bowed to the v 
ground, and the omnibus started at redoubled speed. French people! tra- 
yelling people! remember, that if ever you have a quarrel with an English- 
man, your ay 2 4 lies in the toe of your boot. 

Matthew had received some very ugly blows. His face was all tatooed with 
arabesques. I wished him to go home and go to bed, but he took advantage 
of his wounds to represent himself at the office of the Exposition as chief of a 
Japanese tribe. So he was allowed to pass without his shilling. Matthew 
denied his country for twenty-five sous. And I had sworn to love Matthew. 
Oh, my oath! 


Within the Crystal Palace, as on their way thither and their way 
thence, it is almost unnecessary to say the French saw things that few 
others have discovered ; they have witnessed incidents that have escaped 
the vigilance of the police; and they have drawn deductions from all 
they have seen even more profound, and more philosophical, than what 
have been penned by the author of the “ Lily and the Bee.” 

Apropos of the 500 pianos in the Exhibition, we are told, for example, 
that the piano is the torment of existence in England. Only lately a 
rich Englishman blew his brains out. On his table was found the fol. 
lowing note, written with his own hand afew hours before committing 
the fatal act : 

“Lay my death to no man’s door. I myself committed the deed. I 
have not the ‘spleen.’ I have not speculated on ’Change. I have not 
written a tragedy. A woman to whom | was devotedly attached has 
deceived me! Her treachery has brought me to this. 1 pardon her! 
Yesterday, on entering unexpectedly into her house, I surprised her in 
criminal conversation with a piano. The traitress was playing a sonata, 
yet she had sworn to me that she did not know such-an instrument. I 
oved her so much that I might have got over a harp; but a piano, never! 
The piano is a slow poison that kills husbands. ‘The piano pursues you 
everywhere. I fly to the tomb to avoid it.” ; 

This suicide, we are told, caused no surprise, and yet the inventors of 
new pianos—constantly the occasion of family dissensions and premature 
deaths—are actually to receive prizes ! 

In the same category we find cigars, concocted of a most poisonous 
weed, whose alkaline extract (nicotine) is immediate death, whose ee 
infusion and decoction are destructive of life, and the smoke of whic 
blackens the teeth, spoils the breath, sullies the clothes, and all it 
comes in contact with; habituates to idleness, destroys digestion, ener- 
vates nervous and muscular power, and obscures the mind! ‘Teas also ! 
Vile concoctions of leaves and herbs coloured and pasted over with all 
kinds of noxious and abominable things—as sulphate of lime and prus- 
siate of potash, and yet of which shameless compound, better than which 
the black currant, the sloe, or a hundred common plants of their own 
country would afford, the English are so devotedly fond, that they spend 
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as much in the annual consumption of the refuse of Chinese tea-cups 
as would pay off one-half of the national debt! 

One of most‘ extraordinary discoveries effected by the French is, 
that the so-called crystal fountain is of glass—so they might have dis- 
covered was the so-called Crystal Palace, at least in part—and that the 
said glass fountain pours out floods of eau de Cologne, in which thousands 
dip their kerchiefs as they walk round the crystalline basin ! 

Speaking of the progress of steam, a Frenchman says that in England 
we no longer travel, we arrive; we no longer read a book, we look 
through it ; we no longer sleep, we repose ; we no longer dine, we eat ; 
we no longer walk, we race ; we no longer listen, we hear; we no longer 
converse, we speak. Everything demanding a little sentiment or reflec- 
tion, everything requiring time, is suppressed in England. 

Another complains also of prizes being given to palpable falsehoods. 
Among these he enumerates wigs, teeth, and crinoline. 

Outside of the Exhibition, Frenchmen saw equally strange things. 
M..Edmond Texier, of the Siécle, saw at Northumberland House, occu- 
pying the place of honour, amidst masterpieces of art, a framed bank- 
note for 100,000/. sterling. ‘‘ Deux millions cing cent mille franes.. O 
Moliére !” exclaims the feuilletonist. 

Another went to the Tower. It is as easy (he says) to penetrate into - 
that famous Tower, which is the glory of old England, as it is to get 
admission to the cabinet of a minister. The very court-yard has to be 
besieged in due form; and even when the shilling is paid, each has to 
wait his turn. The invalids (beefeaters) of the Tower of London (he 
adds) closely resemble those of Paris! only that, instead of awaiting the 
return of Napoleon, they await the resurrection of. Henry VIII. “ From 
the first court,” continues the narrator, ‘‘ we passed to a second, upon 
the pavement of which is an impression of the foot of Queen- Victoria. 
‘One shilling, sir, to walk in Queen Victoria’s footsteps!’ ‘ Va pour un 
schelling.’ To the left is a doorway; it opens upon the armory. 
‘One shilling, only one shilling, sir, to go in.’ We followed the crowd. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said the guide, ‘ You shall now see the most wonderful 
thing that is to be seen in England—the crown diamonds.’ We went 
in, once more following the crowd. Three shillings were demanded of 
us. ‘ What, three shillings to see twelve millions? Well, let. it be so!” 
But they take my walking-stick, and charge me a shilling for holding 
it for three minutes, when [ had only bought it for a shilling the day 
before in the Tunnel. 

“ There is only one step from the crown jewels to the dungeons where 
the royal children were buried alive. By way of experiencing a new 
sensation, I placed my head on the block on which so many illustrious 
heads had reposed for the last time. Oh, horror of horrors! If some 
one would only take me away! An india-rubber trap-door opens at my 
feet. I shout to be removed. Ten shillings is the only answer I can 

t. There is no time for bargaining; away I go, and arrive, fainting, 
in the third court. .A glass of vinegar is brought to restore me for 
another shilling. At length, too happy to be delivered, I say farewell 
to the Tower of shillings. But a soldier of Henry VIIIth.’s stops me, 
to.ask for another shilling. Who could refuse a shilling to these rem- 
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nats of history. Besides, one shilling more or less, after such whole- 


sale disbursements !” 

This is a good deal exaggerated; but still it is disgraceful that there 
should exist, contemporaneously with the cheap and magnificent display 
of the Crystal Palace, places where such practices could exist as to give 
the slightest foundation for such burlesques. 

Some of our French visitors do not, in their anxiety to see our 

ublic institutions and places of entertainment, appear to have been 
guided to the most respectable or select. We find, for example, in the 
Almanacs, descriptions of a visit to the Argyll Rooms, where a police- 
man breaks a man’s arm with his baton for the most trifling offence ! 
Also, of dancing a gigue (jig) at Cremorne; also, of representations of 
forms of justice, given at the Coal Hole by one Nicholson, “a retired 
barrister of distinguished talents and merits!” and, lastly, of a saloon in 
Piccadilly, said to be much frequented by Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Austrians, where Bastringuette, ex-bouguetiére of the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and the pretty Esther, ancienne choriste du Théatre Comte, 
are queens of beauty. 

And now for a scene in conclusion, in the French style. Dramatis 
persone—the Editor of the Almanac; Matthew, picked up on the 
Culloden. Scene—Terminus of Paris and Rouen Railway. 

“ Good-by, Monsieur Mathieu.” 

“ Monsieur, I have the honour to wish you the same.” 

“T am very sorry that I ever knew you.” 


“ Monsieur, 1 do not understand you.” 
“ Monsieur, you owe me no small amount of shillings. Here is my address.”’ 


“ Monsieur, I never pay my friends. Here is my card.” 
“7, Rue de Bondy! It is astonishing! Your name?” 
“ Roussel !” 
“The name of my porter !” 
“T am his son, sir.” 
“Oh!” 

To pass from the Parisian in England to the consideration of the same 
remarkable specimen of humanity in his own gilded.cage, it would ap- 
ar that the art of floating in the air, or aérostation as it is more 
vonditya called, has been the great and predominant Set of the past 
season. Not a week went by without two or three balloons going up 
from the Hippodrome or the Champ de Mars. The consequence is, that 
all the Almanacs have something to say upon the subject. The “ Illus- 
tration” gives a history of balloons, and so dees the ‘‘ Almanach Pro- 
hetique.” As usual, they start by asserting that the balloon is of 
Hiipch origin: the Montgolfier being a globe of paper, made to ascend 
by air rarefied within by heat, in 1783. But the balloon had been 
suggested by the Jesuit, Francis Lana, in a work published in 1670; 
and the chemist, Black, had suggested hydrogen for the purpose, as 
afterwards adopted by the Montgolfiers, in 1767. The Parisian — 
to look forward with assurance to the day when aérial navigation will be 
perfected, and the power of direction given to balloons. May it only 
come in our time! But upon this point another Almanac says nothing 
has been done. “For now a year past, aérostation marches with the 
devil’s own pace, while the science itself has not made a single step.” 
In the mean time, the professors of the art have recruited all kinds of 
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animals, inorder to initiate them into the equivocal pleasures of aérial 
ascensions. Not content with going up on foot, on horseback, or in a 
carriage, they ‘have associated with themselves bulls, ostriches, camels, 
asses, and all kinds of animals, as little favoured as themselves in all that 
refers to the physique, the moral, or the intellectual. The feelings of 
the happy quadruped selected to be dragged by a balloon instead of 
itself dragging it through the air, are amusingly sketched by Taxile 
Delord. 


It is now an hour since we are on our way. My rider begins to weary me. 
Suppose I should throw him down! 

r think we are passing over Saint Denis. I recognise the spire. At the 
elevation at which I am, spire of cathedrals or signs of public-houses are al] the 
same. The eye cannot tell which is which. 

I thought I had been the first horse that had gone up in a balloon, but I 
read this morning another individual of my race had preceded me in the time 
of the Directory. What a pity that history has not preserved the name of that 
pel) oper horse. It is a sign of what awaits me. See what it is to soar for 


lo 
: My rider is throwing away ballast ; we are rising, rising. I have a fancy at 
such a sublime moment to take a retrospective view of my career. 

I have been a race-horse. 

A gig-horse. A cab-horse. 

Now I am a balloon-horse. Which of the four professions is the best ? 

Near a Pearl-grey Cloud.—A race-horse only knows one moment of hap- 

iness. 
: A gig-horse resembles a woman of forty years of age, who begins to think of 
resignation. 

A cab-horse is resigned. 

My profession of a balloon-horse is too new to permit me to hazard an 
opinion as to its merits yet. 

Besides, here is an enormous cloud that we have to get through. .I hope I 
shall not catch cold! 

By the Side of a Stork —My rider is shivering. We are descending into the 
lower regions. A stork is flying by my side, and looks at me with a terrified 
air. It is, no doubt, the first time that that interesting animal sees a horse 
travelling by its side through the air. They say that the stork is a very intel- 
ligent bird, and that it converses freely. I feel inclined to ask it a question or 
two. 

Crack! low fast we are going down. It is six o’clock. My rider is 
hungry, andsoam I. I should like to browse a little. And we are precisely 
over a field of clover that has a most alluring aspect. It seems as if I had 
only to bend my neck to get a mouthful. 

Oh, dear me! we are going up again. Perhaps the inhabitants of the 
district were not inclined to give us a favourable reception. 

Two Hundred Feet above a Terrace.— Here we are now immediately above 
a country mansion. The inhabitants have ascended upon the roof to see us 
better. Several telescopes are turned upon us. 

My master thinks that all this interest is taken in him, and, as there are 
some ladies, he shakes a white kerchief. 

But I can see that it is me who excites their curiosity. Decidedly, I think 
that I have now attained the end that I sighed for in my earliest days when lL 
arrived in Paris, fresh from the pasturages of Limousin ! 

I shall be a horse as well known as Bucephalus, Miss Annette, Arabian 
Godolphin, or Roguolet. : 

Once down again upon the ground, amateurs will dispute the possession of 
so much celebrity, and I shall finish my days in some rich Srebend. 
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I saw, when we took our departure from the Hippodrome, that the interest 
of all was concentrated in me. The ladies threw their bouquets at me, and 
my rider acknowledged the homage with gracious smiles. How conceited and 


ected are men. 
I was wrong in despairing just now. I shall be illustrious. In the mean 


time, I am very hungry. 

History of Coco.— We are seeking for a convenient place to descend upon. 
It is time, for it is growing dark. 

When I am hungry, I am thoughtful. The history of Coco comes to my 
mind. Coco is my crib companion. 

“ You are going up in a balloon to-night,” said he to me; “you are going 
to cast yourself in the career of arts, May you never repent it! 

“ You do not know the lot that awaits us poor artists. 

“Such as you see me, I have been one of a troop that was celebrated alike 


in the capital and in the provinces. 
“T have, during my long career, danced every fashionable dance, from the 


gavotte to the polka. 
“TI was learning the Schottische when I was seized with rheumatism. 
“I have been seen at Rouen, at Lyons, at Bordeaux, and at Marseilles, 
eating, seated with a napkin round my throat. 
“ Going through the drill. Firing a gun. Beating a drum. 
“ And a thousand other tricks, that it would be too long to enumerate. 
“An idolising public has covered me witl: flowers a hundred times. The 


feuilletons have spoken of me. 
“ Look what I have become. I am forgotten, despised ; and I have only 


avoided the slaughter-house by taking the rude task of teaching monkeys to 
ride. 

“ There is where the arts lead us!” 

Over a great Marsh.—Coco is a misanthropist, like all old men. He does 
not know what he says. The profession of artist is the most delightful of all, 


only I am very hungry. The air is so sharp in the high regions that we have 


just been traversing! 


Land! Land! 
This time we are positively descending. The inhabitants have perceived us 


and are running with lanterns. They seem to me to be kindly-disposed 
people. Now we are landed. But where? 


eavens! in a great marsh! 
I am up to the neck in the mud. Thanks to a rope that has been thrown 


to him, my rider has gained solid ground. No doubt they will seek for means 


to drag me out of here. 
Every one is going away. I hear my master say to the peasants : 


“ Show me the way to the best inn. I am dying of hunger and thirst.” 


“And your horse, not’ bourgeois ?” Birt 
“It is too late to drag him out of that. You can go and fetch him in the 


morning !” 

Nostradamus continues to be the source from whence past prophecies 
are made to refer to recent occurrences. The only political events of in- 
terest that occurred in France in 1851, were the dissolution of the ae 
by the influence, mainly, of the commission of permanence; the pr - 
ings of Louis Napoleon at Dijon, at the reviews of the 21st, 26th, and 
28th of June, and at the opening of the Poitiers Railroad ; the rejection of 
the petition of nearly 2,000,000 of persons in favour of a revision of the 
constitution by a parliamentary minority of 278 against 446 in favour of 
the same; and lastly, the institution of a new commission of permanence 
to watch over Louis Napoleon's acts during the recess. Happy F rance! 
The gendarme watches the Socialist, the prefet the municipalities, Louis 
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Napoleon the press, and: the commission of permanence, Louis Napoleon. 
There was not much here to be worthy of prophecy, but it appears that 
Nostradamus has some guatrains which refer to present times. One of 
these is as follows: 
Un Dubieux ne viendra loin du régne 
La plus grande part le voudra soutenir 


Un capitale ne voudra point qu'il régne, 
Sa grande charge ne pourra maintenir. 


Not very promising, if applied to the ruling powers. The ‘“ Almanach 
Prophetique”—we like to quote a precise authority for such a statement 
—says, that if a crisis occurs in 1852, “it is generally presumed that the 
most exaggerated party will triumph, and that this success of the more 
violent will lead to anarchy.” The said Almanac is backed by Nostra- 
damus, who records : 
A soustenir la grande Cappe troublée, 
Pour l’éclairer les rouges marcheront : 


De mort famille sera presqu’accablée ; 
Les rouges-rouges le rouge assomeront. 


Happily all these evils are to eventuate in the restoration of an antique 
and hereditary monarchy, whether by the bayonets of the allied powers, or 
by the free will of the i rench people, the prophet uf Salons does not say: 


Nay (né) sous Jes ombres, et journée nocturne 
Sera en régne et bonté souveraine : 

Fera renaistre son sang de l'antique urne, 

Renouvellant siécle d’or pour l’airain. 


It is not surprising that, from the inexhaustible resources of the same 
old, obscure, metrical rhapsodist, a guatrain has been obtained which 
appears to refer to recent discoveries of gold, which it unfortunately asso- 
ciates with evil to some country, and even to Christianity itself : 


Las! qu’on verra grand peuple tourmenté, 
Et la loy sainte en totale rniné, 
Par autres loix toute la Chrestienté 
Quand d’or, d'argent trouve nouvelle mine! 


A certain Abbé Petiot, who lived in the latter end of the last century, 
has left a prophecy, made by the play of numbers to apply to 1852, to the 
following effect: 


In a great city of Europe there will arise a terrible noise, suddenly, in the 
night time. A chief will appear, asking for an asylum, for he shall be pro- 
scribed. The tocsin will be heard, trumpets will sound, the populace will be 
on foot. Some will say “ Yes;” others, “ No.” ; 

Discharges of musketry will resound through the streets, but an army will 
come from the country, and will give battle to the citizens. The chief will 
make himself master of the town; he will defend himself there against his 
enemies, and seven other chiefs will march against him, and will conquer him. 

But, after a bloody battle, when the conquerors are preparing themselves to 
enjoy the fruits of the struggle, a new man, an unknown, will rise np to restore 
peace to society, crumbling into pieces, and the revolution will find its definite 
solution awaited for till 1852, 


The cabalistic calculations, or numeral combinations, for 1852 are 
rtly in favour of Louis Napoleon, partly against him—a_ safe line to 
ow in the land of prophecy. M. Lenrouf de Varennes says: ‘‘ The 
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nstitution will be revised, that is the wish of the peoples it will mot 
ve any other chief but Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, in a it has, in 
‘its’ wisdom, chosen at the first elections!” Another says, “ Louis Na- 
leon Bonaparte, named by six millions of electors idcat of the 
rench Republic, will be, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Mon- 
and the Whites, re-elected President for ten years, in 1852.” 
But, there is a reverse to medal. A Parisian calculator gives as the 
result of his studies, that “The Constitution will not be revised; there 
‘will be in 1852 neither empire, nor royalty, for the Republic will 
‘triumph, and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte will re-enter private life.” A 
Mr. L. P., of la Charité sur Loire, says: ‘* The Constitution will not 
be revised, that is the will of the people; it will not have Louis Na- 
leon Bonaparte for an emperor, and the Republic will triumph in the 
year 1852.” Another, again, predicts as follows: “A cataclysm, I 
mean to say a happy revolution, which will make old Europe young 
again, and impart to it a new life, by giving to it new institutions, is 
preparingfor 1852.” 

This last prediction may be taken at about the same value as some 
omit by a correspondent to the “ Almanach Comique,” to the 
effect. that, in the year 1852, justice will be done to poor humpies, and 
that they shall no longer be excluded from the House of Assembly ; 

that an electoral urn will be constructed, so short, that M. Thiers can 
drop in it his vote personally; that an English pharmaceutist will marry 
Queen Pomaré; that the directors of Californian societies will resume 
their old avocations as street conjurors; and that “those who frequent 
the restaurants of the Boulevards des Italiens, and who habitually in- 
“dulge in the very best Bordeaux, will enjoy excellent health, and will 
continue to find that everything is for the best in the best possible of 
all worlds !” 

Almost all the Almanacs unite in saying something upon the subject 
of canards, or ducks, a term used to designate false news propagated for 
the benefit of speculators upon Change. The honour of having first 
applied the name of a domestic palmipede to an‘ absurdity, to which an 
amount of probability is conferred according to the inventive genius of 
‘the promulgator, is claimed by the Belgians. A certain Cornelissen, of 
Antwerp, with the view to shame the writers of ridiculous articles in the 
newspapers, announced one day that a curious experiment had been just 

tried, to prove the immense voracity of ducks. Twenty of these. birds 
having been got together, one was chopped into small pieces, feathers 
and all, and served up to the remaining nineteen, who disposed of their 
comrade in no time. One of the remaining nineteen was then served 
in the same manner, and similarly disposed of; and so on, to the last, 
who in eating the nineteenth, could be fairly shown to have devoured 
soMineteen other ducks within a given space of time. This story, as 
‘Veracious as that of the interesting combat of the two Kilkenny cats— 
the conqueror having only a tail, like a fox-hunter, to boast of—after 
‘going the round of the newspapers, was brought back, after the lapse of 
a few years, as original from America. This is the account given in the 
= Annuaire” of the Royal Academy of Belgium for 1851. 

' ‘The French, however, claim the creation of this honourable term of 
distinction. One Claude Duret, President of Moulins, in Bourbonnais, 
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published’ a work on natural history in the year 1605, im which he de- 
voted a whole chapter to the consideration of certain trees in Scotland 
and Ireland, and the adjacent islands, which gave birth not only to ducks 
but to geese also. 

Unfortunately for the validity of this claim, the legend recorded by 
President Duret is only the old story of the tree-goose of the Orkneys, 
related by Saxo Grammaticus in the twelfth century, and by many 
other writers, long before the time of the president. In more modern 
times, Boece, the Scottish historian, and Gerard, in his ‘ Herbal,” 
attributed the origin of the goose to the transformation of the barnacle 
(Pentalasmis anatifera), or the goose-bearing lepas or pentalasmis, so 
often found adhering to floating blocks of wood, to piles, and the hulls 
of vessels. Hence the bernicle or barnacle-goose (Anser bernicla) has 
received its name. 

The president does not, indeed, claim the invention of this long pro- 
pagated illusion, but alludes himself to Fulgosus, Scaliger, Van Botere, and 
a host of other writers, who had treated of the subject previously. It 
appears, however, from his narrative, that so much interest was excited by 
the story of the goose-bearing tree, that Francis I. sent to the Orkneys for 
seeds or cuttings ; but he only, after much trouble and renewed applications, 
succeeded in getting a “certain shell, not very large, in which there was 
a little bird, the tips of the wings, of the beak, and feet, being almost 
perfect, and adhering to the extremities of the said shell. The learned 
men, to whom this king was a father and a ‘magnificent amateur,’ de- 
duced from these appearances that this little bird. had moulted in its shell.” 
This was, no doubt, the barnacle, and the goose-tree was no other than 
the old wood on which that mollusk is so often found. 

Be this as it may, it is from the goose or duck-tree of President Duret 
that a writer in the “ Almanach Prophetique” avers that these ducks 
are detached which fly now-a-days in the newspapers. The “ Almanach 
Comique” gives an amusing illustration of the speculators on ’Change 
swallowing the ducks that are daily let fly in the “Salle de la Bourse.” 
A sorry meal they must make. The “ Almanach de I’Illustration” gives 
also an illustrated example of the most exorbitant duck lately fledged, — 
a statement which appeared in the papers, to the effect that one of the 
lions of the collection in the Garden of Plants had been stolen away. 
The lion, they argue with the pencil rather than with the pen, must have 
been asleep, or in so amiable a mood that we may expect to hear of his 
appearance at the “ Bourse,” or that he has been sitting for his portrait 
to some adventurous daguerreotypist. 

The t selected from the- reports of the correctional police are, as 
usual, full of character. It has been said that there still exist persons in 
France who believe that Napoleon lives, but few have been found to con- 
tribute anything but a smile to such a statement. Here, however, is a 
eri illustration of the fact, not in some remote village of Auvergne, 

ut in Paris itself. 

Giboulard, an old soldier, who had seen forty years of service, was 
brought before the magistrate, or president, as such an official is de- 
signated on the other side of the Channel. Hurrying to the bar, he 


expressed himself as follows : 
Giboulard.—You see, colonel. 
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President.— You are not before a council of war, Call me President. 

Giboulard.—Yes, colonel. You see it was the 15th of August, the féle day 
of my emperor. “Giboulard,” I said to myself, “my boy, you shall go and 
make little circles in the water.” I must tell you, colonel, why I make little 
circles in the water. 

President.—lI have told you already, I am not a colonel. 

Giboulard.—Chut! silence! all right! I shall conform to the countersign, 
colonel. It is as if some one said you had been to the canal of St. Martin, 
and thrown a pebble into it. For, you see, the emperor is not dead,—mere 
rumours that are spread about. So when I throw a pebble into the water, it 
makes little circles, and I see the emperor’s face in them. 

President.—To the fact ! 

A Voice.—Yes, to the fact. Was it to see the emperor's face that you threw 
pebbles into my fish-globe that stood at my shop-door ? 

Giboulard.—Certainly, the proof of it is that I had put on the uniform in 
which Napoleon and I won the battle of Austerlitz ; and I was about to shout, 
“ He will return! he will return!” when monsieur came forth, and said, “ Here 
he is!” Colonel, 1 am ashamed to say what followed. I received monsieur’s 
boot at the spot where rabbits have their tails. I could not bear it. I gave 
monsieur a slap in return. 

The Voice.—Yes, and kicks innumerable, Monsieur le Président; and 
blows with the fist, Monsieur le Président ; and blows with all kinds of things. 

President.—So that, in fact, you fought on both sides. 

Giboulard and the Feice,— tains! 

President.—I cannot see in that case 

Giboulard.—Why I complain, colonel? Here it is. While I was making 
little circles to see if the emperor would come back,—for the emperor is not 
dead, colonel,—mere rumours that are circulated. 

President.—Get on. 

Giboulard.—I had my costume of old guard, with my hat covered with hair, 
and monsieur has smashed my hat, and torn off the lappels of my coat, so that, 
if the emperor came back, he would not krow me; and government pretends 
that there is no regiment in the army that wears that uniform now, so that I 
cannot get back my equipments. Monsieur ought to make good the damage 
done. 1 do not care if he gets the things from the Temple? 

President.— Accused Loustalot, what have you to say ? 

The Voice.—Since M. Giboulard has made little otecka in my globe, I have 
three fish that are ill. One of them has turned green. 

President.—The complaint is dismissed. 

Giboulard (going away).—Ah! if the emperor should come back ! 

There is a not a bad story of a fellow, who was in the habit of behaving 
himself with rudeness and insolence in public, and who, when asked for 
his card, attempted to terrify his adversary by giving the address of a 
noted master of the sword exercise; some one, however, more resolute 
than, others, resolved to seek redress even from the adept in the art of 
self-defence, found him to be quite a different person, and the man of 
insolent manners to be a mere recreant cowardly barber! 

It appears that the assumption of the character of a police-officer, not 
uncommon in the country, is also practised occasionally in the French 
capital. Moreau, who had received from his godfather the misnomers of 
Aimé and Modeste—charming names, but et undeserved —was very 
fond of gingerbread. He did not even care if it had been exposed to the 
sun. That is a mere question of taste; there are some pores who like 
barley-sugar that is well coated with dust. Moreau was walking in the 
market Lenoir, when he spied an old lady selling his favourite delicacy. 
His plan to partake of some was acted upon in a moment : 
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“ Mother!” said he; strutting up to the gingerbread-dealer, with an air of 
official importance, “ you must follow me!” 

“ Where to 7” 

“To Monsieur le Commissaire.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Because you are selling illegally.” 

“ You are an informer, then ?” 

“ | am an officer of police. Do not insult the authorities. I am an agent 
especially charged with the superintendence of gingerbread ; the manufacturers 
whereof are suspected of using deleterious materials.” 

“Come, now! why, it has some slight medical effect, but such as is anything 
but unwholesome; why, just as well forbid the sale of grapes which produce 
the same relief. Will you please to taste them ?” 

“ Not bad! but it is no use discussing the matter. You must follow me.” 

“ My good sir, you will make me lose a whole day.” 

“ My duty before everything. I will say a word in your favour to the com- _ 
missary.” 

“ Oh! do not take me, I beg of you; I have a husband and five children to 
feed.”’ 

“TI pity you, but I must live also; I have 40 sous for every arrest. Listen ; 
I am a good fellow, give me the 40 sous, I will let you go.” 

“ What! 40 ronds, my little chap? You are a cheat; I'll answer for it.” 


Other tradespeople had overheard the conversation. Moreau was sur- 
rounded, and himself conveyed to the commissary’s, and from thence 
before a magistrate, who sentenced him to six months’ of durance vile. 

A specimen of a Parisian begging-letter is not without interest. The 
imposter professes to be a great traveller; and here is the narrative of his 
journeyings : 


TRAVELS OF THE SIEUR TOREAU, MECHANICIAN, NATIVE OF MEMBROLES (SAONE 
ET LOIRE), AGED FORTY YEARS. 


I have visited the principal cities of France, and have always frequented tlie 
company of people that were respected and vaccinated. 

I have travelled in Africa, where I saw many victims, on the side of the 
Arabs as well as on ours. 

I arrived in Paris by the Dauphiné, Bourgogne, and La Chapelle. 

I went to Havre to join in the whale fishery with the gallant Captain 
Mouton. Mouton by name, but a very lion for fishing. We caught a great 
wes 3 trouts, and then we went to China, more than 150 leagues from Vau- 
girard. 

On our return to France we visited the islands of Bourbon and La Réunion 
in a tempest; we then took the correspondence to Brazil, where are manu- 
factures of diamonds. 

Another tempest cast us on the Cape Verd Islands, so called on account of 
_ the parrots by which they are infested, and where the Dutch—a people who 
invented herrings—were only able to save the lives of twenty-two of us. The 
rest perished—bodies, souls, and goods. The government of Senegal, a proud 
government, sent us home to France at its expense, deducting the moneys 
which we had preserved as religiously as the pupils of our eyes. 

On my return to my country, the only one which gave me birth, I again bade 
farewell to its beautiful blue sky, and departed on a pilgrimage to that venerated 
isle which held prisoner for twenty long years the hero cherished by France and 
the terror of his enemies. His tomb lay in a deep and: narrow valley, over- 
shadowed by a few weeping willows, so called on account of the grief occasioned 
by the death of the hero. A clear spring, but without any water, caused by 
the heat, which is so great that eggs are laid there without the assistance of 
the smallest fowl ; a muddy and limpid stream flowed at two paees’ distance 
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from ‘the: hero's boots,-and the eup which everyone uses to drink from i® still 
there. The visitor uses it with compunction, when be learns: that) it: was in 
this cup that the monster Hudson Lowe poured the poisoned coffee which 
killed the great Napoleon in the flower of his fifty-two years of age. 

His residence was called Longwood ; just as any one would say Rue Abbony, 
in Paris: it isa local name. The character of the English is well shown in 
this. The island of St. Helena is the more unhealthy, as it is inhabited b 
a of both sexes ; it is ten miles in circumference, and the Blac 
Rock is seen from a distance of ten leagues at sea by any one who is there. 

The navigation ended, | once more returned to my native country, where I 
wrought as a mechanist in varios workshops. M.Guizot was about confiding to 
me a literary mission, when to my misfortune the tempest of February broke out. 

I underwent many fatigues in my journeyings. I beg you will excuse me 


if I venture to tell you that I wish to live. 
I have the honour to be, 
Toreav. 


The author of this delectable piece of composition was sentenced to a 

month’s imprisonment. Any schoolboy would have deserved as much. 
Cork pavings, electrical canons, electric lights, and the proposal of M. 
Valenciennes, actually being put into practice, of filling the Seine with 
the fish of other rivers, among which a carp, a perch (Perca lucioperca), 
and the great Siluris glanis, the only European species of the remark- 
able family of Siluridz, are topics of the past year commented upon 
with good-natured ridicule by the lively Parisians. 
_/There are three things that the Parisians, they say of themselves, 
throw out of the window—their time, their health, and their money. 
Some, however, grow careful in their old days, retire to some quiet 
quartier, where visitors are less numerous and temptations less flagrant. 
Others even go so far—but that is rare with the true Parisian—as to 
take a country-house, we should say a suburban residence, but with a 
Parisian a hundred yards beyond the city gates is country. But even 
here he is followed by that nuisance of every country and every clime— 
the family friend—who exhibits his peculiarities in a country-house, 
something in the same manner as he does in the town-house, when he 
complains that the family-plate is not after the latest fashion: 


‘Happy the Parisian who does not possess a country-house—he can then 
devote himself to those of his friends. 

A householder of Meudon or of Fontenay is the slave of his plants and his 
trees: The whole year round he weeds them, waters them, prunes them, dis- 
invests them of caterpillars, and then, when his toil and attention is rewarded 
by a beautiful flower, the perfume of which he respectfully enjoys at a dis- 
tance, in the fear of hurting its bloom by a rude approach; a Parisian, who 
has invited himself to dinner on Sunday, cuts it down without remorse! So 
it is with the apricots and peaches; if there are a few that excel in size and 
ripeness, depend upon it that the terrible Parisian will gather them without 
compunction ; lucky, indeed, if he does not use the stone as a missile with 
which to attack the cucumber frame. 

When the Parisian is a married man, he makes a bouquet of the most 
beautiful flowers in the garden, and when his razzia is over, he has the bar- 
barity to'display the result in triumph to the unfortunate proprietor. A trap 
for Parisians would be far more useful in a country-house tlian broken glass 
onthe walls, 


The Parisian Nimrod has a far more local type. If we are to believe 
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the reporter of his exploits in the ‘‘ Almanach Comique,” the result is an 
av destruction on the plain of St. Denis, every 1st of September, of 
150 dogs killed or wounded. On the other hand, the few hares and 
rabbits that inhabit that said plain generally die of old age. There are 
some Parisian sportsmen who are such fanatics in the pursuit of game, 
that they even find comfort in having sent their whole charge into poor 
Azor’s body, inasmuch as, on their return home, they can at least boast 
of having killed something. 

And now, to conclude, with a story which belongs to the class of super- 
natural incidents, and that in one of its most curious phases, where there 
are two coincidences—coincidence of time, and coincidence of three 
witnesses. It has also the advantage, as far as we know, of being 
quite new : 


At the time when the great revolution broke out in France, Count de Malet. 


de Coupigny inhabited the chateau of Louverval, between Bapaume and 
Cambrai. tT here lived with him two sisters, one known as Mademoiselle de 
Lamotte ; the other a nun of the Abbey of Guillenghien. An apartment was 
also reserved for their maternal uncle, Philip Charles Bernard de Briois, Abbé 
of the celebrated Abbey of St. Vaast ; but the abbot had remained in the city 
of Arras, notwithstanding the danger of persecution, and it was very seldom 
that he came to the family mansion. 

One evening, during the reign of terror, M. de Coupigny was seated at 
supper with his sisters in the dining-room of Louverval,—a great room which 
communicated by a door with glass-lights in it with an ante-chamber on 
the one side, and on the other with a saloon, beyond which, again, were the 
rooms a by the Abbé de Briois. Suddenly the nun of Guillenghien 
rose up, with an expression of the greatest surprise, exclaiming, at the same 
time, “ Heavens, here is my uncle, the Abbé of St. Vaast!” 

All looked round; the glass-door was open, and M. de Briois was seen, quite 
distinctly by all present, dressed in full canonicals, to cross the dining-room, to 
bow most politely, but with a grave and serious air, to the party, and then to 
pass out by the door of the saloon. The three, at first struck dumb with 
surprise, having recovered themselves, hastened to follow their uncle. They 
thought that, being obliged to fly from Arras, he had come to take refuge at 
Louverval, and they expected to find him in his own room, but no one was to 
be seen there. The chAteau was explored, and the search was even carried 
into the garden and neighbouring woods, but no traces of the abbot having 
been there could be found. Night was passed in the greatest anxiety. The 
next morning an express arrived from Arras, bearing the sad tidings that M. de 
Briois had perished on the scaffold the previous evening, precisely at the hour 
of his marvellous appearance in the mansion of Louverval! 


This anecdote is told as a family tradition, the portrait of the Abbé 


of St. Vaast being in the possession of one of his collateral descendants, 
the Baroness Auguste de la Grange. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Nort having the Fleecyborough census-paper at hand, we are unable 
to say what age the lovely Angelena—Miss Blunt—returned herself at, 
but her mamma admitted she was out of her teens, while a rival mamma 
would very likely set her down at thirty or more. Be that, however, 
as it may, she had all the worldly experience of a woman of thirty. 
She had dirted with and jilted half the young men during their passage 
through the regiment; Cornets Cubley, Disher, Dazzler, Dibs, and 
Shaver; Lieutenants Dancewell, Wildblood, Bouquet, and Gape, courting 
as a soldier’s danghter ought to court—by the word of command—making 
up to this man when told he was a “catch”—chopping over to that when 
advised he was “better.” Her present liaison was with our little pig- 
eyed friend, Cornet Jug, a beardless boy, equally enamoured of his bottle 
and her. He would be an honourable when his grandpapa, old Lord 
Pitcher went to the “ well.” Invincible Tom was now coming to cut 
him out. Singularly enough, the band struck up “See the conquering 
hero comes” as Tom dashed up to the door of the colonel’s barrack-house 
in a Fleecyborough fly on the day of the ¢h¢ dansante, as Mrs, Colonel 
Blunt called it, or the “ear-ache and stomach-ache,” as the old 
colonel christened it. 

“ Mr. Hall!” “ Mr. Hoar!” “ Mr. Horn !” announced three consecutive 
Heavysteed Dragoon footmen, as our fat friend elbowed his way up-stairs 
into the colonel’s little rooms, now looking less by the profusion of hairy 
heavies simpering their vapid inanities over the perspiring, and therefore 
thoroughly happy, rank, beauty, and fashion of Fleecyborough. Dancing 
teas not being much in vogue in that neighbourhood, some of the beauties 
were attired in evening, some in morning, dresses—the choice most likely 
being a good deal influenced by the symmetry of their figures or the state 
of their wardrobes. Miss Blunt being of the slim, not to say scragey 
order, capable of improvement by millinery, was in an elegant Turkis 
trouser-sleeved tarlatan double-skirted muslin dress, that seemed unde- 
cided whether it would be a morning or an evening one. It was made 
as a tunic, both skirts trimmed all round with plaited pink ribbon and 
very broad machinery lace. She also wore a black machinery lace analy 
with most voluminous sleeves, showing her arms well up to the elbows. 
_ These were heavily laden with jewellery, for though her well-disciplined 
mind would not allow of her thinking for “ one moment” of a man without 
her “beloved parents’ approval,” she nevertheless exercised a sound dis- 
cretion of her own with regard to keeping their presents, and her hands 
and arms-were perfect trophy-bearers of her eyes. There, in the ry a 
ofrings, and lockets, and chains, and bracelets, and armlets, glittered the 
spoils of war—the honours of many sieges. She could have furnished a 
conquest department in the Crystal Palace. One might almost read the 

eters of her lovers in their presents. In the mild, fairy-like web of 
that turquoise-studded Venetian chain breathes the soft languishing notes 
of Lieutenant Bouquet—that fiery-eyed serpent darts the despairing 
passion of Lieutenant Wildblood—in that plain gold armlet with the 
as diamond heart we read the cruel case of Cornet Dibs—that 
owy, never-going armlet watch tells the deception that was practised 
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“honest: 1 bacchanalianrgrouped.caméo proclaims.the jtaste 
little Jug.» “Bat to our dashing Tom. 

0 ¢ Theré! was: general lull. and 'stare, and, nudging, and putting up of 
e-glasses,as,red-faced and hot, our friend forced his way into the room, 

the officers eyeing him with pity as the next victim, the. ladies, feeling 

somewhat hurt at Mrs. Blunt trenching, as it were, on their preserve, 

* Not that they, &c.—bdut, &c.” : 

“ How are ye, Hau?” roared the colonel, who was standing in full 
uniform, looking like a red hot globe in the centre of the little room, the 
perspiration standing on his bald, but still darkly-fringed head, ; ‘“‘ How 
ARE Yr, Hatt?” repeated he, extending an enormous fin of an arm, 
And drawing Tom towards him, he shot him forward with a force that 
cannon’d him against his wife and daughter. 

* Let me introduce my darter,” observed the former, on recovering her 
equilibrium. ‘‘ Angelena, my love, Mr. Hall; Mr. Hall, my darter 

na.” 
‘y'The' happy couple then made their obeisances like combatants. entering 
the: arena, and again the surging roar of conversation rose and over- 
whelmed what followed. The’ small room was crammed to. suffocation; 
and the gallant men were so intent on guarding the fair, that they seemed 
to have put:on all their accoutrements, and brought everything, except 
their horses, into the room. 

“Oh, my toe!” squeaked little Miss Smiley, as Captain Dash came 
down upon it with his spur. ‘‘ That’s my foot, sir!” exclaimed Mr. 
Benson, as Captain Pippin began to drum upon it with his sword. 
** Would you have the kindness to move a little that way?” asked Mrs, 
Makepiece, mildly; ‘the peak of your helmet is piercing my back.” 
But we must leave these minor casualties in favour of the greater actors 
im, this our drama. 

Most regular flirts have a set form of attack, and Angelena’s was of 
the most direct and positive order. She always advised young men to 
have ‘their pictures taken. ‘Oh, dear! she thought it such a pity for 
men not to be ‘ pinted,’” as she called it, for she had an elegant way of 
making her ‘a’s’ into ‘i's, and committing other extravagances with the 
English language. “She thought it such a pity for men not’ to be 
‘pinted’' when they were young and handsome. Wouldn't he now— 
wouldn't he have his portrait ‘pinted?’” and she would look in the 

ose’s grinning face in the most winning, beseeching way possible. She 
had:sent a dozen fools to the “ pinter’s,” and was just advising little Jug 
to have his unmeaning mug taken when the new conquering hero arrived. 
She “at” Tom most vigorously—eyes, nose, mouth, ears, hands, and all. 
After‘an icebreaker about the weather, she diverged at once into the army. 
So he was going into Lord Lavender’s Hussars! Well!” continued 
she, clasping her hands, and turning her green eyes up to the dirty 
ceiling. “Ah! she had heard—she had hoped—but no matter—Lord 
Lavender’s was a lovely corps—the finest out of the line. Such uni- 
forms! Heavies in the morning, and Hussars at night. Wouldn’t he 
now—wouldn’t he have his portrait ‘pinted ?’. In the hussar uniform, 
with his busby on? Nothing so becoming as a busby. It was such a 
pity for men not to be ‘pinted’ when they were young and handsome,” 
dropping her voice as she uttered the word handsome, and looking at 
Tom as if she was utterly annihilated by his beauty. 
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»T say, Hatz! I’ve mape THE MATCH wiTH op Hing,” roared 
the colonel, at this interesting period. “You know wat I MEAN, 
Grirer AND HoxprastT! It’s ror Friar—tTen sovs.—P.P.; so 
¥OU‘COME AND SEE IT, AND DINE WITH US AFTER; AND NOW ANGE- 
LENA, MY DEAR,” continued he, at a signal from his wife, “‘ sina us 
*MarsuE Hatts,’ ‘Tue SoL_prerR TIRED,’ OR SOMETHING TO KEEP US 
warm. He—he—he! haw—haw—haw! ho—ho—ho!” the colonel 
mopping the perspiration from his head with a great snuff-coloured 
bandana. 

And Fibs, and Stalker, and Pippin, and all the jolly subs, “he—he— 
he’d” and “ haw—haw—haw'd,” as if he said the wittiest thing in the 
world. Wondrous are the pleasantries of the powerful ! 

“‘ How tiresome!” muttered Angelena, aside, to our Tom; adding, in 
an under-tone, as the intelligent youth stood with his mouth open, “well, 
conie, you must hand me to the piano, and turn over my music for me ;” 
so saying, she ran her Turkish-trousered, highly-ornamented arm through 
Tom’s, and went pushing, and pardoning, and excusing her way through 
the crowd, the lady making way for Tom, instead of Tom making way 
for her. Arrived at the piano, she ungloved her little white hands, 
the taper fingers of which glittered with further trophies of her eyes, 
and holding up her arms to shuffle her manacles into their places, she 

in cast an imploring glance at our hero, and whispered, ‘“‘ Now, don’t 
forget about the ‘ pinting.’ ” 

All this was done in full sight of little Jug, who stood biting his thick 
lips, his right hand clutching his sword while he kept thinking what a 
subject Tom would be to exercise it- upon. 

Then miss ran her taper fingers gaily along the accustomed notes of 
the old tingling instrument. Her mamma cried “ h—u—s—s—sh !” 
the colonel tapped with his sword against the floor; Major Fibs clapped 
his red hands; Mrs. Makepiece whispered Mrs. Jenkinson, ‘ What a 
bore!” Mrs. Jenkinson observed, it was “just a show off for them- 
selves ;’”’ while Mrs. Loveington looked at her three charming daughters, 
and thought how much better any one of them would look at the piano: 
above all which envy, hatred, malice, and other uncharitableness, the 
tich, clear notes of the syren arose, gradually prevailing o’er the noise. 
The ladies then contented themselves with shrugging their shoulders, 
raising their eyebrows, and making signs expressive of contempt of the 


aa ee and their pity for poor Tom Hall, who stood pillorised 
' befo 


re them, looking as sensible as young gentlemen in similar circum- 
a generally do. He was now on show like a “lively turtle” before 
sing. 

When the squall—an Italian one—was over, loud and vehement was 
the applause, the stamping, the clapping, and thumping. Captain Spill- 
man, who wanted a month’s leave of absence to go and have a turn with 
Sir Richard in Leicestershire, cried, “ Bravo, bravo, bravo, bravissimo !” 
and clapped his hands till he burst the seams of his eighteenpenny kids. 
Jug, too, squeaked his best, though he couldn’t but feel that Angelena 
was playing him false. Still he thought she would never take such a lout 
as Tom Hall in preference to him. It must just be because Hall was a 
stranger ; and he doubted not all her former 7 > es —— — 
as were together again. So Jug squeaked a squeak, and be- 
Iabowed his hands as wall The ledies. too-—dear, truthful creatures— 
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applauded, and some drew nigh, complimenting the corpulent colonel on 
his daughter’s extraordinary execution, others flattering his wife; while 
Mrs. Makepiece, who had just passed it as her private opinion to Mr. 
Mackintosh that “ the girl no more voice than a peacock,” rushed up 
to Angelena, and, seizing both her hands, swung them like pump- 
handles, declaring she reminded her of Catalani in her best days. The 
artless girl gave a deprecatory shake of her prettily-shaped head, now 
dressed in the Madonna style, and replied, “ If she sang well enough to 
lease her perhaps too partial friends, it was all she desired ;” and our 
Tom, who was still hard by, thought he never heard a more angelic 
ch. 

PThe band outside then struck up another tune, giving freedom of 
h to the lately suppressed voices; and little Jug, having been 
primed by Captain bunier that he oughtn’t to let that something (bad 
word) civilian cut him out, advanced, with a noisy, free-and-easy, arm- 
squaring air, and thrusting his little person before our fat Tom, exclaimed, 

“Now, Angelena, give us ‘ sof Brandy!” 

Angelena, who had now war her seat at the piano, took no notice 
of him, but turning her die-away eyes up to our Tom, said, 

“ What’s your fevorite tune, Mr. Hall ?”’ . 

And, most fortunately for Tom’s musical reputation, the lovely Jane 
Daisyfield had been much addicted to “Jim Crow,” which enabled 
Tom to cap “ Drops of Brandy” by asking for that lively air. There- 

n Angelina struck it up most vigorously, setting all the heads a 
bobbing, and even the ponderous colonel’s feet a shuffling. Great ap- 
plause followed the execution, and Tom felt that he had performed quite 
a feat in calling for it. 

After this there was an evident signaling and sign-making going on in 
the room, and presently the band struck up ‘‘The Roast Beef of Old 
ra ome ;” whereupon two tawdrily-dressed dragoon footmen—much 
such looking gentlemen as we see rush upon a stage to clear it of chairs 
or other properties—commenced an assault upon the wooden partition at 
the back of the piano, and presently succeeded in exposing the colonel’s 
bedroom, now fitted up with blue and white calico as a tent, with a table 
of refreshments in the centre. At one end of the table were tea and 
coffee—the thé dansante that the colonel spoke of when he called to ask 
the Halls—while the other was occupied with red and white wine negus- 
jugs, cut decanters, and glasses. On the centre of the table stood a thing 
ike a glass dumb-waiter, surmounted by three tiers of calves’-foot jelly 
glasses, and flanked on either side by the mess epergnes, tastefully piled 
with fruits and flowers, the handiwork of the lovely Angelina. Between 
the epergnes and the silver trays at the ends of the table were wine- 
coolers, with nothing in them. Both Mrs. and Miss had tried hard for 
few bottles of cheap champagne, but the colonel had most resolutely 
resisted any such extravagance, observing, that if they once began to give 
champagne, there was no saying how much a mob of that sort would mop 
up, and that they would abuse them far more, if they didn’t get enough, 
than praise them for giving any. Indeed, the colonel had been bent upon 
giving as cheap an entertainment as possible, having first of all calculated 

t twenty or five-and-twenty shillings, judiciously expended in fruit and 
confectionary, aided by the great attractions of “our band”’—“ finest in 
the service,” of course—would give such an ear-ache and stomach-ache as 
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would amply op rem any attentions they had received at the hands of their 
Fleecyborough friends. 

‘As usual, however, with such undertakings, the programme extended 
as the arrangements proceeded, and long before the appointed day the 
five-and-twenty shillings had grown into a five pound note. This was, 
perhaps, caused a good deal by the lithping major going about the town 

ing of the “ great preparathons they were making for the ball at the 
th—the e-nor-moth ecthpenth the old colonel wath going to ;” 
darkly hinting that ‘it wathn’t impothible the old Dook might be down.” 
This had the desired effect, and many people who gave dinners, but 
not to the military, began to think he would make an exception in 
favour of the Heavysteed Dragoons. They didn’t say, point-blank, let’s 
go and card the colonel, and see if we can get an invite, but Mrs. Free- 
body said casually to her husband, as he was smacking his lips after his 
fourth glass of port-wine, “F., my dear, don’t you think you might as 
well (hem) call (hem) at the (hem) barracks.” 

“ Call at the barrucks!” retorted Freebody (a substantial brewer), 
firing up. ‘“‘ What the deuce should I call at the barracks for? Barracks 
indeed! Why these people get their beer at the Jerry-shop; what should 
I call at the barracks for ?” he repeated, fixing his blood-shot eyes on his 
astonished wife. 

“Oh, just to be civil to the military,” replied his wife. 

** Civil to the military!” exclaimed Freebody. ‘‘ Will they be civil 

to me ?—eat_ my dinners—drink my wine—and call me a base mechanic 
behind my back. Just as they do old Jack Gooseman. No—no—no 
barracks for me, I thank’e ;” and thereupon he filled himself an overflow- 
ing bumper. 
_ “Qh, that was those saucy hussars,” replied his wife. ‘It was just 
like their impittance—thought there was nobody in the town good enough 
for them to sociate with ; but these gents seem quite different sort of 
gents; amiable, agreeable young people: dance with all the girls at the 
balls—at least, all those whose houses they dine at; and the colonel’s 
daughter seems a most genteel young person—quite a desirable quaint- 
ance for our girls. Besides, they're going to give a ball. The Busses 
are asked, and the Chinneys are asked, and the Plummeys are asked, 
and the Halls are asked, and it would be such a thing if our girls were 
not there.” 

And Freebody, who hated the Halls more than there is any occasion to 
describe, principally because old Hall had “ sivin-and-four’d” one of his 
bills at a time when Freebody was not thought so ‘highly respectable” 
as he had since become ; Freebody, we ieee, hai the Halls, and other 
considerations him thereunto moving, was at length induced to card the 
colonel. And many others being similarly instigated, the five-and-twenty 
shilling soon stood a very poor chance of satisfying all the requirements 
of the occasion. However, the colonel consoled himself under the in- 
creased expenditure, by thinking that he had good six months to eat his 
returns out in before the regiment was moved, and that it might not be 
impolitic to endeavour to enlist the townspeople in aid of his designs upon 
Hall. Accordingly, he saw the calves’-foot jelly, and porcupine sponge 
cakes, and finger cakes, and fruit—above all the job calico for the tent— 
arrive without kicking up any of those tremendous shindies that he was 
in the habit of doing when things went contrary to his wishes. And this 
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renisidsius'that, haying got,so far in the entertainment,as the opening of 
the ing bed-room for the stomach-ache part of the thé dansante, it 
thay be. as well forthe reader and guests to enter together. 
f, Looking at the;coup d'@il, it did not seem as if the colonel had mis- 
named. the entertainment; for hard-featured apples, harder-featured 
pears, sour plums; and bunches of questionable-looking black things, that 
Angelena not inaptly called “ gripes "—(** Let me help you to some 
gripes—do take some gripes?”)—formed the principal features of the 
feast. However, they were well set on, tastefully decorated with flowers 
and evergreens, and a pleasantly-disposed public accorded the usual in- 
dulgence granted to bachelor and barrack efforts, Old Miss Fozington, 
to be sure, with her accustomed curiosity, went prying about with her 
eye-glass, guessing that this was Neate» that hired, the fruit a cheap 
bargain, pinching the table-cloth to test its quality, and even fishing for 
the mark to,see that it was their own. But even she, with all her 
talent for detraction, could not but admit that the entertainment was not 
‘6 66 bad,” and much better than anything that Mrs. Lovington, or even the 
Empress of Morocco—as they called Mrs. Halfhide, the tanner’s wife, who 
essayed to, lead the Fleecyborough fashion—ever gave. Indeed, the 
whole thing—the name, thé dansante—the unwonted hour—the mixed and 
uncertain dress, the tent-like room, the boisterous band—above all, the 
dear, delightful barracks, with sentries and real soldiers, and simpering 
officers in all the pomp and circumstance of war—led the imaginations of 
the excitable ones into the airy regions of romantic flight. From these 
t excursions, just as the thing was in full swing—the band up- 
rearious, and all hands settled to their game, Miss Spencer at Mr. Fielding, 
Miss, Weathertit at Mr. White Brown, Miss Tinney at Mr. Thompson, 
and Angelena languishing at our Tom, as she offered him some more 
“‘gripes”—a loud tapping was heard at the top of the table, and_pre- 
sently Sir Thomas Thimbleton rose, and gave indications of eloquence, 
Sir Thomas, whose father was a great army tailor, was a Dublin Castle 
knight; but, like all truly great men, condescending withal—and no feast 
or fete, or wedding, or christening, in Fleecyborough, or within a radius 
of three miles, was considered perfect without Sir Thomas Thimbleton 
of Thimbleton Park’s (as he called his cockney villa with twenty acres of 
land) presence. He always took the palavering department as of right, 
and, though a man of few words, he contrived to stretch them over an 
extraordinary space of time, always, if possible, making a mess of the 
thing. He was a terrible man for treading on peoples’ corns, Anxious 
mammas trembled when they saw his vacant visage rise on its sub- 
stantial star-bedecorated pedestal, lest he should nip a rising liaison in 
the bud, or connect a couple in a toast who hated the sight of each other. 
The most unimaginative listener knew what he was going to say long 
before’ his.dwelling tongue came up to the words. On this occasion he 
began, as usual, with the words “Ladies and gentlemen,” and having 
got so far‘on his journey, he placed his right hand in his richly-buttoned, 
velyet-collared blue coat, and pondered a little, as if he was going to 
say something original this time. Then, having raised the expéctations 
of his audience, he gave a loud cough, and again said “ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” which produced renewed tapping and a dead pause. 
» Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, for the third time, “TI consider it 
one of the. proudest: privileges of rank and station”—(“ Old story over 
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again wispered Miss Tinney to Mr. ‘Thom “Old fool! his! father 
was A tailor,” muttered Me White Brown to Mrs. White Brown that 
was_to be)—‘‘I consider it one of the proudest priviléges of rank and 
stution to be permitted on this occasion” —a pause, while he considered 
ap ther it was a birth, death, marriage, or meeting of the Conservative 
lub where he had a lease of the toast, “The health of the Duchess 
of Fleecyborough,” the lord-lieutenant’s lady ; finding it was none of 
these, he backed the train of his thoughts a little, repeating the words, 
“to be permitted, on this occasion—this festive occcasion”—applause 
from those who thought he had got himself into a fix—“ this mos¢ 
festive occasion,” repeated he, cheered by the encouragement, ‘to pro- 
pose the health, of the distinguished—illustrious, I should say—givers 
“ct PHF of this sumptuous —this most sumptuous—this most elegant 
and sumptuous——-” (dead pause)— 

_“* EAR-ACHE AND STOMACH-ACHE!” roared the old colonel, coming 
to the rescue. 

‘The old knight, nothing disconcerted at the outburst of laughter that 
followed, stood, taking impressions of his inverted wine-glass on’ ithe 
table-cloth, till the noise had somewhat subsided, an interval that 
enabled him to consider how he should wind up his oration. Childs 
health there was none to propose; “ married couple” were equally out of 

e question; but a quick-minded world often setting parties out. for 
each other before they are aware of it themselves; it now occurred to: Sir 
Thomas that he had heard something about Tom Hall and Miss Blunt, 
and seeing the interesting couple looking sweet at each other, with his: 
usual propensity for blundering, he jumped to the conclusion that they 
were betrothed, and proceeded to announce it as follows, being his usual 
form of speech for wedding breakfasts : 

“This sumptuous entertainment,” continued he, with an emphasis on 
the word that, had brought him up short, “an entertainment ushering 
an eyent that he hoped would be as conducive to the happiness of ‘the 
interesting young couple,” looking at Tom and Angelena, “as he was 
sure ,it would be pleasing to their respective parents and friends.” 
Applause from the mischievous, with “ Poohs!” “ Pshaws!” “ No, nos !” 
‘ Stuff and nonsense!” ‘ What’s the man about?” from the colonel 
and Mrs. Blunt. 3 
Nothing daunted, the doughty knight turned up his glass, and filling 
it with hot elder wine, called on the company for an overflowing bumper 
tothe healths of Colonel and Mrs. Blunt, Mr. and Mrs. Hall, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tuomas Hatt, the last names being received with the most 
uproarious laughter and applause. The knight was quite vote 
he thought he had done it wonderfully well—everybody else thought he 
was mad. The fair Angelena blushed a real blush, and hung her head ; 
Tom Hall gaped with astonishment; Jug looked as if he would eat 
Tom; and there was such a battering and clattering on the table, that 
three-and-sixpence worth of glass was demolished in no time; the 
dumb-waiter-looking jelly-stand quaked, the Ripstone pippins, pears, 
mi rapes came rolling from their places, and great was the relief 

en the colonel, clapping his great mutton fists, announced that the 
late concert-room was ready for Rising. 

.. What a man it is!” (meaning Sir Thomas) exclaimed Angelena, 
running her arm through Tom's, clasping her hands like a bracelet on the 
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top of it, as she led him away to the head of the quadrille, already form- 
ing by the obsequious heavies, all anxious to do honour to the colonel’s 


Now Tom’s education had been neglected in the dancing as in other 
lines, but having no option given him, he just took his place, and went 
rolling and bumping about, getting in everybody’s way, and getting 
smart tastes of the spurs of the soldiery. Angelena did her best to keep 
him right, but all her efforts were of little avail, and before the quadrille 
was over, the happy couple had monopolised the attention of the whole 
room. However, igcletie was not easily put out of her way—at least, 
when it was her interest not to be—though she could read the “ riot act” 
as loudly as ane when she had no interest in being amiable. 

Having at length worked the fat and now profusely perspiring youth 
through the intricacies of the dance, she gladly led him back to the re- 
freshment-room, where she began to make the most of her time in a series 
of pertinent questions, beginning with, ‘‘ Was he going to ‘ stye’ altoge- 
ther at Fleecyborough? Was he going to dine at the Emperor of 
Moroceo’s on Monday? Would he be at Mrs. Moneytin’s party on 
Tuesday? Was he acquainted with the Fergusons of Thorneyfield ?— 
Well now he ought to know them—indeed he ought—most agreeable 
people—Sophy Fergey was a particular friend of hers—such a nice girl! 
so unaffected !” And as she was explaining how Sophy and she met every 
other Friday when Sophy’s father was justice-ising at Fleecyborough, at 
the cottage by the Windmill on Heatherblow Heath, Mr. Mattyfat of the 
Heavysteeds, we are concerned to say, making the trio, to meet the fair 
Sophy, little Jug, nothing daunted by his former rebuff, again swaggered 
up and claimed Angelena’s hand fora valtz. The fair lady pretended 
not to hear him, and flaunting her broad machinery lace-fringed handker- 
chief, went on expatiating on the merits of Sophy, who she was sure our 
Tom would like to know, suggesting that the heath was such a charming 
place to ride upon, asking if our ‘Tom was fond of riding ?—declaring, 
without waiting for an answer, that she delighted im it herself, asserting 
that she had the sweetest lady’s horse in the world, that the Queen had 
sent to buy it, and her father wouldn’t let her have it.” When little Jug, 
tired of admiring her machinery lace-covered back, got round to the front, 
and said, in an angry tone, ‘* Well, Angelena, are you going to dance 
with me or not ?” 

** To be sure I am!” replied the fair lady, starting as if she had never 
heard the previous question, and, looking most lovingly at our Tom, 
she suffered herself to be led away by the now triumphant Jug, who 
whisked her and twirled her, and twisted her and jumped her, till Tom, 
in his turn, was troubled with jealousy. As they every now and then 
swept past his nose, he determined, if he laboured all night, but he would 
learn to waltz. In the midst of this resolution, and certain imaginary 
arrangements for licking Jug, the band suddenly struck up “ God save 
the Queen”—the thé dansante was over. Adieus, hunting for hats, 
shawls, and cloaks quickly followed, mingled with protestations that of 

all a ble parties that was the most so; and when at length it came to 
our hero’s turn to take leave, Angelena, looking archily-in® his face, as 
she held his fat hand, whispered, 

** Now, don’t forget to be ‘ pinted.’” 

And Tom went home with a desperate heart-ache. 
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GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 


GEOLOGIsTs have been aware for some time past that the Blue 
Mountains of Australia were auriferous, and held out promises of one day 
adding a considerable amount of gold to that already in circulation. In 
an article on the subject in the New Monthly (vol. xci., No. 364), 
we said, “‘ Taking into view that the rocks composing the framework of 
Australia, as described by Count Strzelecki, are similar to what are met 
with in known auriferous regions, it was surmised some years back that 
ow would be found to prevail in certain portions of that great continent. 

uch has proved to be the case, and specimens of gold in quartz have 
reached this country from the Blue Mountains. In the ridges north of 
Adelaide, where so much fine copper has been worked out, gold has also 
been recently discovered to be plentiful in the detritus and gravel, over 
upwards of three hundred square miles.” 

It was not, however, till early this year, that a Mr. G. H. Hargreaves, 
who had visited the gold regions of California, actually commenced 
digging for gold in the Blue Mountains; a proceeding which led to the 
disclosure of unbounded wealth to his fellow-colonists. I+ is said thatia 
shepherd, named M‘Gregor, had some time previously been in the habit 
of bringing gold to Sydney for sale, but that he carefully preserved the 
secret of the spot whence he obtained it.* 

Mr. Hargreaves commenced his search about the middle of January, 
1851, and, after traversing the country for about three hundred miles, hit 
upon a productive spot, in the Summerville Creek, near its junction with 
‘the Macquarie River, and about thirty-five miles north-west of the in- 
“land town of Bathurst. To this place the discoverer gave the high- 
sounding name of the Ophir-diggings, which we believe has not. been 
retained, but has been supplanted by the more humble original designa- 
tion of Summerville Creek. 

It does not appear when Mr. Hargreaves actually discovered the 
mineral deposit he had been in search of since January, but it was 
May before the fact became known to Bathurst, and produced general 
excitement. 

The Bathurst Free Press, of Saturday, May 17th, speaking of the 
first spreading of the news, added : 

For several days after our last publication the business of the town was 
utterly paralysed. A complete mental madness appears to have seized almost 
every meinber of the community, and, as a natural consequence, there has 
been. an universal rush to the diggings. Any attempt to describe the num- 
berless scenes—grave, gay, and ludicrous—which have arisen out of this state 
of things, would require the graphic pen of a Dickens, and would exceed any 
limit which could be assigned to it in a newspaper. Groups of people were 
to be seen early on Monday morning at every corner of the streets, assembled 
in solemn conclave, debating both possibilities and impossibilities, and eager to 





* The Rev. Mr. Clarke, of St. Leonard’s Parsonage, Sydney, had also been, for 
some time previously, enforcing upon the local government, and his fellow- 
colonists, the probable existence of gold in the Blue Mountains, as deduced from 
their geological structure. The precise data of these deductions, we shall inquire 


into more strictly afterwards. 
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iany human being who was likely to give any information about 
the diggings. People of all trades, callings, and pursuits, were quickly trans. 
formed ins PERE, and many a hand which had been trained to kid gloves, or 
accustomed to wield nothing heavier than the grey goosequill, became nervous 
to clutch the pick and crowbar, or “ rock the cradle” at our infant mines, The 
blacksmiths of the town could not turn off the picks fast enough, and the 
manufacture of cradles was the second briskest business of the place. A few 
left town on Monday — for the diggings ; but on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, the roads to Summerville Creek became literally alive with new- 
made miners from every quarter, some armed with picks, others shouldering 
crowbars or shozels, and not a few strung round with washhand. basins, ‘tin 
ts and cullenders; garden and agricultural implements of every variety either 
ung from the saddle-bow or dangled about the persons of the pilgrims to 
Ophir. Now and then a respectable tradesman, who had just left his bench 
or counter, would heave in sight with a huge something in front of his horse, 
which he called a cradle, and with which he was about to rock himself into 
fortune. Scores have rushed from their homes, provided ‘with a blanket, 
‘a damper,” and a pick or grubbing-hoe, full of hope that a day or two's 
labour would fill their pockets with the precious metal ; and we have|heard of 
a great number who have started without any provision but a, blanket and 
some rude implement to dig with. Such is the intensity of the excitement 
that people appear almost regardless of their present comfort, and think of 
notliing but gold. 


The return of a son of Mr. Neale, a Bathurst brewer, with a piece of 
pure metal wei ning eleven ounces, assisted very materially to fan, the 
excitement. This first pepite was purchased by Mr. Austin for 30/, The 
last-mentioned gentleman started to Sydney by the following day's, mail 
with the news and the piece of gold to give it authenticity, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the manager of the Bathurst Branch of the Union Bank of Aus- 
tralia, was the next qualified person to go in company with two other 
genienysy of Bathurst to visit the diggings, and they were all gratified 

y picking up small pieces of pure metal. Mr. Kennedy also took awa 
with him a few handfuls of loose earth from the bed of the creek, which 
were afterwards assayed by a Mr. Korff, of Sydney, who detected the 
presence of gold. 

Soon after the arrival of the news at Sydney, Mr. Stutchbury, govern- 
ment geologist, was despatched to the diggings, and Mr. Hargreaves 
having in his presence washed several pans of earth, from which more 
or less fine gold was obtained, Mr. Stutchbury became satisfied of the 
reality of the thing, and, after furnishing Mr. Hargreaves with credentials 
to that effect, made his report for the information of her Majesty’s and 
the colonial government. 

ns heyy end of May there were nearly 2000 persons at the mines, and 
hundreds scattered in other directions. Several parties who worked in 
company secured large returns at the onset. By the 2nd of June gold 
to the value of 20,000/. had been obtained, and 9000/. worth had been 
sold on the spot. Amongst the specimens transmitted to Sydney at this 
early period was a lump weighing forty-six ounces and a half. All were 
not equally fortunate, the greater number of diggers barely obtained 
wherewith to pipgare the necessaries of life. Provisions had, as a first 
consequence of the excitement, gone up immensely in price.” Flour, which 
before ranged from 26s. te 28s, per 100 lbs,,. sold for 45s.; tea, sugaly 
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andialmost every other eatable commodity: advanced in equal proportion, 


in: many cases 200 per cent. 
‘© There was nothing in this popular excitement to excite surprise. Had 
the leading geologists in our own country certified that scarcely below 
the surface of Snowdonia lumps of fine gold were to be had at no greater 
cost of labour than is involved in scratching the soil, what. would have 
become, ere a week had elapsed, of a large per centage of the inhabit- 
ants of Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and other large towns ? 
» But Australia was peculiarly circumstanced. The sheep, which had 
hitherto:constituted the principal wealth, were divided into flocks varying 
from 400° to 1000 in number, each of which is entrusted to a single 
shepherd, The country being infested by wild dogs, it is absolutely 
necessary that some one should always be present with the sheep, in order 
to protect. them from destruction. It was calculated that at least 
14,000,000 sheep existed in the Australian colonies from day to day by 
virtue of the unceasing care and attention bestowed upon them by the 
herds, under a rigid ‘system of central superintendance ; without 
that care such flocks could not exist fora week. The apprehensions 
that} were entertained in consequence of the evil and ruin that would 
ensue to pastoral pursuits and to the usual interests of the colony from 
the desertion of shepherds arose for a time to a perfect panic, ‘“ The 
imformation that a gold-field has been discovered,” said one, ‘‘is certain 
to'attract away every shepherd and hut-keeper in the employment of the 
proprietors of sheep.” Then, again, the sheep-shearers were exactly the 
persons who, from their itinerant way of life and reckless habits, would be 
the first to swell the ranks of the gold-seekers, Time, however, and proper 
précautions that have been taken, has shown all these apprehensions to 
be'unfounded, and that the anticipated evil has worked only to a very 
limited and almost unappreciable extent. No thanks, however, to @ 
térpid home government, which had it, as it was so long and so fer- 
vently been urged to do, established a line of steam communication be- 
tween this country and Australia, the account of these discoveries 
would have reached this country in ample time for a supply of labour 
to' lave been despatched under any conditions that might have been 
déemed-proper, to arrive in October, so as to supply the exigencies of 
thé'‘shearing season. The chief part of any evils that may arise will 
thus infallibly be placed by the colonists at the door of the home. govern- 
ment. 

‘Another party of alarmists viewed with consternation the reckless and 
desperate characters who, having served their sentence of transportation, 
swarm throughout the Australian colonies and adjacent islands, and who, 
it ‘was supposed, would flock to the gold-field as a common centre, not 
moré witha view to labour as to profit by those opportunities of plunder 
which such a scene of confusion and excitement must necessarily afford. 
But’ AustrgW& was differently circumstanced to California. The latter was 
a’ new country, where society was as yet rude and unformed, and there 
were neither government nor authorities at the onset. In Australia there 
were Both ; ‘and although the fist gold produce had to be protected in its 
way ftom the diggings to the coast, and gold awaited for some time at 
Bathurst ‘a military escort to Sydney, still this state of things gradually 
wore away, and it is possible that by this time the gold-diggings in the 
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Blue. Mountains, are almost as. safe as the stone-quarries of the Gram- 
sane @ 


* Others, more: perspicuous in their views, wrote, as early as May 29— 
* The colony was never better prepared for so radical a change as must 
come over its commercial relations as at the present moment. Everything 
is on as sound a footing as can be well imagined, although many must 
suffer—some from over-speculation, some from the withdrawal of labour 
from pastoral pursuits, and many from being obliged to carry on their 
concerns at increased rates of expenditure. But all this, we are confident, 
will be remedied in time. Many will return disappointed, and will 
resume their usual avocations, and a large quantity of enterprising labour 
will flow in from the neighbouring colonies, and, we have no doubt, also 
from England.” This from the letters of the firm of Smith, Campbell, 
and Co., of Sydney; and their opinion derived the more importance from 
Mr. Campbell having been one of a party to effect the first purchase of up- 
wards of 800/. of gold brought to this country by the Thomas Arbuthnot. 

By the middle of June, indeed, the intensity of the excitement brought 

by the gold discovery had in a great measure subsided. Government 
had Cemght the gold-digging into some degree of system and control, 
by furnishing licenses at the small charge of 1/. 10s. per month, and 
which, in consequence, met with no opposition to their enforcement. 
Reckless speculation had also disappeared with the first frenzy. Goods 
could not be sold mueh beyond their ordinary quotations, and all classes 
were already acting with less precipitancy. 

There is no doubt, however, circumstanced as Australia is, that for 
some time yet the relations between labour and capital will be completely 
upset, and the former being forced suddenly and impetuously into an 





* Upon this subject the 7imes says—“ It is only justice to our own El Dorado 
to point out that failure in the pursuit of gold in Australia is not attended with 
the same repulsive incidents which have too often waited upon it in California. 
Instead of the warlike and ferocious natives of the Sierra Nevada, the Australian 
miner will have to deal with a race of aborigines entirely subjugated, and, 
by virtue of some inscrutable law of Providence, verging to extinction. Fever, 
ague, dysentery, the scorching heat of summer, and the biting cold of winter, which 
scourge the Californian miner, are unknown to the Australian, and the unsuc- 
cessful gold-seeker will still find himself in the midst of a thoroughly English com- 
munity, where a very moderate exertion will secure him the substantial comforts 
of life in the utmost abundance. It may be that the prizes are not so great; but 
there are no blanks. The labouring-man who goes to Australia in pursuit of gold 
may not obtain the object of his search, but he will at any rate acquire the means 
of competence and comfort in the cheapest and most abundant country in the 
world. The benefits Australia may reasonably expect to reap from her golden 
ites are such as many of her inhabitants will value more highly than any 

ase of material wealth. The position of a labouring-man in the colonies is 
already so much superior to that which he occupies in the mother-country, that 
transportation has ceased to inspire dread, and a criminal gravely asked the 
judge the other day to increase the length of his sentence, in order to make bis 
deportation certain. Let there be added to these inducements the prospect of 
picking up gold without diving into other people’s pockets under the prying gaze 
of a po and the temptation to crime will be perfectly irresistible; there will 
be a regular run on the minor class of offences, punishment will be turned into 
reward, and that which is meant to deter will be the inducement to crime. The 
discovery of gold-mines will arrest transportation to Australia far more certainly 
than the eloyuence of Sir William Molesworth or the efforts of the Colonial 
League; and gold, which has been the corrupter of so many communities, will for 
once perform the duty of a purifier.” 
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entirely new channel, it will leave the bed, which it before so seantily 
filled, almost completely dry. Never was the proportion between the 
demand and supply of labour so rudely and so suddenly disarranged. A 
civilised and artificial community is reduced to a state of nature; and 
Sydney, a town which, with its suburbs, contains no less than sixty-four 
thousand inhabitants, had at one time every prospect of being left to wait 
on itself. Pastoral industry, agriculture, public works, colonial coasting 
trade, and ordinary trade, were all alike threatened. Even communica- 
tion with Riiglind can now only be kept up by adding a prime to sea- 
men’s wages. 

But still, admitting the truth of all these temporary evils, the advan- 
tages of this great discovery cannot but be ultimately general and lasting. 
To a community circumstanced as that of Australia is, with a boundless 
interior, into which the flocks and herds of the colonist have been con- 
tinually pushing further and further, constantly causing a demand for 
more hands than the colony can spare; with the large profits realised by 
farming, and the high rate of wages tempting many of the labouring classes 
to become themselves owners of land or proprietors of stock; with a 
labour-market constantly in rear of the demand—so much so, that ever 
since the colony has had a partially representative legislature they have 
been incessantly occupied in urging the home government to contract a 
large loan, on the security of the public lands, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the labour-market ;—the discovery of a vast gold-field, while it for a 
time increases the very-evil of a scantily-supplied labour, will ultimately, 
hy the tide of emigration that it will send in from the mother-country 
and from other colonies, the disappointment that will ensue to many, the 
certain consequence of all mining operations, that science, skill, means, 
capital, and perseverence, can alone carry on such operations with pe 
nent success, and the consequent reflux that will thus inevitably be cast 
upon the labour-market, more especially by the arrival of a vast body of 
new emigrants—the discovery of these riches, we say, can only be destined 
one day to raise such a community to a position of opulence and civilisa- 
tion which it would have required ages under ordinary circumstances to 
attain. 

Every post that has arrived from Australia, since the discovery of the 
gold deposit, has not only confirmed the anticipations first entertained as to 
their extent, but also as to their productiveness. Gold has been discovered 
in several other localities besides Summerville Creek, and in considerable 
quantities, The effects of these discoveries on the pastoral interests were 
found not to be so injurious as was at first apprehended, Few shepherds 
had deserted their flocks to go to the diggings, nor, indeed, was it known 
that the rural population had been affected to any extent by the gold- 
hunting mania. The class of persons who chiefly repaired to the mines 
were mechanics, small traders, idlers, and others, many of whom since re- 
turned, having soon found out that the occupation of gold digging and 
washing was not suited to their tastes or constitutions. It was, however, 
expected, that the whole of the mining population of South Australia 
would find its way to the gold deposits ; and it was generally felt that 
“their habits and mode of living were more calculated to ensure success than 
those of any other portion of the working population. Any deficieney in 
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the’ bat a id was fally expected to be made up by; the transfer, of 
tee Hunibers’ of the population of the neighbouring ports. , Hundreds 
ére on’ their Way or had arrived from. Port Philip, and equally, large 
numbers were éxpected from Tasmania, South Australia, and:/New Zea, 
land. ms 
It is further to be remarked, that the district of Australia, in which the 
gold deposit is met with, possesses other advantages, as promising almost 
to the colonist as those which may result from the presence of the precions 
metals. These latter advantages have, indeed, been called by some ques- 
tionable, when compared with the former. We cannot, however, see with 
what justice. Gold has been precious as a metal from the earliest periods 
of history; and, if an abundance did not produce permanent wealth to 
certain portions of Central and Southern America, or to Spain, which 
reaped the advantages of the conquest of the gold mines of Mexico and 
Peru, such an untoward result must be traced to other causes, among 
which demoralisation, neglect of the industrial arts, erroneous ideas. in 
eee nha and other circumstances which we have discussed ,at 
i on a previous occasion, played their part. We hold as of, very 
little value the prophecies recently emitted, that ‘the decisive effect, which 
néither the treasures of the Ural Mountains, nor the costly yield) of Cali- 
fornia has produced, seems to be reserved for the gold region of New 
South Wales. That it would seem impossible that even that metal, which 
has so long been the chosen representative of human wants and desires, 
cah continue to maintain a value in exchange so enormously exceeding its 
present cost of production, and that we may therefore look forward)to the 
probability of seeing realised at last, in some degree, those predictions of 
good and and evil, arising from a fall in the value of gold, with which we 
were familiar at the time of the Californian discovery.” We conceive, 
onthe’ contrary, that such has been in modern times, the increase and the 
vast ‘dispersion of the human race, and that more particularly of the 
Atiglo-Saxon family, as witnessed in America, in Australia, in India, New 
Zéaland, the Cape, and elsewhere; such, also, the increased consumption 
and dispersion of the precious metals, among nations brought within the 
pale’ of commerce and civilisation, by increased communication, by trayel, 
and by free trade, as in China and the East generally ; such, also, the 
consumption of a metal possessed of so many peculiar and admirable quali- 
ties as gold, more especially in those manufactures whose aim is beauty 
as well as utility, that we think that, had it not been for recent discove- 
ries, the value of gold must soon have undergone an enormous increase. 
Witness Constantinople, where scarcely a sequin or a ducat is to, be ob; 
tained that has not been sweated. The old Venetian ducats, once so valur 
able, are now commonly under weight. So rare is gold in Austria that 
comparatively valueless paper has to take its place.* Most European 





* Since the above was written, we haye seen a paragraph in the Atheneum upon 
the same subject, and referring to the almost total dearth of metallic circulation 
in Austria. We can only say in self-defence, that the sentence as above was 
penned previously to seeing the said paragraph. We arc happy to observe that 
the fact, with the important bearings that it has upon the false alarm vreated by 
the promised increasing supplies of precious metals, has not escaped our able con- 


temporary. 








countries are more or less in the same category, The combined. 
of the Ural and of California has scaréely been felt. Unlecs the. penne 
of the’ Blue Mountains, then, far exceeds all rational anticipations, and 
tirhs out something wondrous, it may enrich some, it may facilitate com- 
métée’in’the Pacific and give a spur to colonisation, but it will have no 
effect on the world’s great exchange. No; it seems in Australia, asin 
California, that Providence has its gold store ready for a new population, 
and that by it it will tempt them to people new, yet long neglected lands. 
“Jt 'seéms,” as it has been said in a less philosophical spirit, ‘‘ to be esta- 
blished as a law of modern development, that when it becomes nece 
that a race of 9 must spread, the soil to which they should be tempted 
is baited with gold. The impulses that knit men to their native country 
aré powerful, but they cannot resist the glitter of the actual gold thrown 
broad¢ast upon the surface of the earth.” Be the purposes to be accom- 
ished what they may, we entertain no fears or apprehensions of any eyil 

ing brought about by a glut of gold, a depreciation in currency, or a 
falling off in the value of gold in exchange, and we can therefore the more 
uiifeignedly regard a discovery which tends rapidly and permanently. to 
augment the amount of wealth possessed by the human race, as a fact 
which, due allowance being made for all drawbacks, cannot but be con- 
templated without feelings of deep thankfulness to an aliwise and all 
bountiful Providence. 

‘To return, however, to our theme—the advantages bestowed by nature, 
as a site for colonisation, on the gold regions of Australia. It must, be 
understood that the coast rises gradually, but very slightly, towards the 
Blue Mountains, which hence start somewhat abruply from the. littoral 
plains ‘to a height of about three or four thousand feet. But once the 
mountains ascended, a table-land is met with, which falls gradually 
towards the south-west, but in a scarcely perry degree, towards the 
vast’ central regions of the unknown interior. Nothing, it is said, can be 
imagined more delightful than the climate of these high regions... The 
ait 7s peculiarly clear and salubrious, and the summer possesses all the 
brightness without the sultriness of the coast line. The hills are. often 
thickly wooded, and the plains and uplands are thinly dotted over with 
trees; like apark. The soil is at the same time rich, and well adapted 
for' pasture and agriculture. 

These ‘advantages have already concentrated in the neighbourhood a, 
latyer population than is to be found elsewhere in Australia at so great 
a distance from the coast ; and the town of Bathurst, which is the metro- 
polis of the district, contains already between three and four thousand 
inhabitants, and many substantial and commodious buildings. . From 
this-place to’ Sydney a road has been carried over the Blue Mountains, 
by the skill of Sir Thomas Mitchell and the labour of convicts, by which 
difficulties of no ordinary magnitude have been surmounted, and the pass 
of Mount Victoria, in which a formidable chasm has been filled up by 
an aes mass of masonry, may rival the feats of Swiss engi- 
neering. 

dt. a the discovery of this district, and the opening of a practical 
communication with it, which gave the first great impulse to the pastoral 
industry of Australia, by relieving the colonists from those narrow limits 
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within which they had been previously confined. It must be admitted 
that, if nature has selected this spot as the receptacle of her treasures, 
the colony has not been wanting in opening, with great: labour and at 
much expense, the path by which those treasures may be obtained. 

It has, however, been insisted, upon the other hand, by the whole 

and the whole mercantile and colonial community, that the conduct 
of the home government in withholding the boon of steam communica- 
tion between an infant community, which has been so severely taxed to 
overcome the obstacles that resisted its development, and the rest of the 
empire, has been neither paternal nor even just, but niggardly in the ex- 
treme. What has been done, even since the opening of the gold mines, 
has been so ridiculously inadequate to the occasion that it is to be hoped 
some t private company, like the Peninsula and Oriental, or the 
West India mail-packet service, may spring up, and still preserve the 
balance of the circumnavigation of the globe in favour of England; for 
our Anglo-Saxon brethren of the New World are not treading in our 
steps, but, from advantages of position, are marching with rapid strides 
a-head of us, and they will soon bind China, Australia, New Zealand, 
Oceania, and the great lands of the Indo-Chinese archipelago, to their 
western boundaries by bridges of steam. 

In regard to the scientific part of the question, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
after urging his claim of priority over Mr. Hargreaves, and disposing of 
the notion said to be entertained by some (Australian aborigines, we 
suppose) that gold is still forming—two questions, which can only have 
a local interest, and are not precisely up to the intelligent calibre of 
Europe—he proceeds to discuss the twofold sources of gold, in sité and 
in detritus, which latter he looks upon as the result of the breaking up 
and ur ee of the fragmentary ruins of the upper beds of rock over 
the surface of the flatter regions below, by the violent action of water. 
Mr. Clarke here entirely overlooks that which we have so much dwelt 
upon previously—the disintegration of rock and exposure of gold by 
running waters and causes actually in force; and the fact of which is 
incontestibly proved by numerous instances, none of which are more to 
the point than what we described as having been communicated by Pro- 
fessors Rogers and Johnson to the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. There is nothing, we added, and we still hold, 
whatsoever in geological experience to lead us to admit as a “ con- 
stant,” that whenever gold is found in alluvial detritus, that must have 
belonged to any particular zoological or other epoch in the history of the 
world. The French geologists have only one opinion upon this point. 
M. Landrin, in his work, ‘‘ De ’Or,” &c., says, “ Upon the western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada, in New California, the auriferous rock has been 
disintegrated by the action of rain, the sun, and the atmosphere; the 

uartz has detached itself, and the gold is exposed in its native place in 
little veins, crystals, grains,” &c. 

Under the circumstances where the gold-bearing detritus is the result 
of a known or determinable paleontological cataclysm, why also say gold 
is derived only from the upper beds of rock? Any tyro in geology 
knows that when sedimentary rocks are tilted up, and broken, by the 
protusion of rocks of igneous origin, that the lower beds may be ex- 
posed as well as the upper, and may, where they thus crop out, be broken 
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up and abraided as much as the upper beds. Certain it is, however, 
among Sir R. Impey Murchison’s “ constants,” none seem less contestible 
than that, if the mountain rocks are purely primitive or of igneous 
origin, they will not be found to contain any notable quantity of gold; 
neither, also, will sedimentary rocks that have not been broken up, or 
altered, or infiltrated with foreign matters by igneous action, be found 
to contain it either. | 

Mr. Charles E. Austin remarks very ingeniously upon this theory of 
paleontological constants of auriferous deposits, as applied by Mr. Clarke 
to the Ural, the Sierra Nevada, and the Blue Mountains: “ That it 
seems to him only to prove that in these localities the igneous strata 
have not been acted upon by powerful disintegrating causes before a 
very recent period. If they had been affected at an earlier epoch, it is 
more than probable that the gold would not have been discovered, as it 
would, in the following changes, have been again sublimed or absorbed.” 
Admitting, at all events, “ covered or buried,” if not “sublimed or ab- 
sorbed,” this latter view of the case is well worthy of consideration among 

ists of the philo-catyclysm school. 

The gold detritus being there, rivers and rivulets flow in channels ex- 
cavated through these deposits, and therefore expose in their banks the 
contents of the soil through which they flow. “In Australia,” Mr, 
Clarke says, “where the creeks (rivulets) are narrow and the waters 
stanty, of course the difficulty is greater in washing the detritus. Hence, 
much gold that exists here will be lost.” That is to say, we sup- 

if the detritus is not worth the labour of scientific pes ihr and 


ng. 
The fact which we previously dwelt upon, when treating of the Cali- 
fornian gold mines, that the upper portions of gold veins are more prolific 
than the lower portions, Mr. Clarke applies to the consideration as to 
whether as much gold may be obtained where the mountains are of in- 
considerable elevation, as in the case of the Australian range, as well as 
in more lofty ranges, as the Sierra Nevada; and he illustrates the fact by 
reference to the Ural, where some of the most prolific sources of gold are 
at an elevation under 1000 feet above the sea. This is more ingenious 
than satisfactory, for the richness of the detritus must obviously depend 
more or less on the quantity of rock and metal abraded. Thus, for ex- 
ample, suppose a Ural mountain now affording gold at an elevation of 
1000 feet had been once 2000 feet high, it would be more prolific than an 
‘Australian mine at the same elevation which had never been above 1500 feet 
high, supposing the original source to have been of similar richness. Then 
again, supposing the detritus of the Ural to be 500 feet thick, and to have 
been once 1000 feet thick, it would be richer, other circumstances being: the 
same, than the Australian detritus, if the latter preserved its original thick- 
ness of, say 1000 feet. The labours of the miner would not in the latter case 
have been assisted by the previous operations of nature. There are in ques- 
tions of this kind many circumstances to take into consideration, and it is 
not simply because the original sources, or veins of gold, are most prolific at 
the upper portions, that low ranges of hills are to be expected to be as 
rich in produce as high ones, although under certain circumstances they 
may be so. Those circumstances above propounded must be substantiated 
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before a sound opinion cau begiven.on the matter. The character of the 
detritus, its relation to the protruded and to the uplifted metamor- 
phic or sedimentary formations, have also to be taken into consideration. 
We are quite ready to concede, with Mr. Clarke, that if the remainder 
of the Australian we is similar in structure to where the gold is now 
being extracted from (quartzites and schists reposing on igneous rocks), 
that there is every reason to believe that there are numerous other locali- 
ties in the same cordillera in which gold and gold alluvia will: be found. 
But even with this the Sydney geologist mixes up a deal of loose reason- 
ing. “ As a geologist,” he says, “fully aware of the risk which my repu- 
tation may run in all prospective statements, I declare it to be my belief 
that the axis and flanks of our Australian cordillera are of the same geo- 
ical epoch, and have undergone similar transmuting influences, with the 
axis and flanks of the Ural; that in constituents, in changes produced by 
igneous action, in age, in almost every phenomenon, and in elevation 
above the sea, in standing as a wall between the sea and a desert, just as 
the Ural stands as a wall between what was long sea after our cordillera 
became dry land and the desert of Siberia, there is a most perfect analogy 
in all respects in these distant chains; and therefore it is not blind hypo- 
thesis, but careful analysis, which has brought me to predicate of Aus- 
tralia what is now geological history in Russia.” What-—it will strike 
the most superficial reader—has the fact of the Blue Mountains.and the 
Ural standing as walls, one between an existing sea and the other what- 
was once a sea, and a desert, to do with the matter? 

Then, again, as to the direction of auriferous mountain chains. Mr. 
Clarke has here the high authority of Humboldt to fall back upon, that 
gold is a constant deposit in meridian-directed mountains, or in chains 
that run north and south. But we are not precisely sure that, because 
such is. the case, the great physical geographer ever wished to intimate 
that gold was not produced in ranges or axes of elevation that course 
from east to west. It would have been against his owm experience 
in Siberia and in the mountain regions of Central Asia. The Taurus 
produces gold, and runs from east to west, with a slight deflection. . Mr. 
Austin has pointed out the same thing with regard to the Yenisayisk, 
the Altai, the Torbogotai, the Sayan, the Oblaketnoi, and the Yablo- 
novue. To these might also be added the Himmaleh. 

But Mr. Clarke adds what he considers to be a striking faet, and one 
never mentioned before. It is, that “if we look at the globe, we shall find 
that in the longitude of about 149 degrees or 150 degrees east extends 
the middle or meridian chain of Australia, paralleled by similar chains, 
having similar axis in South and West Australia. Exactly 90 degrees 
from the main Australian chain occurs the auriferous Ural in 60 degrees 
east, and exactly 90 degrees from the same chain occur,the north and 
south auriferous monntains of California in 120 degrees west. The 
fourth quarantal meridian falls along the Atlantic, between Brazil and 
Africa, both auriferous regions. “In three of these meridians the earth 
has, been fissured, and igneous rocks pierced and transmuted elevated 
schistose beds.” 

It is quite sufficient to show that this hypothesis, however ingenious in 
itself, is of no practical use in determining the gold produce of Australia, 
to observe that the chains of mountains, and their accompanying gold 
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fieklé-above alluded to, lie ‘between two°of Mr. Clarke's Wuriferoud men, 
dianse ior bets PICK SH OF NOUSIOT BH DAL CHM) 
Mr:'Clarke adds that which is more interesting, that the gold alluvia 
ofeiAustralia are of the same epoch as that debacle which has filled the 
Avstralian°caverns with the ee ee wee animals; that it is, there- 
forejcomparatively a recent ogical period. In Russia, the gold 
yun is —wsthe: Rater with the bones 3 mammoths; so in California, 
gigantic bones‘oceur in the auriferous detritus, and in Australia we have 
thevunsepulchred ‘relies of the gigantic diprotodon and nototherium. 
Mr.;Austin’ observes; very justly, upon these facts, that “ All metals, 
! dand ‘platina, will more or less readily combine in the form 
of ‘saltewith ‘other mineral ingredients, and are fonnd in this state 
always''where igneous action has been followed by the disintegrating 
and consolidating effects of many succeeding epochs. In these localities 
gold ‘will only be found in such quantities as is natural to suppose could 
have been deposited by the effects of sublimation in other parts not con- 
nected with the former by the influence of currents. 
¢¢The harder metals are only found pure when extensive igneous action 


is-supceeded in order by some recent deposit, such as the Newer Pliocene... 


If may hazard an opinion, I should say that in such a locality gold will 
generally ‘be found, whatever be the course of the eruptive force, and it 
seetiis'to»me that these are more substantial data for the gold-seeker than 
either the longitude or direction of the volcanic action.” 

To conclude, the opinion of a scientific man upon the political part of 
the question, when there has been so much difference among quidnuncs 
and dilettanti of all kinds and characters, may not be without interest or 
utility: 

“That such an event as the finding of gold in the banks of a stream 
should, like the magic words on the walls of Babylon, ‘ Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin,’ strike consternation into the hitherto pastoral pursuits 
ofethe colonists, that the stroke of a pen, scrawling almost illegibly the 
announcement, ‘ There is guld in the Cordillera!’ should overturn the 


uietness and prosperity for a season of a whole population, is one of. 


ose wonderful phenomena to which states are subject. But lookin 
y'at the matter, as I have done for years past, and feeling no Ursdaal 

interest but on account of the value of scientific investigation, ‘ see 
beyond the present annoyances much to give hope of a better prospect. 
The:momentary effect of the gold mania may be to upset existing rela- 
tions:;* but the effect of the news at home will be the introducing of a 
rapid increase of population, and this, we may be sure, will be the result, 
whether exaggerated or simple statements be forwarded to Europe. 

“Prepared as I am to admit, that in the excited state of the public mind 
théreis much exaggeration, and that all we hear is not, and ought not, to 
be ‘erédited without examination, it is plain that the colony must prepare 
herself for an important growth in her influence on the destinies of the 
world, and’ for a revolution in many of those commercial relations which 
have hitherto prevailed. But with foresight, nerve, and wisdom, with 
discretion, firmness, and determination of will, the government may arm 
itself beforehand, and provide for the natural results of force, by the barter 
and«more'profitable employment of a sagacious policy.” 
Nov.+VoL. XCIt. NO! CCCLXXI. 2B 
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Mining operations had, according to the last news, been retarded 
cold and wet weather, but more discoveries of gold and precious —- 
had taken place in various places in the same nei 3 one of which 
at Turon, was said to be richer than Ophir, as also at Stony Creek, 
O'Connell Plains, thirty miles south of Bathurst. The most interesting, 
fact, however, is, that gold had been found in the Australian Pyrenees, 
fifty to a hundred miles north of Port Phillip, Melbourne. There is now, 
therefore, no doubt of the gold deposits being, as before said, dispersed over 
an extensive tract of country, and that new discoveries will be made, 
so as to give a choice of operations to the thousands who will be attracted. 
Government has rewarded Mr. Hargreaves with 500/. and an appoint- 
ment of 350/. a year, with an allowance for two horses, to continue his ex- 

i This is as it should be, and we have no doubt of further in- 


teresting discoveries being made very shortly. 








DIRGE FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Ir is gone in its beauty and brightness, 
Ere dimm’d by the touch of decay ; 
Its forms, both of grandeur and lightness, 

Have now put for ever away. 


Twas a hive fill’d with richness and sweetness, 
The triumphs of labour and art, 

With nought to regret but the fleetness 
With which they were doom’d to depart. 


No dream of Arabian romances 

E’er form’d such a structure on earth ; 
No poet, when wildest his fancies, 

To visions so lovely gave birth. 


"Twas a congress where colour and nation 
Were gather'd from every clime ; 

Where the lowly and loftiest in station 
In brotherhood met for a time. 


And tho’ its mere forms may be scatter’d, 
Not soon will its influence have pass’d, 
When its crystal in fragments lies shatter’d, 

Yet still shall that influence last. 


The mind that gave birth to its glory, 
Nor paus’d till matur'd was its plan, 

Shall live in the records of story, 
The friend and ennobler of man. 


24th Oct., 1851. 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE, 


BY A GERMAN SOLDIER. 


Cuapter I. 
MY EQUIPMENT. 


WHEN a youthful mind possesses some natural courage, a lively fancy, 
and an appetite for the marvellous, e — if that has been alimented 
by an indiscriminate devoration of the deluge of trum tales and 
hyper-romantic romances which now encumber the world, it is impossible 
for it to believe that those magnanimous and knightly ages, with the glit- 
tering armour, the waving plumes, and the fair ladies on ambling palfreys, 
have totally vanished from the earth. If fate has thrown a youth like 
myself in a moderately-sized town where there is no military to dispel 
his fair imaginings, he will probably cherish the same fond delusion that 
I did about ‘the dames and knights of antique days.” To me a soldier’s 
life was that of a knight-errant. Only the valley in which our city | 
seemed to me unchivalrous and dull. The world, beyond the hills which 
bounded it, was filled by my infantine imagination with thick forests 
peopled by wicked dragons, who pounced out upon the passing traveller, 
and huge castles, where lovely ladies pined for their deliverance out of the 
hands of mighty giants who held them fettered in golden chains. Once in 
my boyhood I saw two officers, and after that all my ideas of the chivalry of 
the present day emanated from the impression left upon my mind by these 
two persons. I witnessed how one of them, with his waving plume, his 
clanking sabre, and his mighty spurs, conducted a young lady through a 
pack of yelping curs, saying to her, with the most graceful salute, “ Rely 
on me, mademoiselle; do not be alarmed.” This threw my imagination 
into a fever of excitement. I saw the terrible giant taking flight at the 
officer’s fierce moustache and threatening mien, and the imprisoned lady 
freed by his brilliant prowess. Now my fantasy had a substantial starting- 
point: on this foundation I built up a brilliant futurity for myself, and 
with such a charming ideal world before me, began to grow discontented 
with my unknightly lot. Why was I fated to be a quill-driver in a 
counting-house, instead of the exterminator of oppressive giants, and the 
avenger of fair ladies’ wrongs? The romances and military histories 
which I eagerly sought for and read, did no little towards the increase of 
this hankering after a military life. Rellstabs’ “ 1812’ had much influ- 
ence upon my future fate. My mind was principally captivated by the 
wonders of artillery, and many were my speculations concerning it. I 
saw the cannons careering along, drawn by curveting steeds, guided by 
their skilful riders. I besieged a castle, and sent to my beloved, who was 
@ prisoner in one of the towers, a rose-coloured billet-doux, by means of 
a large bomb, in which I had prudently placed it. I was constantly 
singing, 

Burgen mit hohen 
Mauern und Zinnen, 
Miidchen mit. stolzen 
Héhnenden Sinnen, 
2B2 
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rllot RuOTIZION ‘Mocht’ ich gewinnen ; 
old getoo Kiihn ist das Mihen, 
Wn ge | Herrlich der Lohn.* 

So completely absorbed did, I become in military ideas, that one day, 

when some street urchins had, broken a window in our counting-house, I 
replied to my principal’s interrogatories, with the utmost nonchalance, 
‘The large battery at the corner of the wood threw the shot,” At 
length my military mania was brought to a perfect climax by the passage 
of a division of artillery through our town. The inspiriting music, the 
consequential airs and the fierce appearance of the hacen who sur- 
rounded their guns as though they were sacred persons, penetrated me 
with a conviction of my own nothingness, and I resolved to forsake the 
insipid career of commerce, and become a champion of justice and a 
defender of my country. 

In the nearest garrison-town lived an old cousin of mine, a retired 
lieutenant-colonel, and with him | resolved to take counsel., Thither, 
therefore, I betook myself, and met with a kind reception. My cousin 
was a small, sharp-featured man, but his beetling eyebrows and im- 

erious look. gave him an air of some importance. In the action at 
masen he had commanded a regiment of infantry, and, there an 
envious canister-shot had barred the way to his further promotion. He 
generally wore a large green frock coat, grey trousers with a broad red 
stripe, and round his neck hung the collar of the first class of the Russian 
order of St. Anna, and in his hand might generally be seen a large silver 
snuff-box, upon which his arms were emblazoned. He was a lively, talk- 
ative old soldier, and most in his element when sitting in his arm-chair 
and refighting his battles. The tables and chairs around him were gene- 
rally covered with military works, plans of battles, &c., and on the walls 
around hung a Se ab scliees and pistols, to-which he ever and anon 
referred when spinning his lengthened yarns: this sabre he had at sucha 
skirmish, those pistols had done good service at such a battle, and so on. 
In the corner of his room stood the small model of a redoubt, in the 
original of' which he had maintained himself for a few days against over- 
whelming odds, and the fateful canister-shot, which was preserved in a 
n morocco case, was also exhibited to visitors. To him, then, I un- 
Ided ys desires, and besought his aid and advice. Although my mili- 
tary predilections were highly pleasing to him—for in his eyes a soldier's 
life was'the height of human felicity—yet he kindly set before me the 
difficulties I should find in the way of promotion in time of peace, But 
what can reason avail with a youthful heart which has conceived and 
rag 2 embraced an alluring fancy? I ignored his objections, and con- 
jured him to obtain my guardian’s consent and the necessary papers. He 
promised, at last, to do his best, and I returned to my counting-house. 
A week later I received a letter from my guardian, which, in terms terse 














































* Towns begirt with walls and moats, 
Maids with proud and lofty thoughts, 
Strong without and strong within, 
These are what I love to’win';' 

Bold is the attempt, and hard, 

But as noble the reward, .._... 







Gorrue’s Faust. 
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and to the point, conveyed some cutting reproofs for my monstrous foll 
in forsaking the ck in which I had ‘embarked, but announcing the 
happy news that, as I had shown myself such a good-for-nothing fellow 
9s o desire it, he was glad enough to get rid of me. | 
‘This letter was accompanied by the papers necessary for my promo- 
ion in the artillery, viz., his consent to my enlistment, my baptismal 
: gister, and an attestation that I had never been in any conflict with 
the police. This collection of documents I completed by getting a 
medical certificate, to testify my soundness of wind and limh, and then, 
packing up my effects, took leave of my colleagues, who regarded me 
with envious looks, and set off for Dolmar, where my cousin lived, under 
whose zgis I was to carve my way to the Temple of Fame. I was then 
sixteen years old. When I arrived there I found that my formal enlist- 
ment into the service could not take place till I had been inspected by 
the colonel of the brigade, who did not live at Dolmar, but only visited 
it now and then to inspect the division of artillery which was stationed 
there. “About this colonel, Teschchenschech by name, I heard a number 
of strange anecdotes. He was of low birth, and had obtained his pro- 
Motion in the last war by his skill and gallantry. He was a brave old 
man, but his rudeness and severity to all beneath him knew no bounds, 
Hé was a thorough martinet of the old school—a race now happily be- 
coming, extinct. His very presence infused terror into the hearts: of 
the non-commissioned officers and privates, and when Colonel Teschchen- 
schech was in the town, not the slightest imperfection could be found by 
the most determined fault-finder either in the dress or demeanour of ' the 
soldiers. He was a tall, broad-shouldered, sinewy man, possessed of :im- 
mense muscular strength. Though not naturally bad-tempered, his face 
was always soured by a fierce scowl, which he seemed to think absolutely 
hecessary for the maintenance of discipline. On manceuvring days he 
would punish the slightest fault with two, four, or even eight days’ 
arrest ; but when, at appell, the adjutant read out the list of punishments 
he had ordered in the morning, he would sometimes leap from his horse, 
and going towards the gunners, who rested on their pieces, bellow out, 
with his stentorian lungs, “ Well, for this time, I will grant the dogs an 
amnesty.” This good-natured bluffness won the affections of his soldiers, 
despite his ebullitions of rage, which were both fierce and frequent, and 
at,such moments, the rigid rules of discipline being slightly relaxed, they 
van group round him, and patiently listen to the ponderous homilies 
with which he favoured them whilst gulping down his luncheon. Apro- 
pos to this last-mentioned matter, he was, on such occasions, ‘accom- 
panied by a servant, whose business it was to carry a bottle of aqua-vite, 
and a fowl or some cold meat in a saddle-bag. One morning, when his 
master called for luncheon, the unlucky servant let a fine roast partridge 
fall into the sand. ‘This raised the colonel’s ire, and a deluge of inveo- 
tives was accompanied by a stroke upon the offender’s schako, which 
knocked it completely over his eyes and ears. This done, he ended a 
long tirade with the words, ‘“ Now that bird is covered with sand, you 
may eat it yourself.” After the man had stood blindfolded for some 
minutes, waiting for what was to come next, he ventured to raise his 
schako, and taking courage from the jibes of his comrades, began to 
blow the sand off the bird, preparatory to setting to work apon it. The 
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colonel’ stood near, sipping his liqueur, and throwing now and then a 
wistful glance at his unlucky luncheon; but when he saw the man seri- 
ously intending to devour it, he snatched it out of his hand, exclaiming, 
in his villanous platt Deutsch, “If it is really eatable, I will have it 

f.” To indemnify the fellow, however, for the loss of his antici- 
pated feast, he ordered a sutler to give him a good luncheon. The more 
fastidious and aristocratic of the officers considered such seenes, as 
indeed they were, coarse and infra dig., and not unfrequently testified 
their disgust by unmistakable looks; but this only served to make the 
testy old colonel more vigilant in guarding the men against any exaction 
on the part of their superiors. 

The morning after my arrival in Dolmar, the colonel came over, and 
I was presented to him by my cousin. After serutinising me closely 
from head to foot, he remarked : f* 

“You certainly have good recommendations, but I must confess that 
for the artillery, and especially for the horse artillery, you are verdammt 
weak, and young too—eh ?” 

“Those are two faults, Mr. Colonel, which every day will help to 
remove.” 

He smiled, and replied, with a facetious air : 

“ Ah, but I am afraid, if they don’t tie you to a gun, the wind will 
par? Pigs off some day.” Then, after reperusing my papers, he continued : 
¢ 1, we will try you; but, remember, there are three things which 
every one in my brigade must observe most strictly ; the first is, ‘ Order’ 
—the second, ‘ Order’—and the third, ‘ Order.’ Everything is compre- 
hended in that. Now go to Sergeant-Major Loffel, and tell him that the 
colonel sends him a small trifle. Adieu! Mr. ‘Horse Artilleryman.” 

Enchanted at my success, 1 made my salute, and hastening to the 
barracks, reported myself to the sergeant, who, eyeing me discontentedly, 
and muttering something about beardless volunteers and whipper- 
snapper weaklings, handed me over to a bombardier, who, in turn, de- 
livered me to a quartermaster, who was to provide me with uniform, &c. 
For this dtl, conducted me into the magazine, where ample stores 
of uniforms, ammunition, arms, and all the muniments of war, were 
kept. I gazed with delight and veneration on the masses of glittering 
arms and gaudy accoutrements, but was disturbed in my contemplation 
by the gruff voice of the quartermaster calling me to be measured. As 
the modus operandi may not be known to every one, I will describe it. 
The measuree is placed with his back against a marked groove, down 
which slides a block of no inconsiderable weight; this is let down till it 
reaches his head, by which his exact height is discovered, and upon my 
poor pate the quartermaster let it come down so sharply, that I involun- 
tarily uttered a yell of surprise and pain, and then starting away from the 
wall, rubbed my injured cranium in mute astonishment. The imper- 
turbable old quartermaster merely smiled, and declared complacently 
it was only to get the right measure, as many young gentlemen made 
themselves taller than they really were. I was soon armed and equipped ; 
but, notwithstanding the quartermaster’s accurate admeasurement, he did 
not show himself a good judge of proportion, as the suit with which he 
furnished me might have suited the corporation of some paunchy young 
Titan, but was certainly not calculated for a slender youth like myself. 
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I therefore betook myself forthwith to the tailor, which worthy func- 


tionary was soon engaged in cutting down the habiliments to a more 
_As the rustiest arms are usually dealt out to novices, and no ex- 
ception had been made in my case, I was considerably embarrassed at 
the prospect of having to clean them myself; but on my return from 
Snip’s, I was happy to find that my comrades had sdlired me from my 
ak yp! by taking possession of my arms, and rubbing away at them 
with much vivacity and vigour. I thanked them for their kindness, and 
was proceeding to try my hand upon my spurs, when one of them in- 
terrupted me, and said, “ Don’t trouble yourself, we will do them all; 
but,” he added, in a business-like tone, ‘ they have given you some con- 
founded dirty tools, and I am afraid they will never come clean without 
a little brandy.’ I of course declared my readiness to provide them 
with Schnapps, or any other requisite ; baal pulling a dollar out of m 
pocket, despatched one of them to fetch all they wanted. I then left 
the room, the cannoneer promising that in a short time I should find 
everything in excellent order. When I returned, I found that he had 
been true to his word ; and that it had not been found necessary to use 
all the Schnapps to brighten the arms, was patent from his and his 
comrades’ uproarious condition. 
The next morning I was to be introduced to my captain. As I 
_ must not give his real name, I will call him De Foe, for Heaven 
knows he has never been my friend. He was, like the colonel, of low 
extraction, and therefore could not endure volunteers, as they, when off 
duty, generally gave themselves airs, which put him into a state of 
the highest irritation. It vexed him amazingly to see us walking about 
in coats of cloth superior to the coarse uniform of the service ; and it was 
quite fatal to his equanimity, if we, as we often did to vex him, tossed off 
a bottle of wine in a café, where he sat sipping his Zuckerwasser. For 
a hour I danced attendance in an ante-room, before the captain 
troubled himself to come and look at me. Just before he a I 
glanced at a mirror in the room, and perceived that the state of high 
compression under which my throat was labouring, from the effects of 
my newly-donned military stock, which I had buckled on with supere- 
rogatory tightness, had induced a decided inclination of blood to the 
and given my face a colour resembling that of a full-blown red 
cabbage. This seemed to strike the captain when he entered, for after 
contemplating me for a moment with half-closed eyes and folded arms, 


he remarked : 
_ . “We seem to have made an een good breakfast this morning.” 
e meant to insinuate that the 


This was a pet phrase of his, and by it 
brandy-bottle had been used too liberally. I replied, that I had not yet 
had anything that morning. With an incredulous look, he retorted : 
I know better.” So I bowed to his superior wisdom, and was silent. 
“ Sixteen years old, are you ?” 
“Yes, Mr. Captain.” 
.“ One commonly says, ‘ At your command, Mr. Captain.’ ” 
“TI beg pardon—at your command, Mr. Captain.” 
. “ You seem very weak ?” 
.“ At your command, I think not, Mr. Captain.” 
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I. know better.” ..\.,., Hod & 49 

"- These three last words were also of frequent recurrence in ithe captain's 
conversation, and they had a magical power upon his subordinates, which 
at once silenced all objections, however val, and refuted. every, argu- 
em eel logical or just. He then turned to the sergeant-major, 
and said : : 7 

“ Let Sergeant Dose drill him.” 

Such was the first colloquy I had with Captain De Foe, with which, 
as may be supposed, I was not much edified or delighted. 


CuaprTer II. 
DRILL AND APPELL. 


THE sergeant-major then conducted me to the barrack-yard and sur- 
rendered me into the hands of Sergeant Dose, who was commissioned to 
instil into my mind the rudiments of a military education... This petty 
potentate was enormously tall, and had a figure as broad below as.above, 
which singular conformation gave him, when viewed from,a,short dis- 
tance, the appearance of a large painted clockcase, like those unwieldy 
machines which may be seen in every boor’s kitchen. . His face, too, 

nerally wore as placid and unvarying an expression as the correspond- 
ing feature of aclock. Though he frequently made a spasmodic attempt 
to say a witty thing, even to the officers themselves, for which he .as 
often got severely wigged, yet a smile was never seen.to cross his lips ; he 
ever preserved the same stern dignified demeanour which he thought com- 
ported well with the weight of public cares devolving upon him, |. Such 
was Mr. Sergeant Dose, to whose tutelage I was now confided. N.B. 
Let me advise any future pupil of his never to omit the Mr. when ad- 
dressing him, as I know by experience the important difference it, makes 
in his treatment. of you: without it, he is harsh and exacting ; with it, 
suave and polite. 

I now stood before him, ready, as he said, to be made,a man. of, 
According to his credenda, a common recruit was at least three parts an 
Ox, or, some other animal equally stolid and ungainly. I being a /rei- 
williger, or volunteer, had the good fortune to be ranked, among those 
who possessed one-half of the genus homo in their composition; and I 
was even allowed some fraction more of humanity when I only took the 
sixth part of a bitter which we drank together and left him the rest. 
The exercise began, and I drew myself up. 

«¢ Attention.” 

I drew myself up still higher, and stood like a post. That was good. 

** See,” said Dose, ‘“‘now, when I give the word ‘ Stand at ease,’ the 
soldier must move his right foot a little forward and stand carelessly, but 
for God’s sake not speak a word; but when I say. ‘ Attention,’ I expect, to 
see a sudden start and a quick motion, which will show me that, you 
understand the importance of the moment, so—Attention.”’ 

Another start, and I stood like an unfinished. statue to which the. sta- 
tuary, viz., Sergeant Dose, proceeded to give the finishing touches. He 
examined me critically from my schako, to:my spurs, went, a step back to 
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t a better view, walked round me, and remarked with due soleninity on 
Sie faults of my position, which he then with an artistic hand began to 
‘improve by bending me half an inch to the right and to the left, pushin 
-immy-shoulder-blades, chucking me under the chin, or what he seem 
to, think ‘most indispensably necessary, placing my little fingers in exact 
juxtaposition with the red stripe of my trousers. My Pygmalion now pro- 
ceeded to make me a rational being, as he phrased it, by advancing from 
.the'practice to the theory of the military art, and gave me a long pre- 
amble on “ subordination,” as an indispensable preparative for everything 
else. His style, however, was not very lucid or logical, but rather dis- 
cursive and involved, partaking of that much-used figure of rhetoric 
styled ‘ rigmarole.” 

*“ As the word ‘ Attention,’” said he, ‘forbids the soldier to make the 
smallest bodily movement, so the word ‘ Obedience’ has exactly the same 
meaning with regard to the movements of the mind, and especially in, the 
matter of speaking. The only words that a soldier under command may 
say; even'if his officer calls him an ass, are, ‘At your command, sir.’ 
This, however, is generally the hardest task for you young gentlemen, 
who'can never be silent or give a discreet answer. Not long ago we 
had a volunteer, Laufer was his name, a clever fellow, and one who 
would ‘soon have been an officer if he hadn’t had so much impertinence 
about him. One morning, soon after he came, he was standing in the 
rear'to watch the exercise of the battery. What happened? Why, our 
adjutant chanced to go past, and asked him rather roughly, as he always 
does, though he’s not a bad-tempered man at bottom, ‘ What is he? 
What, did Laufer do? Instead of saying, ‘At your command, Mr. 
Lieutenant, I am here by the captain’s orders to watch the exercise, and 
my ‘hame is Cannoneer Laufer,’ young impudence must say, ‘Mr. Lieu- 
tendnt, “he” is a personal pronoun.’ The adjutant thought he did not 
understand him, and repeated his question. What did he do then but 
answer him in French. ‘ Mr. Lieutenant, “he” est pronomen personalis.’ 
You should have seen the spectacle then. The adjutant brought him 
before the captain, and there he had the impudence to say that he never 
theant to insult the lieutenant, as if a soldier could insult an officer. He 
thought the lieutenant wished to examine him in his grammar. The 
captain, who was in a good humour, turned away and laughed, so Laufer 
ep without any punishment ; but it has prevented him from rising, 

the adjutaut has taken care that he shan’t be summoned to another 
examination—so, Attention.” 

‘Despite the rules about immobility which had just been inculcated with 
so much circumambagiousness, I gould not refrain from stealing a_side- 
glance to discover the cause of this sudden recommencement. Aha! 
there it‘was. At a window close above our heads I caught sight of a 
flowered dressing-gown, in which the major was leisurely oni his 
niverschaum and watching our movements. I was then put through two 
or three’ positions with far greater care and precision than before, and the 
dergeint, looking up to the major, ventured to assure him that I was 
making tolerably rapid progress in my education ; upon which he ordered 
us'to dismiss” for the present. © el | 
°l We were now freed’ ‘from ‘the irksome restraint of discipline, and be- 
took ourselves to Madame Lirksen’s, for whose restauration the sergeant 
could not find terms sufficiently laudatory, and who, he said, had borne 
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away the palm for cleanliness and order from all the other establishments 
in the vicinity. 

In this café militaire we found most of the wealthier gourmands and 
fashionables among the non-commissioned and privates of the garrison, 
sitting round the room in little knots, laughing, chatting, and shooting 
with the longbow. One handsome young Freiwillige was amusing a 
select audience by reciting, very much in King Cambyses’ vein, his ad- 
ventures of the preceding night; how, when Poms g barrackwards, 
being at the same time odie: deep in his cups, he had encountered an 
officer whom he disliked, and if we were to believe his cabalistical ges- 
tures, and were to fill up the ellipses of his tale by his insinuations, how 
he finished a short altercation by knocking his superior down. His tale, 
however, was thrown into the shade by the high-soaring hyperboles of a 
tiny warrior, a very bantam-cock in size and swagger, who next favoured 
the company with a full account of his romantic exploits, but only to be 
in his turn eclipsed by the supereminent deeds of a third, whose marvel- 
lous ca of heroic actions contained many achievements that might 
have been fit subjects for an epic poem. So we passed the time, till 
about eleven o’elock a trumpet’s blast aroused us from our ease and 
dragged us to appell—appell, the most anxious and tedious half hour in 
a soldier’s diurnal life—the béte noire of every wild and careless youth. 
In that much-dreaded hour everything that is out of order is dragged to 
the light of day. 

Es ist nichts so klar gesponnen 

Es kommt doch Alles an’s Licht der Sonnen. 
The officers ‘have then nothing to do but scrutinise and criticise the 

arance of theirmen. Has any unfortunate wight replaced the loss 

of a button or the breakage of a bracer by some untidy or-even.tolerab] 
tidy makeshift ? At drill or parade he may conceal it, but at appell the 
peering eyes of his captain or lieutenant are sure to discover it, and he 
is speedily hauled over the coals to answer for his neglect. Our captain’s 
face was the sure indicator of a calm or stormy appell. If he appeared 
with a self-satisfied and gracious air, everything would probably flow 
smoothly off in about a quarter of an hour; but if any untoward breeze 
had ruffled the surface of his temper, the waves of his ire would break 
heavily upon the head of the luckless man on whom he succeeded in 
discovering the smallest peccadillo. 

“ Sirrah, when were your boots cleaned last ?” 

“This morning, captain.” 

“ Don't tell me that, sir. Don’t let me catch you tripping ; I know 


“But, captain, I assure you——” 

“ Silence, sir, or it will be worse for you. Sergeant, let this man 
have a day’s arrest for dirtiness and contempt of superiors.” 

Having thus given vent to a little of his overflowing bile he would 
stump away, somewhat relieved. 
_ The being merely a roll-call, does not take long of itself, but 


is ee ee intermezzi of the foregoing 
kind. My first appell went off pretty well. Captain De Foe examined 
my Position, pressed in my shoulder-blades, ejaculated “‘ Head up, head 
up,” and passed on. To a comrade he remarked that he seemed to have 
made a good breakfast, but no ill consequences followed. ' 
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A TRIP TO KHARTUM.* 


Bor a short time ago a journey to Khartum, at the junction of the 
renowned Bahr al Abiyad, or White Nile, and the Bahr al Azrak, or 
Blue Nile, was an adventurous undertaking, even for one or two enter- 

ising travellers; such is the progress of communication on the Nile, 
that now a whole family of English make a mere trip to the capital of 
Sanaar, beyond Egypt, and beyond even the swarthy Nubian’s land. 
Mr. George Melly’s account of this remarkable journey, performed b 
himself, his brother, his sisters, his mother, and a deceased father, will 
have the further advantage of showing how, laying aside Nubia and 
Sanaar—by a visit to which, little, save the honour of the thing, is to be 
gained—the wonders of the Nile may be explored with every degree of 
security, and we may fairly add, according to the measures taken, with a 

t de of comfort and convenience. The Mellys, for example, 
aed dh i y P 


emselves no luxuries that they were accustomed to in their own 
country. Witness a dinner at Khartum (not Khartoum ; there is no “o” 
in the Arabic. See Werne’s “ Expedition to the White Nile.”) 


Our grand dinner was now about to come off. We had invited Latiffe 
Pacha, and Ali Bey Hassib; and already his excellency’s head cook and 
servant had made his appearance, bearing his master’s silver spoon and fork, 
and a curious tray, full of little dishes or saucers, containing condiments. 
There were sixteen of them; two of cucumbers, two of oranges divided, two 
of sugared pomegranate, two of parsley salad, two of radishes, two of onion 
salad, one of figs, one of eggs, and two little cups full of garlic and milk. 
This is a Turkish custom, and the little vessels looked elegant and pretty on 
the table. 

In due time our distinguished guests arrived, and so did the dinner. The 
affair was rather heavy at first, but as the great men found the use of their 
appetites, they found also the use of their tongues. They ate of everything 
offered to them, but in small quantities, leaving much in their plates, frequently 
helping themselves, with a fork, to a taste of the small dishes. They parti- 
cularly enjoyed the idea of eating English salmon at Khartum we had carried 
there in hermetically sealed boxes, purchased at Fortnum and Mason’s, and 
which was excellent. They drank sparingly, Ali Bey Hassib taking nothing 
but lemonade ; nevertheless, it was evident that they enjoyed themselves. The 
conversation was carried on with great vivacity, and immense fun was excited 
when Mahomed, while putting a dish on the table, set fire to his beard. 

After dinner we became extremely social, exhibiting our purses, seals, ladies’ 
work, and drawings, and they showing us their seals, which are signets, with 
their names cut on a stone. This they employ by way of siguature, as they 
never sign their names. 

The Pacha became at last very communicative about the state of the country. 
His accounts, however, were startling. He said that the province pays the 
whole of its expenses, and enables him besides to remit eighteen to twenty 
thousand bourses per annum to Cairo (about ninety to one hundred thousand 
pounds). He placed the population of Soudan at a figure too enormous to 
be credited, spoke of naked Bedouins owning one hundred thousand oxen, 
not one of the vast stock ever been killed. We could not attempt to dispute 
such statements, and we passed a most pleasant evening, our friends not taking 


their departure till ten o'clock. 


* Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles. By George Melly. 2 vols. 
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. ’ slixa lderrrerod j tii} ] 
ji Te visit to Khartum, appears to haye been altogether a wey pleasant 
affair. ‘I e party arrived there,on the 26th of December, the pre- 
vious day had, therefore, to be celebrated without town, and in an acacia 
grove : Atel 

To-day being Christmas-day, we determined on having a Christmas ‘feast. 
It was certainly intolerably hot, the thermometer being at 93 deg: Yet, with 
this exception, we managed to enjoy ourselves very much after our cgond old 
English fashion. French champagne and Scotch ale, a plum _ pudding sur- 
mounted by an acacia branch, and dashed with a liberal supply of brandy; and 
“last, not least in our dear love,” a bowl of excellent punch, manufactured by 
Abbasis, helped:us to get through the evening very comfortably. Of course 
we did not forget absent friends. ‘ 

Khartum was entered by a large open ground, in which two companies 
of troops, the best dressed and accoutred, Mr. Melly says, of any he had 
seen since he left Europe, were changing guard, each company led by a 
soldier with a bedstead on his bayonet, ‘‘ he being the officer, and the 
only one allowed such a luxury, the rest always sleeping on the ground.” 
Children of Anak ! a soldier carrying a bedstead on his bayonet,'and that 
soldier an officer! The reception given by the pasha was civil in the 
extreme. 

We inquired where it would be agreeable to him that we should pitch our 
tents ; he answered by presenting us with a capital house. On asking where 
we could find a boat, he replied that his own would be ready for us in three 
days. On mentioning camels, he promised to have thirty ready to meet us at 
Berber. At a hint respecting the forwarding of our letters, he volunteered to 
send them by a special messenger, from station to station on swift dromedaries 
to Assovan, whence men would run with them on foot to Cairo, and then they 
would proceed in the usual course. In short, he promised everything we 
wanted ; gave us coffee and pipes, and then we took our leave. 


They next made acquaintance with all the Europeans, who comprised 
‘avery respectable circle” of Frenchmen and Italians, all extremely 
civil, Among them was his excellency’s confidential pipe-bearer, 2 
Frenchman, who had been in England with Ibrahim Pasha; also the 
apothecary and the head medical officer, the latter described as an agree- 
able and handsome man from the neighbourhood of Geneva. There was 
also a Monsieur R , who had been twice up the White Nile, as far 
as 4° north latitude, and was enthusiastic in favour of colonising the 
tempting regions with which we have so lately been made intimate as 
lying in that direction. 

After the visitors came presents innumerable of baskets of figs, bananas, 
pomegranates, cream fruit, lemons, sugar-canes, lettuce, radishes, and 
parsley. With one batch came a letter to the following effect : 





“My Lorp,—I hope you will accept a little fruits from the garden 
of your servants, minister of the Catholic church, or rather from your 
garden in this cyty.— Your servants, 

‘EMMANUEL PEDERNONTE.” 


What pastoral simplicity and affectionate feeling is to be met with 
among people of different faiths, when far removed from the _heart- 
burnings and rivalry of the crowd? Latiffe Pasha, general in the, army, 
admiral of the fleet, and governor of Balad Sudan, or the country of 
Blacks, Ali Bey Hassib, governor of Berber, and all the other high 

















Sa SE ate 
functionaries dwelling at Khartum, were in honourable exile. . Amon 
thér'wais one Bayumi Effendi, ‘a very distinguished man, who had lived 
in Paris thirteen’ years, and had translated two works into Arabic for 
mariy'sti¢cessive years. ‘The reasons for the exile of such a man, Mr. 
Melly traces to anything but its right cause. It has most probably 
originated in doubts of his orthodoxy, entertained by some zealous and 
influential bigots. The result of these banishments, Mr. Melly tells us, 
is, that the provinces are very well governed: Khartum, Berber, Don- 
rola, and Fazukl, being all under the direction of intelligent men, who 
fe travelled much, and been careful observers. We should have liked 
to have had the evidence of a few merchants, tradesmen, and fellahs, 
n this point. The position of the party in Khartum, according to 
Mr, Melly’s own showing, was very adverse to hearing anything but one 


side of the question : 


‘Tt is evident that we are considered somebodies in this good town of Khar- 

tum. We have astonished the natives more than can very well be conceived. 
What’ they think of us, we cannot exactly ascertain ; but it is clear enough 
that they think a good deal of us. They are a little puzzled when they specu- 
late upon what brought us to their remote corner of the world; and, to 
add to their mystification, they cannot, for certain reasons, avoid regarding 
us with a considerable amount of respect, mingled with a slight addition, of 
awe. ‘Tlie fact is, it has got abroad that our firman contained denunciations 
unusually stringent against all and sundry who wanted to eat dirt by exhibit- 
ing’ the slightest degree of neglect or remissness in looking after our safety, 
cOmfort, and pleasure. Everyone argues that such commands from such a 
source mean something, and the upshot is, that we were immediately set down 
a$/illustrions strangers of a most illustrious generation. 

“Long before our arrival, rumours were in circulation respecting us that in- 
créased in extravagance every hour. Among other veracious statements, it 
was affirmed that a gentleman, with his harem, was known to be on the road, 
who was a pasha with three tails; that he was adorned with three diamond 
stars on. each breast and neck, and prodigious gold epaulettes on each shoulder. 
One of our friends, who knew something of us, was asked if the great man about 
to yisit them really was greater than any pasha of their’ acquaintance, | Our 
friend set the matter at rest, by assuring his eager questioner that all pashas 
were as nothing to the least of us, for they were obliged to do the bidding of 
their master—but that we were our own masters, and did exactly as we pleased. 
There:was 4 fervent exclamation respecting the goodness of Allah, and the 
querist. walked away, as an Irishman would phrase it, “bothered intirely.” 


“InBerber our travellers saw that which rather called in question the 
government previously so extolled. The comntey they describe as full of 
villages, ‘for all which the population is very small, and half the houses are 
utiinhabited. “This is said to be caused by the immense taxation,” 
Out of the small province of Berber, the government at Cairo receives 
annually six thousand purses. In this highly fertile district there are not 
more, than five thousand persons who can pay anything, and they con- 
tribute 6/. a-piece annually on an average. The consequence is, that 
the river, banks for miles and miles are left uncultivated, while the desert 
swarms with Arabs, who prefer a wretched subsistence in those obscure 
aiid 4rid plains to remaining by the fertile land near the river. 

“On reaching Gagee, on the way downwards, between the fourth and 
fifth cataract, a melancholy event ‘took place in the death of the head of 
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ey atl Mr, Melly, senior. His son does not say much about the cause 
of i whether fatigue, or heat, or climate. All he says is, 

My father had for some days been indisposed, but not sufficiently so as to 
alarm any of us. On reaching Gagee, he was unable to proceed farther, grew 
rapidly worse, and before we were fully aware of his danger, breathed his last. 
Private griefs shrink from publicity, and therefore I do not dwell upon them 
in these pages. Like Abraham, in similar circumstances, we sent to the chiefs 
of the village to request a place in their cemetery. Expressing their sympathy 
with our sorrow, they immediately desired us to take our choice, and then 
guided us to the spot, which was about two miles from the river. 

It was, indeed, a dreary walk; the sky was dark, the wind blew the fine 
sand in clouds around us, and we could see only a few yards in advance. After 
selecting the ground, the inhabitants of the village prepared the tomb, and 
were found assembled near it, in crowds of all ages, when we again approached 
to lay the loved form in the deep grave they had dug. After reading the funeral 
service, according to our English customs, we distributed alms, out of respect to 
Arab custom. 


The transaction was alike honourable to both parties, and the Arabs 
will respect the grave of the Christian wayfarer. The Mellys, indeed, 
appear to have been uniformly kind and considerate towards the natives, 
and, what is most rare with our countrymen, in uniform good humour with 
their reis and boatmen, although they had the trouble of two boats to 
look after. ‘‘ Our crews,” says the author in one place, “‘ were a constant 
source of amusement to us, always merry and good-humoured.” They 
took part in their amusements, excited ‘hie to sing, cheered them in 
their dances, and sympathised with them when contrary winds demanded 
extra labour. There seems, in consequence, to have been very few mis- 
understandings or quarrels. When, on their return, after crossing the 
desert, they reached their old Nile boats, Mr. Melly describés the crew 
as rushing on him as soon as he came in sight, embracing him, some even 
kissing him, so great was their satisfaction to behold him once more 
amongst them. 

**«Cavaghi, mafisch’. (Is master not here?), said they. ‘ Mafisch !’ 
They burst into tears.” 

After conferring a similar embrace on the oman, they conducted 
the ladies on » quietly and respectfully, and then the most known of 
the crew approached to kiss their liad They showed how neatly the 
cabins had been prepared, and that all the things that had been left in 
their care were perfectly safe. This is pleasant to read. It shows how 
much may be done by kindness even with the notoriously obstinate 
boatmen of the Nile. The reis and pilot did not come on board till just 
above the cataracts, but they describe themselves as struck by the respect 
and sympathy which they expressed in their misfortune. Yet this reis 
was a true Muhammedan, and did not consider it consistent with a perfect 
submission to God’s will to manifest outward grief, as the following 
instance will show : 


The reis had brought his son away from home, preferring the corrupting 
influences of boat-life to the chance of his being turned from his mother’s care 
Ay hateful conscription ; and I never saw a parent more affectionate, or a 

ild more dutiful, than they two. Said—so the boy was named—was about 
ten years old, and of most engaging appearance, with fine bright eyes, and a 
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clear complexion, beautifully shaded. He'was very intelligent, and, from the 
day we dressed him in bright chintz, always clean. 

‘We promoted him from the office of do-nothing to the very important one 
of gun-cleaner and pipe-bearer ; and he always accompanied us on our shoot- 
ing excursions, proving himself a capital retriever. On one occasion he had 
broken some dinner-knives of ours, and, as far as I could learn, had not con 
fessed with his usual veracity, as he was a very honest boy. For this he was 
most mercilessly punished,—a duty his father evidently disliked, and which 
clouded the harmony previously existing between them, as the son did not 
take the well-deserved chastisement in the way he probably would have done 

reviously to the indulgence and independence he had enjoyed on board. 
e next night, as he was leaning over the prow of the boat, then darting 
forwards under a heavy gale, he fell overboard, and instantly disappeared in 
the foaming waters. I was standing by his father, who was at the helm, on 
the top of the high cabin, and had been a witness of the catastrophe. He 
would not, even to save his son, neglect his duty, which at that moment in- 
volved the safety of others, and it was left to strangers to rescue his only child 
from destruction. Quick as thought, however, three men dashed overboard, 
and the boat was lowered to pull them up; and in a few minutes the boy was 
restored to his father, though in a state of insensibility. He neither exhibited 
deep anxiety at his threatened loss, nor intense gratitude at his almost mira- 
culons preservation; and we were much surprised at his apparently stern 
indifference and apathy. But in his desire to conceal feelings which nature 
had given him, he had overrated his strength, and the same night he was 
taken very ill, and was several days recovering his wonted energies. 
According to Mr. Melly, what he calls Abbas Pasha’s masonmania 
continues. Since they had seen him at the Kaisun palace, he had com- 
pleted the Abbasiyah, the Suez palace, and was then commencing a 
similar structure opposite Rhoda Island. He has now about nine palaces 
in ten square miles, and uses each rather more than one month every 
year, having a complete establishment in all. Abbas Pasha has also en- 
couraged his grandees to follow his example; and already the Suez road 
is becoming a street of bey’s and pasha’s palaces. Then, half-way to Suez, 
forty miles from any drinkable water, is the Desert palace, every stone of 
which had to be carried there on camels from Cairo, and every drop of 
water for the mortar or cement. Well may Mr. Melly say, “ Had he 
the lamp of Aladdin he could scarcely have conquered greater difficulties.” 
The pasha is said to have already expended 2,000,000/. in this extrava- 
gant love of palaces, and it is to be hoped that he will cease to indulge m 
this passion during the construction of the proposed railway, or the Turks 
will he justified in saying that he is draining the country, and that the indus- 
trious classes are unequal to the burden. But the fact is, that the Turks 
care nothing as to how much is extracted from the tax-paying community ; 
the reason of their opposition to a railway lies deeper. They are jealous 
that Egypt should enjoy all the advantages of the overland transit and 
communication. They would fain have a part at all events pass through 
districts more immediately under their control. With this view, they have 
already ordered steam-boats for the Euphrates, and they will probably soon 
enter into arrangements with European engineers for a railway from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to that river. It would be well for this 
country that both lines of transit were opened, and that the opening of 
the last-mentioned river effected by British enterprise had never been 


abandoned. 
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Mr. Melly attributes the interference of the Sublime Porte in the con- 
struction of” an Egyptian railway to the intrigues of France, pny 
with some degree of reason ; although, as we have said above, such are not 
the sole, nor the uppermost causes of the opposition which the plan has 
met with has on the part of the Turkish authorities. On this subject he 
Says : 

Our estimable neighbours on the other side of the Channel do not regard our 
intimate relations with Egypt, and the facilities we there possess for expediting 
our communications with our Indian empire, with that amiability which dis- 
tinguishes them on other occasions ; it is presumed that they would very gladly 
put an end to them, and bring about a state of things as nearly as possible re- 
sembling what they have effected in Greece and Spain. This object was steadily 
held in view by the Marquis de Lavalette, while consul-general in Egypt, for 
he there made himself conspicuous by his opposition to everything that the 
Egyptian government contemplated which he thought in any way conducive 
to the interests of Great Britain. For these patriotic exertions he has since 
been appointed minister of France at Constantinople. 

The Turkish government, it is now evident, have not turned a deaf ear to 
his representations, insinuations, and suggestions—the usual ambassadorial ar- 
tillery. The Sultan has been prevailed upon to declare his opposition to the - 
railway, which must be of such vast consequence to the future prosperity of 
Egypt and—of England ; and the declaration has been made in language that 
does honour to French diplomacy. 


This is a policy partly of tradition, partly of busy but unwise local in- 
trigues, which cannot stand before the positive progress of things. The 
interests of France in Egypt are trifling compared with those of England, 
but they are upheld by swarms of military instructors, engineers, medical 
men, and adventurers of all descriptions, and still more so by young men 
of noble Oriental families, aad the political atmosphere of Paris. On 
the other hand, we have our merchants, “ men of fame,” our active political 

nts, our liberal and educated travellers, our great commercial commu- 
nication, and the transit to India, to balance the scale of empty words 
and political intrigue. Any educated Turk would be satisfied in a mo- 
ment as to where his real interests lay, between two parties rivalling one 
another in supporting the real or supposed welfare of the country. The 
worst of all Orientals is that they never act decisively, they prefer play- 
ing national jealousies against one another for their own benefit, or reserv- 
ing them to be used as occasion may require. This was what constituted 
the great secret and the whole strength of old Muhammed Ali’s govern- 
ment. 











